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THE STRIKE SITUATION 


— The danger in the present railroad situation is not 
a im inthe threatened strike, but in the possibility of a set- 
g 


‘. IM tlement that is not in accord with sound principles or 
good public policy. The carriers, in perfectly orderly 
and legal fashion, and, we believe, in absolute accordance 
with the demands of the situation, concluded that reduc- 
tions in freight rates ought to be brought about but 
that there must be a further and proper readjustment of 
wages and a corresponding reduction in operating costs 
before such rate reductions could be made or justly ex- 
pected; they announced their intention of proceeding to 
make such wage readjustments, with the idea that the 
matter would then be taken before the United States 
Railroad Labor Board for settlement according to law. 
The workers, thereupon, announced their intention of 
putting into effect the strike vote taken on the small 
wage reduction authorized by the Labor Board, effective 
last July. They are, therefore, in the attitude of pro- 
posing to strike in direct violation of a finding of the 
Labor Board and on account of a cut that does not even 
appeal to them as important enough to warrant their 
going out. That is the case, as the record stands. As 
a matter of fact, however, the putting into effect of the 
strike vote is really caused by a desire to forestail fur- 
ther wage reductions, thus being still less justified than 
under the technical cause of action—for who ever heard 
of a strike being warranted by fear that somebody was 
Proposing to do something that might or might not be 
Permitted and that, even it were permitted, would be 


months in its consummation? The men have not a leg 
to stand on. 









The danger of an improper settlement, however, is 
due to the possibility that, because of lack of proper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the situation, or because 
of political fear of consequences from the “labor vote,” 
or because of great desire—either from sincere ‘or pol- 
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itical motives, or both—to bring the country back to 
“normalcy,” the administration in Washington will sug- 
gest and impose a “compromise” that will leave things 
in worse condition, in the long run, than they would be 
with a strike, and that would not be either fair or per- 
manent. We say this because, although we are willing 
to believe that the “compromise” proposed by the pub- 
lic members of the Labor Board is their own sugges- 
tion and that they are attempting to work it out on their 
own responsibility, no thinking person can faii to un- 
derstand that it must, in a way, have the sanction of the 
President. At least he is willing that the Labor Board 
try to effect a settlement along the lines proposed by it, 
and that proposed settlement, in so far as it includes a 
program for immediate rate reductions, is believed to be 
in accordance with his ideas along those lines. He is 
not committed to it, of course, and if it fails he can sug- 
gest something else, if he cares to. And here is the 
danger. If he did suggest something, the carriers, prob- 
ably, would feel obliged to acquiesce—at least that is 
the generally accepted idea of what is proper. For our 
part, though we could make allowance for a hesitancy 
on the part of the carriers to run counter to the wishes 
of the chief executive in a matter of this sort, we would 
hope to see them stand firm for what they believed to 
be right. 

In so far as the Labor Board is calling the labor 
leaders before it because of their proposal to violate an 
order of the board, it is acting not only within its rights 
but within its duty. We hope it can accomplish some- 
thing. In so far, however, as it goes farther than that 
to suggest a “compromise” including not only a with- 
drawal of the strike order, but immediate translation of 
the wage reduction of last July into rate reductions, and 
a suspension of action on the proposal to ask for further 
wage reductions, it is entirely outside of its official du- 
ties and function and is entitled to no more respect or 
consideration than would be due any other person or 
body acting on his or its own responsibility to try to 
compose the situation. And its proposal itself is, in our 
opinion, ridiculous. As a compromise it is a joke. It 
would give the men exactly what they want and all they 
could hope to win by a strike, and would compel the 
carriers to’ do exactly what they have said they could 
not do—reduce rates before there have been further 
wage reductions. 

We hope the carriers will stand firm in their pres- 
ent position. If a strike results it cannot be extremely 
serious or long continued, for the reason that it would 
have no kind of justice behind it and because the busi- 
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GULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN 


sm | Gulf, Mobile 
lt, & Northern R.R. 
Daily Fast Through Freight Schedules 


BETWEEN 


POINTS in the EAST, NORTH, and WEST, 


AND 
South, Southwest, Mexico, California Terminals 
and Gulf Ports 


V Frankfort / in connection with I. C. R. R., L. & N. KR. KR. M. & O. RK. KR. N. Ce 
— St. L. R. R., via Jackson, Tenn. ; Frisco lines via New Albany; A. & YV.. 
Y y Vf — Vv. S. & P. Rys. via Newton, Miss., and Shreveport, La.; diverging 

a se 4s Ye ~ rail and steamship lines via Mobile and New Orleans. 


ic + eee es SOUTHBOUND 


1 ies} Seager . LEAVE: . TRAIN TIME MILES 

“EE . Pacey ackson, Tenn. 3 . m. 0 

aE wee ee ore New Albany, Miss. 71 : . m. 88 
ARRIVE: 

‘ wit Meridian : - m. next day 261 

Santis a Mobile 3 . 409 

; \\ \U T New Orleans (N. O. & N. E.) : . m. 2nd day 448 

/ \ a Shreveport (A. & V.-V. S. & P.) : . m. 2nd day 528 
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*next day 


The foregoing are actual operating and NOT paper schedules, of- 
fering a dependability of service indispensable in the handling of 
Intercoastal and Export shipments to clear from Gulf ports on speci- 
fied sailing dates. No special advices or arrangements necessary, as 


these services are given on all through shipments regardless of the 
commodity. 
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The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. 


With its connections 


“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 
ing the larger terminals. 4 
Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. ; 
The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 
class and condition assures efficient handling of traffic. ¥ 
FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 
Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association an 


New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
Southeastern points. 


Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 


J. A. SIMMONS. General Traffic Manager C. 1. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis. Ind. R. B. KINKAID. Assistant General Freight Agent 


For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway Agent or address the C. 1. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 
General Agents: 


cL & W. R. R. Lo seag Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. _. 1210 Barclay Blidg., New York 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 728 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Cone 
894 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 312 Park Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 509 Wesley-Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


107 Railway Exchange, Kamsas City, Mo. 41 Porter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 514 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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yess situation would make a strike comparatively easy 
ior the railroads to handle. If Washington thinks the 
jtuation is such that there must be a settlement on any 
put fair and just terms, it is deceived as to public senti- 
ment, which should make itself known. Business, which, 
ye believe, is behind the carriers in this matter, should 
jo everything possible to advertise that fact. It does 
jot fear a railroad strike, to the extent that it wouid ap- 
prove an unfair compromise, any more than do the rail- 
Only labor, fighting an unjust cause, 
and possibly a few frightened politicians, are willing to 
isten to talk of weak compromise. It is to be hoped 
that the feeling of these politicians will not be mistaken 
jor the sentiment of the country. We hope they will be 
brought to see that there is a bigger issue involved than 
the matter of wages of railroad labor at this particular 
time. A man with half an eye—if that half an eye is 
cear—can see that labor figures that if it gets what it is 
asking, well and good; but if it does not, it will strike 
and the government will have to take over the roads and 
operate them. 


way executives. 


Government operation is what labor is 
working for. 

We endorse without, reserve the message sent to 
President Harding and Chairman Barton, of the Labor 
Board, by President Chandler, of the National Industrial 
Trafic League, not only as sounding the correct note, 
but'as voicing what we believe to be the sentiment of 
business generally. 





POLITICAL RATE-MAKING. 

In the issue of August 27, in this column, we quoted 
fom and commented on:a bulletin from a confidential 
news bureau in Washington which told of the efforts 
of the present administration to dominate the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the end _ that 
should be made to fit in with the business policy of 
the administration. Now comes another bulletin of Oct. 
15 from that news bureau in which we find the follow- 


ing: 

The Administration has now established its prestige in both 
the Federal Reserve Board and in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is permitting neither to impede or interfere with 
its settled economic program. It is in a position, therefore, to 
determine the rate on (1) money, (2) railroads, and (3) ships. 
This gives a more or less complete control over certain primary 
costs of doing business. We were privileged to record this de- 
velopment weeks ago, but only now is it coming into full fruition. 
The Administration is not afraid to assume the responsibility 
Involved in such a fatherhood of policies, since real leaders in 
the Cabinet decided months ago that unless they could get the 


control indicated above they could not assure a successful Ad- 
ministration. 


rates 


Have we indeed reached the consummation of the 
policy of political rate-making? There have not been 
lacking signs of an attempt to enforce such a policy, or 
of some success in the attempt, but we shall have to 
Wait a time before being certain that the efforts of the 
Statesmen in Washington have reached their full fru- 
ition. Ii they have, then will the carriers, backed by 
those who use transportation and are able to see things 
im their correct perspective, fight for their rights in the 
‘ourts? We shall see what we shall see. 





COURSE OF TRAFFIC LESSONS 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have made 
“Tangements with Dr..Grover G. Huebner for a course 
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of traffic lessons to be published in The ‘Traffic World, 
one lesson every two weeks, to cover the years 1922 and 
1923. It will be recalled that we published such a course 
of lessons by Dr. Huebner in 1917 and 1918. They 
proved to be exceedingly valuable. 

Though many of the general principles brought out 
in the former course still obtain, a new series is thought 
desirable because of the many important changes that 
have taken place since then. The railroads have passed 
from a regime of private management through one of 
government control and back again; some of the changes 
in traffic regulations and practices introduced by the 
United States Railroad Administration have been re- 
tained since the roads returned to private management 
and others have been abandoned; the general level of 
freight rates has been changed several times, thousands 
of individual rates have been adjusted, and established 
rate structures have been tampered with; important rail- 
road legislation has been enacted; the volume of railroad 
traffic has climbed to a new peak load, only to suffer a 
setback with the coming of a worldwide industrial de- 
pression; the character of railroad traffic has undergone 
all the changes incident to a period of war control and 
war requirements; railroad earnings and expenses have 
undergone amazing changes. 

Dr. Huebner is professor of transportation and com- 
merce at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, where he has taught courses 
in railroad transportation and ocean shipping since 1908. 
He is also the group chairman of the commerce and 
transportation and foreign trade service groups at this 
institution. He is the author of many articles and papers 
on railroad traffic, and of various widely used text books 
—QOcean Steamship Traffic Management; Agricultural 
Commerce; Railroad Traffic and Rates (joint author) ; 
Principles of Ocean Transportation (joint author) ; His- 
tory of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States (joint author); Export Shipping (joint author). 
He has at various times performed special work for the 
United States government, including the Isthmian Canal 
Commission’s investigation of Panama Canal traffic, tolls, 
and measurement rules; the tariff commission’s investi- 
gation of railroad import and export freight rates, and 
the Federal Trade 
tigation. 


Commission’s grain trade inves- 


The course will open next January with three intro- 
ductory lessons, one on the present railway system and 
two on the volume and characteristics of freight traffic. 
The subjects of the other lessons as now outlined are 
as follows: The Ratemaking Organization of the Rail- 
road; Freight Traffic Associations; Principles of Rate- 
making (competitive influences); Principles of Rate- 
making (rate bases); Principles of Freight Classifica- 
tion; Consolidated Freight Classification (two lessons) ; 
Publitation of Tariffs; Local Tariffs; Interline Tariffs; 
Agency Tariffs; Freight Shipping Papers (two lessons) ; 
Rates in Eastern Territory (two lessons) ; Eastern Port 
Differentials; Rates in Southern Territory (two les- 
Rates in Western Territory (two lessons) ; 
Rates in Southwestern Territory; Transcontinental 
Rates; The Panama Canal and Railroad Rates; Prin- 
ciples of Export and Import Rate Structures; Export 


sons) ; 
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Freight Rates; Import Freight Rates; The Interchange 
of Cars; Car Services and Demurrage (two lessons) ; 
Special Services and Privileges (two lessons); Indus- 
trial Railroads and Tap Lines; Shippers’ Cars and Pri- 
vate Car Lines; Time and Preference Freight Services; 
Freight Claims (two lessons) ; Freight Routing (two les- 
sons); Methods of Developing Freight Traffic (two 
lessons) ; Motor Truck Freight Services; The Interstate 
Commerce Act; Powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; The Transportation Act of 1920; Commis- 
sion Procedure; The Relative Jurisdiction of the Federal 
and State Governments; State Regulation; Regulation 
by the Courts (two lessons). 


In announcing the course published in 1917 and 1918 
we said: 


Dr. Huebner writes interestingly and understandingly, with 
broadness of vision and out of the fullness of knowledge, and 
at the same time his methods are thoroughly pedagogical. 


The course is being written especially for this magazine 
and will be published with a view primarily to interesting and 
instructing men who are employed in railroad offices or the 
shipping rooms of industrial establishments and who, through 
their work, have been led to see its possibilities and their need 
of instruction and preparation for its higher places, as well as 
to wish, perhaps, to make themselves more efficient in their 
present employment. There is no question but that the need 
for well-equipped men in traffic work is growing and that those 
who prepare themselves properly are the ones who will be 
chosen for the better places and who will be worth more money 
to their employers. Traffic, while a complicated and a practical 
calling, lends itself to instruction better than many other busi- 
nesses, and there is no reason why a man who intends to make 


traffic his work cannot help himself along by such methods as 
the one we propose. 


Right here, however, we may say that the course we offer 
is not put forward as an entirely adequate substitute for a 
good and more complete course in traffic such as may be had by 
correspondence or in resident class, but there are many young 
men who have not the time or the money for such a course, or 
to whom, for some other reason, a more extended course woul: 
not appeal, end it has been our thought that to these we might 
offer something of great value and of which, considering the 
other things obtained through subscription for this magazine, 
the cost would be merely nominal. The subscriber will not only 
get the current news and developments in traffic with whici 
every man who is making or who_ intends to make traffic ais 
business should keep in touch, but he will have the advantage 
of our “Questions and Answers” department, through which he 
may get answers to questions, both legal and practical, which 
arise to bother him. With this course of lessons, then, we 
offer a medium by which one is not only kept thoroughly in- 
formed as to all the decisions, rulings, and events which he 
must know if he is to perform properly his everyday duties, 
but through which he may become informed, or better informed, 
as the case may be, of the great underlying facts and principles 
—the reasons for things—lacking understanding of which he 


cannot do efficient work, and certainly cannot rise to great 
heights. 


And we may add that the value of the course of lessons 
we propose to publish is not confined to beginners. It will give 
this magazine much added value to many who may be said to 
have obtained a fair start on the path of traffic. Many of these, 
through the school of hard knocks only, have obtained the 
knowledge they have without much or any groundwork of prep- 
aration, and the environment in which they have worked or 
their habits of mind may have been such as to preclude a study 
that is necessary for entirely efficient work. They perform 
many of their tasks mechanically, without knowing why thev 
should be performed in such fashion. They have merely been 
told to do it that way. In many cases even their superiors are 
lacking in fundamental knowledge, though they are competent 
to buy and sell transportation. But the traffic man, if he is to 
realize the fullness of his opportunity, cannot remain a-‘mere 
clerk or salesman. His place, because of the constant multipli- 
cation of problems to be settled and the great number of regu- 
lating agencies, is steadily growing more important. The suc- 
cessful traffic man is a thinker and a man of affairs. He appears 
before congressional committees and before state and federal 
commissions. He must know whereof he speaks. He must 
know principles as well as facts, history as well as present 
conditions. He must get these things somewhere. We are 
offering him the opportunity. 

To the employer who ships or receives any amount of 
freight, whose traffic matters are looked after by a man with 
little experience or knowledge in traffic and who, perhaps, does 
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not realize his need of information or who, perchance, has angi 
the money to pay for it, we would say that his investment fo; 
this employe in a subscription for this magazine, including the 
Huebner course of lessons, could not fail to show returns in jp. 
creased efficiency of the employe and in actual money saved in 
methods of packing, trucking or shipping freight. 


CUMMINS INVESTIGATION SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Temporary suspension of the railroad inquiry by the Senate 
interstate commerce committee was announced this week by 
Senator Cummins. The fact that the railroad brotherhood lead. 
ers were giving their attention to the proposed strike was 
responsible in part for the decision to postpone the hearing for 
a few days. 

The representatives of the state commissions, and others 
interested in the amendment of the transportation act as pro- 
vided in the Capper bills, will be heard, October 24, by the 
Senate committee. The hearing may last several days and will 
interrupt or delay further hearings on the railroad situation, 

Four members of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
October 15, listened to the theories of Frank J. Warne, statis- 
tician and accountant for the four train operating brotherhoods, 
submitted by him in support of his charge that the figures used 
by the railroads when they presented their views to the commit- 
tee were inadequate and misleading. The small attendance of 
the membership of a big committee led to the impression that 
interest in the general inquiry which the committee has been 
conducting has almost disappeared. 

Mr. Warne presented tables to show what the big brother- 
hoods contend the railroads really earned during federal control 
and the guaranty period. He contended, among other things, 
that the corporate income should be used in discussing the 
affairs of a railroad, instead of the income earned from the oper- 
ation of a railroad for the transportation of goods. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports show the operating and the 
corporate income, but in rate casés the operating income is used 
to determine whether the rates under question are or are not 
adequate. 

The witness said the Commission should not have used the 
operating income figures for the “abnormal” war period as the 
base for its decision in Ex Parte No. 74, but should have used 
figures showing “tendencies” over a larger number of years, and 
groups of years. He called attention to the fact that prior to 
the fifteen per cent increase the Commission had said the rev- 
enues of the carriers were adequate. He did not, however, read 
from the later reports in which it announced a contrary conclu- 
sion. Warne also objected to the increase in rates during fed- 
eral control and suggested that that increase was made at the 
solicitation of the railroads with a view to having the rates high 
after the railroads were returned to their owners. The fact that 
railroad officials urged Director-General Hines te increase rates 
just before the end of federal control, he cited as evidence that 
the selfish interest of the railroads, and not the public interest, 
was in view when the rates were increased, under General Order 
No. 28 and Ex Parte No. 74. 

The public and the committee, the witness suggested, were 
misled during federal control by continual reference to the dis- 
proportion between operating revenue and operating expenses. 
His theory was that the public should have been invited to col 
sider the corporate income, which, of course, would reflect the 
rent which the government promised to pay for the use of the 
property of the railroad companies, but all of which it has not 
yet paid. By taking the guaranteed rent, which the witness fig- 
ured at $906,000,000 for class I roads and adding to it other 
items of corporate income he showed that the railroad com 
panies, during federal control, were receiving adequate compensa 
tion. 

Failure to add together the guarantee or rent and the other 
items of corporate income, during federal control, had concealed 
the fact, he said, that during the control period the railroads had 
the largest income ever known. He had a combination of figures 
to show that the income was greater in the years of federal con 
trol than it was in 1916, which figures of the Commission show 
as having been the best year the carriers ever had. He said 
the railroads had hidden behind accounting technicalities. That, 
he said, was no excuse for their not telling the committee the 
truth, which, he claimed, they had not done. 

Senator Fernald of Maine asked why taxes and interest 02 
bonds should not be included when one desired to ascertain the 
real cost of operating a railroad. Mr. Warne said he had used 
the Commission’s accounting method in ascertaining the operat: 
ing income which excludes interest and taxes. 

When the railroad inquiry by the Senate interstate com: 
merce committee is resumed, it is probable that an investigation 
may be made of violations of orders of the Railroad Labor Board. 
The question was brought to the attention of Senator Cummins 
by Vice-President W. N. Doak, of the Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Enginemen, and H. E. Wills, of the Brotherhood of Locum 

tive Engineers. The brotherhood representatives complain 
that the railroads have violated orders of the Labor Board. 
Senator Cummins indicated the matter would be looked into bi 
the committee. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Harding and the Strikers.—In the way he treated the strike 
announcement, President Harding struck a note that has not 
pen heard in Washington for a long time. What he did, or, 
rather, What he refrained from doing, attracted the attention 
of those Whose memories go back fifteen or sixteen years. Had 
Theodore Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson been president when 
the labor chiefs announced their plan to strike, they would 
probably have been invited to a conference in Washington. The 
ct that they were proposing to ignore the law enacted for 
the prevention of interruptions to interstate commerce probably 
would have been condoned to the extent of the chief enforcer 
of the law calling them to confer with him instead of remaining 
attheir places of business and obeying the law. It is no answer 
io say there was formerly no law to deal with such a situation 
as has been created. Before Theodore Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, the Ermentrout conciliation and mediation act was on the 
hooks. It was there when Woodrow Wilson was President. Both 
nen, however, invited to confer with them men who contemptu- 
ously proposed to disregard the law. President Harding may 
yet find it desirable to have the labor leaders come to Washing- 
ion, but the fact that he did not call them here before the 
labor Board summoned them to Chicago caused favorable com- 
ment. The fact that the public members of the Labor Board 
conferred with President Harding on the day the announcement 
of a strike was made and shortly afterward the board sum- 
moned the leaders to come to it, suggested the thought that the 
time had come again when at least some public officials pro- 
posed treating labor leaders as if they were not above the law. 
The Labor Board may be proved to be a futile agency, but, even 
if it is, it is suggested, President Harding did not act on the 
assumption that the crisis supposed to have been created by the 
strike announcement was a thing so big that the men responsi- 
ble for it should have a hearing by the highest executive in 
the land to the ignoring of the agency created by law for such 
asituation. W.G. Lee, one of the leaders, angled, the day after 
the strike was called, for an invitation to come to the White 
House. That the President saw his suggestion that the labor 
leaders would like to come to Washington is a moral certainty. 
That Harding did not “fall for it” is also a certainty. Nothing 
seems to give a labor leader such importance in the eyes of his 
followers as his being summoned to a conference with the 
President. President Harding perhaps knew that when, as he 
udoubtedly did, he suggested to the Labor Board members in 
Washington that they had better ask the labor leaders to come 
to the board and explain why they were imitating the railroad 
companies accused of flouting the board’s awards. 








Suits to Enforce Reparation Orders.—In the event the Com- 
nission upholds the recommendation of Examiner Woodrow in 
the Southport Mills and Procter and Gamble copra products 
cases, what becomes of the suits filed in the courts to enforce 
the Commission’s order of reparation? That is one of the doz- 
ens of questions that have been raised by the recommendation 
of the examiner. The law says that suits to enforce an order 
of the Commission for the payment of money must be filed 
vithin a year from the entry of the order. The order in the 
Southport Mills case was entered the latter part of September, 
1919. Unless suits were filed within a year, the holders of the 
order were without the law before the Commission reopened the 
cases. Courts, as a rule, frown on suggestions that statutes of 
that kind can be suspended by the act of an administrative 
body. When a court has taken jurisdiction of a matter it does 
hot like to have it suggested that what somebody has done has 
had the effect of depriving it of jurisdiction, especially when the 
sue is a sum of money in duspute between parties. It is true 
that cases are often made moot by the acts of legislative bod- 
es, a8, for instance, the bill of lading case brought by the Alaska 
Steamship Company after the Commission’s order respecting the 
forms of bills of lading had been brought into court. Cases are 
limissed on the motion of the plaintiff because the defendant 
has made an arrangement satisfactory to the former. But the 
tases asking for the enforcement of an order requiring the pay- 
ment of money fall not within either category. If the suits are 
Stayed, they are held up by the act of an administrative body, 
after the expiration of the time fixed by law for bringing suits. 
There is also another class of prospective cases. The Southern 
and probably other carriers, not parties to the Southport Mills 
and other cases like it, made reparation claims on the informal 
docket. The law says that suits for the recovery of the charges 
of a railroad shall be brought within two years from the delivery 
or tender of delivery of the freight, or after two years if, within 
linety days from the expiration of the two years, the carrier 
48 given notice of an intention to sue. In the event the Com- 
Mission sustains the examiner, will the Southern be able to 
ecOVer its money, notwithstanding that more than two years 
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have elapsed since the delivery or tender of delivery, as the law 
says? Another way to ask that same question is to inquire 
whether five, ten or fifteen years after the Commission has 
made an order of reparation, it can open the old case and thereby 
place in jeopardy all the settlements that may have been made? 
Still another way is whether there can be no statute of repose 
for those who have dealings with the Commission? 





The Commission’s Call on the President.—Attention has 
been called, in a kindly manner, to the fact that, before the 
European war, the Commission, each New Year’s day, put on 
its long coats, high hats, and proper spats, to call on the Presi- 
dent. The suggestion was that, therefore, the observation that 
the recent call of the Commission on President Harding was the 
first time it had ever gone calling at the White House was in- 
accurate. There is no dispute about the accuracy of the ob- 
servation that, until President Wilson discontinued the New 
Year’s reception, the Commission did even so. Likewise Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, the army, the navy, and all the de- 
partments wished the President a Happy New Year on that day. 
So did Tom, Dick, Harry, the scullion maid and the stranger 
within the gates. But that was not the kind of call to which 
the recent one of the Commission may be likened. It was like 
the formal one which the Supreme Court makes each October, 
and the kind Congress makes when it sends a committee to 
advise the President that it has assembled and has its ears ex- 
tended for whatever he may desire to say to it. 





The Country Without Railroads.—For the purpose of mental 
gymnastics, figure how long the country could exist without rail- 
road service. The answer is that it could go on indefinitely. 
Railroad service is no more indispensable than is an individual 
There would be a terrific diminution, probably, in luxuries and 
non-essentials. There might be an increase in the death rate. 
Then, again, there might not. Those dying from lack of suf- 
ficient food might be offset by those whose lives would be saved 
by their inability to obtain the materials on which to exercise 
their teeth in digging their own graves. It has been estimated 
that there are 10,000,000 automobiles in the country. At present 
the freight cars of the country are transporting about 3,750,000 
tons of freight each working day, that is to say, about 150,000 
cars of an average load of twenty-five tons. It has been esti- 
mated that only 27 per cent of the petroleum and its products 
is carried by the railroads. Automobiles could carry enough 
coal to the refineries to keep them running and they could bring 
away the refinery products needed to keep other automobiles 
going. Every passenger automobile could be required, as a 
condition precedent to the purchase of any additional oil or 
gasoline, to bring to a city every week at least half a ton of 
some useful commodity. Russia, a country without a tenth of 
the ingenuity of Americans, has been existing for four years on 
no more railroad service than probably would continue here, 
without interruption, even if the labor leaders carried out their 
strike program. It is ridiculous to suggest that 2,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, simply by abstaining from work, could bring the country 
so near the brink of ruin that thousands would starve before 
relief measures could be organized. Besides, no well-informed 
man believes that 2,000,000 men would quit, even if that many 
were employed on the railroads now. Another fallacious idea 
is that if all the telegraph operators quit, trains would have to 
stop running. Every book of rules on every railroad in the coun- 
try contains rules for operating trains without the aid of tele- 
graph operators or telegraph wires. Prohibition by railroad 
workers, it is believed, would be far less successful than pro- 
hibition of drinking. Not every man cut off from his alcohol 
has made a determined effort to obtain it, else the country 
would be much damper than it is. Every man, however, de- 
prived of things now hauled by railroad would become a boot- 
legger of things to eat; hence the suggestion that prohibition 
by railroad workers would not be one-tenth so successful as 
prohibition of drinking. 





The Rise in the Price of Oil.—Mysterious rises in the price 
of crude oil and gasoline in the last two weeks have set the 
‘ supposed experts in oil on edge. They do not know why the 
demand for gasoline increased. Of course, when the demand 
for gasoline goes up, crude desponds quickly. But who asked 
for the extra gallon of gasoline? The oil men do not know. 
The possibility of a strike on the railroads never caused any 
appreciable increase in the demand for oil or gasoline. If that 
caused the present bulge, the oil men received no intimation 
from anybody. It is not impossible, however, that retailers 
thought there might be a strike and ordered a barrel or two 
extra just as a precaution. That would be enough to cause a 
disturbance. Automobile owners, too, might have taken the 
precaution of laying in an extra supply of fuel for their engines, 
not because they were frightened (oh, no), but simply because 
they might run out when it would not be convenient to go to 
some filling station. The American has the reputation of being 
a great liver from hand to mouth, but there are times when he 
does surprising things, and this may be one of them. — 
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INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has prescribed regulations to be observed 
by companies or individuals applying for permits to disregard 
that part of the amended interstate commerce law which for- 
bids, after December 31, so-called interlocking directorates of 
common carrier companics. They are to remain in force until 
further order of the Commission. 

In prescribing the regulations the Commission said the 
word “carrier,” as used in the section forbidding interlocking 
directorates, had the meaning attached to it in paragraph 1 of 
section 20-a. The prohibition is carried in paragraph 12 of 
section 20-a. It says it shall be unlawful, after December 31, 
for persons to hold the position of officer or director of more 
than one carrier. The Commission interpreted the first sen- 
tence of the prohibition as covering any person, authorized 
by a carrier, as defined in said paragraph (1), to perform, tem- 
porarily or otherwise, the duties, or any of the duties, ordinarily 
performed by a director, president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, general counsel, general solicitor, general attorney, 
comptroller, general auditor, general manager, freight traffic 
manager, passenger traffic manager, chief engineer, general 
superintendent, gereral land and tax agent, or chief purchasing 
agent, of the carrier.” 


The rules prescribed by the Commission are as follows: 


Applications for orders of authorization under the first. sentence 
of said paragraph (12) may be made by any interested carrier, or by 
any person on his own behalf. 

An application made by such carrier may include a request for au- 
thorization as to more than one person, but such application must 
give the same information as to each person as if it referred to that 
person alone. . mm | 

Each application shall state, as to each carrier, whether it is 
(a) an operating carrier, or (b) a lessor company, or (c) any other 
corporation organized for the purpose of engaging in transportation 
by railroad subject to the act. 4 ' 

In case any position covered by an application is with a carrier 
which has not made an annual report to the Commission, a full state- 
ment of pertinent facts relative to such carrier and its line of rail- 
road shall be given. i 

Each application shall state fully the reasons why the granting of 
the authority sought will not affect adversely either public or private 
interests. 

Each application shall give full informatiom as to the relationship, 
operating, financial, competitive, or otherwise, existing between the 
carriers covered by the requested authorization. 

Each application shall specify as to each person for whom au- 
thority is sought the carriers covered by the requested authorization 
in which that person is the holder of shares of stock or bonds, or both. 
In addition to the information so furnished in the application there 
shall be furnished when and as requested by the Commission, informa- 
tion regarding the financial interests, if any, and the nature and ex- 
tent thereof, of each person for whom authority is sought in each of 
the carriers covered by the requested authorization and in any other 
corporation, copartnership, association, business, enterprise or venture, 
in so far as pertinent. 

The application shall show whether or not any other application 
for authority has been made on behalf of any person or persons 
mentioned in the application, and, if so, give reference to the date of 
such other application, by whom made, and the action, if any, taken 
thereon. 

The application shall show the positions held on the date thereof 
with the carriers covered by the requested authorization. 

The original application and six copies thereof shall be filed with 
the secretary of the Commission at its office in Washington, D. 
The original shall be signed by the applicant or, in case of a corpora- 
tion, by one of its officers authorized to sign on its behalf, and shall 
be verified under oath. Each copy shall beaf the dates and signatures 
that appear on the original and shall be complete in itself, but the 
signatures in the copy may be stamped or-typed and the notarial 
seal may be omitted. The application shall be submitted in type- 
written or printed form, on paper approximately 8%4x11 inches in size, 
with a margin of one and one-half inches at the left for binding. 


Several additional applications have been filed with the 
Commission by railroad officials asking authority to hold posi- 


tions in different railroad companies, under paragraph 12 of 
section 20-a of the interstate commerce act. 


Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Union Pacific, asked authority to hold the position of direc- 


tor in the New York Central, Illinois Central, and the Chicago 
& Alton. 


Application also was made on behalf of the officers and 
directors of the Union Pacific to permit them to hold office in 
the subsidiary companies of that system. A similar applica- 


tion was filed by the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
and subsidiaries. 


E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
asked authority to hold the positions of chairman and member 
of the boards of directors of the St. Louis-San Francisco, the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis, and the Kansas City, 
Memphis and Birmingham, and the Pere Marquette. 


TAXES HINDER SECURITIES SALE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Declaring that the tax situation is intimately related to the 
marketing of railroad and industrial securities on a reasonable 
basis, Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, has written Chairman Fordney of the House ways 
and means committee, that the action of the Senate in increas- 
ing the surtaxes from 32 per cent to 50 per cent in the revised 
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tax bill has resulted in stopping further sales of railroad sey. 
ities held by the Railroad Administration. 

Mr. Meyer pointed out that, acting informally for the Pre 
ident, he had been instrumental in selling for the Railroad Ay. 
ministration approximately $100,000,000 of railroad equipmen; 
trust certificates at exact cost to the government with accryg 
interest. He referred to his testimony before the House ang 
Senate committees on the railroad funding bill and said he ha 
predicted that if to the War Finance Corporation were giyg 
the authority provided for in the bill, the funds used in Carry. 
ing out the provisions of the bill would be recovered through 
the sale of securities by the end of the present fiscal year 
June 30, 1922. 

“I based that estimate on the ability to sell gradually the 
securities which we would probably take from the _ Directoy. 
General of Railroads,” said he. “I based my confident expres. 
sion of opinion, however, upon certain facts and conditions, as 
you will remember. The facts were: 

_ 1. Improving gross and net earnings of the railroads, due to th 
improvement in business, and especially the improvement in the gep. 
eral business of the country that I expected would follow the passag 


of the bill itself, through the increased purchasing power of the rajj- 
roads in connection with maintenance and repair work. 


‘ The increasing ease in the money market and the prospect of 
an improved investment demand. 


Both of these conditions have been emphasized since I appeared 
before your committee. 


There was one other condition upon which my expectation with 
reference to the sale of securities was based, and that was the ep. 
actment into law of the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with regard to the reduction of the upper brackets of the 
income taxes. This latter condition was also made clear in my testi- 
mony on the railroad funding bill before the interstate and foreign 
commerce committees of the Senate and the House. 

Following the adoption by the House of Representatives of the 
reduction of the maximum surtax to 32 per cent, I was able, acting 
informally by authority of the President and the director-general of 
railroads, to arrange the sale in September of about $100,000,000, par 
value, of the railroad equipment trust certificates held by the goy- 


ae at exact cost to the United States government with accrued 
interest. 

Immediately upon the assembling of the Congress and the dis- 
cussion of an increase in the surtax to a maximum of 50 per cent, all 
sales of these securities immediately ceased. It is fair to assume 
that the discussion of the increased surtaxes was intimately related 
to the termination of the market for railroad equipments. The sales 
did not cease because of the exhaustion of the supply of desirable 
securities of the good roads, as the government now holds $54,000,000 
par value of the equipment trust certificates of the same roads of 
which a considerable part already has been actually disposed of. 

The tax situation is intimately related to the marketing of rail- 
road and industrial securities on a reasonable basis, and in view of 
my previous statement I am writing you this letter because I am not 
willing to be responsible for any plans based upon the expectation of 
marketing railroad securities on a 6 per cent basis, if the surtaxes 
are to be raised above the House schedule. 


President Harding October 14 reiterated his intention to 
apprise Congress of his desire to have the railroad funding bill 
passed as soon as possible. He made that declaration in answer 
to a suggestion that he had changed his plans regarding the bill 
and would not undertake to press for its passage. It is not cer: 
tain, however, that he will address Congress formally. It is 
more likely that he will merely write a letter. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce decided, 0c 
tober 18, not to consider the funding bill because the vote om 
the treaty with Germany was scheduled for that day. There 
also was a feeling among the members that consideration of 
the measure should be deferred for the time being on account 
of the general railroad situation being so disturbed. 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol 
lowing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads 
the following amounts: Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad Com 
pany, $2,931.08; Savannah Union Station Company, $1; Wil 
mington Railway Bridge Company, no cash payment; Fourche 
River Valley & Indian Territory Railway Company, $20,600; 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago Railway Company, $20,000. 

The payment of these claims on final settlements is largely 
made up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other 
disputed items as between the railroad companies and the Ad- 
ministration during the twenty-six months of federal contrdl. 

The Treasury has paid $5,000,000 to the New York, NeW 
Haven & Hartford and $1,000,000 to the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio on loan certificates issued by the Commission. 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureo 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
have extended for thirty days the reduced rate on lake carg0 
coal, so that, if navigation continues after the end of October 


there will be coal for the ships to carry if the Northwest desifé 
more fuel. 


LOAN TO K. O. & G. RAILWAY 
The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company has 4 
plied to the Commission for a Joan of $800,000 for 15 years, ' 
be used in the acquisition of 500 coal cars. The cost of the 


cars will not be known until the company has called for bids, 
according to the application. 
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GARBAGE, MINNEAPOLIS TO CRYSTAL, MINN. 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11419, Reservoir Heights Stock Ranch 
ys, Director-General, opinion No. 7167, 64 I. C. C. 57-8, as to a 
rate of 5 cents per 100 pounds on garbage, from Minneapolis to 
crystal, Minn., after June 25, 1918, to February 21, 1919, when 
arate of $2.75 was established, $15 per car minimum, weight 
ninimum 40,000 pounds. The Commission held the five cent 
rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 3.5 cents per 100 
pounds, 40,000 minimum. The business of hog feeding was 
not financially successful and has been discontinued, so rep- 
gration was the only question at issue. 


RATES ON COTTONSEED 


An award of reparation based on a finding of unreasonable- 
ness has been made in No. 11348, Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al., opinion No. 7170, 64 I. C. C. 64-66, as 
io rates on cottonseed, from points in Florida to Cordele, Ga., on 
trafic moving January 17 and May 10, 1919. The charges col- 
lected were based on joint rates that exceed the lowest com- 
binations. In connection with the case the Commission denied 
fourth section relief, to the extent departures from the Fourth 
Section were involved in the case. The carriers will be ex- 
pected to line up their rates in accordance with the tenor of 
ihe decision within sixty days. 


RA'TE ON APPLES IN BARRELS 


An award of renaration has been made in No. 11571, Samuel 
D. West vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., opinion No. 7172, 
(41. C. C. 69-70, on a holding that a rate of 16.5 cents on apples 
in barrels, from Westville, Okla., to Fayetteville, Ark., imposed 
on shipments in the fall of 1919, was unreasonable because and 
to the extent that it exceeded a subsequently established rate 
of 10 cents. 


LIGNITE, STANTON, N. D., TO HECLA, S. D. 


The Commission, in a Yreport on No. 11744, J. J. Strehley 
vs. Northern Pacific et al., opinion No. 7168, 64 I. C. C. 59-60, 
has made a holding of unreasonableness and an award of rep- 
aration on account of a rate of $2.65 on lignite, from Stanton, 
N. D., to Hecla, S. D., in December, 1918. The rate was sub- 


— 


REPARATION ON VEGETABLE OILS 


A recommendation of unqualified reversal in two hotly con- 
tested lines of cases, the Southport Mills and Procter & Gamble, 
involving reparation that has been estimated, unofficially, at about 
$1,000,000, has been made by Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow. 
He made No. 10405, Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Director-General, 
Chicago & Northwestern et al., the vehicle for his recommenda- 
lon that the Commission hold the rates on copra and palm 
kernel products not unreasonable and that no damage had been 
shown by the alleged undue prejudice. The other case is No. 
10559, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, Director-General, et al. 

Woodrow recommends that both lines of cases be dismissed. 
In the Procter & Gamble case he suggests the use of the word 
Teversed.” The original report in the Southport case is car- 
tied in 55 I, C. C. 154, under date of September 30, 1919. The 
teport in the Procter & Gamble case is carried in 55 I. C. C. 108. 

Fifteen months after the Commission had held the rates 
unreasonable, on a supplemental petition for rehearing, filed by 
John F, Finerty, for the Railroad Administration, after it had 
denied the original application, the Commission opened the 
Whole record for proceedings de novo. It is on the wholly re- 
opened cases that Woodrow’s recommendation is based. 

In the event the Commission should follow his advice, it is 
Probable several railroads would have to sue for the return of 
money paid by them, by way of reparation, on the original 
orders. Shippers would be asked to return money which the 
tailroads had paid them on the order of the Commission. The 

ailroad Administration has not made reparation, Finerty taking 

the ground that the Commission had made a mistake and that 
Mon complinants were not really damaged, so they should not 
rye any of the money the railroads earned for the government 
1 the period of federal control. 
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sequently reduced to $2.55 and reparation is to be made to that 
basis. 


RATES ON COAL TO ROSE HILL, ILL. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 11880, Merchants Coal 
and Coke Co. vs. Director-General et al., opinion No. 7174, 64 
I. C. C. 73-4, holding that rates imposed on lump coal from 
Eldnar Mine and Canteen, IIl., to Rose Hill, Ill., and from Can- 
teen to Junction Park, Ill., during federal control were not un- 
reasonable. The question was as to whether the complainant 
should pay the rate specified over the route selected by him, to 
avoid embargoes, or whether the lowest rate over any federally 
controlled route should be imposed. The Commission said the 
record warranted the conclusion that all the cars were specific- 
ally routed and the rates imposed should be collected. There 
was no variation in the line-haul rate, but after arrival at Chi- 
cago the charges for distribution from the common point varied, 
hence the complaint. The report also covers 11880, Sub No. 1, 
Same vs. Director-General et al. 


ASPHALTUM FROM FRANKLIN, PA. 

A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11535, Atlantic Refining Company vs. 
New York Central, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 7169, 
64 I. C. C. 61-3, as to rates on petroleum and asphaltum from 
Franklin, Pa., to intrastate destinations during federal control. 
The Commission found that the rates were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed those from Oil City and awarded 
reparation to that basis. 


PEANUTS, GREENWOOD, FLA., TO BAINBRIDGE, GA. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 11870, Empire Cotton Oil 
Company vs. Alabama, Florida & Gulf, Director-General, et al., 
opinion No. 7173, 64 I. C. C..71-2, holding that the rate on pea- 
nuts, carloads, from Greenwood, Fla., to Bainbridge, Ga., in 
October and November, 1918, was not unreasonable. A rate 
of 24 cents was imposed. On December 6, 1918, a rate of 22 
cents was established and the complainant asked reparation to 
the basis of that subsequently established rate. The Commis- 
sion reiterated that the unreasonableness of a rate is not estab- 
lished by a subsequent reduction, adding that such other evi- 
dence as had been adduced in this case was insufficient to 
warrant condemnation. 


<a 





The Southern Railway, not'a party to the suit, has been 
making reparation, in accordance with the existing orders in 
the two cases, by means of proceedings on the special or in- 
formal docket. Not being a party to the case, that company 
and those like it, if any there are, could have ignored the fact 
that the Commission had condemned the rates it collected, as 
unreasonable and forced shippers to bring formal complaint 
within one year from the end of federal control. If the finding 
is reversed, it is believed the Southern will have to re-collect 
the money returned by it to shippers, although the Jatter, if 
the Commission should again change its mind, could not recover 
from the Southern or any other company because they had not 
filed complaints within one year from the end of federal con- 
trol. 


Reparation in the comparatively few shipments of copra 
and palm kernel products involved in the two lines of cases, it 
is believed, will not exceed $12,000 or $15,000. But it has been 
the custom of the carriers to refund to all shippers, under like 
conditions and circumstances, even if the shippers had not filed 
formal complaints, by resort to the informal docket. 


In the further hearings held on the reopened cases, the 
shippers practically stood pat on the prior record as made by 
them and the order of the Commission. The re-opening was 
ordered so long after the original order -had been issued that 
shippers had made arrangements to sue in the courts because 
the Railroad Administration hed not obeyed the order of the 
Commission. Whether the re-opening of the case had the effect 
of staying the statutes limiting the time in which suits might 
be filed, is one of the law questions not involved in the cases. 


Considerable heat was produced by the friction at the fur- 
ther hearings on account of the Railroad Administration’s the- 
ory that the case in behalf of the Director-General had not been 
fully developed because the shippers, in effect, had warned the 
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railroad traffic officials upon whom the Director-General would 
have to depend for the making of his case, that if they did not 
obey the order of the Commission and make reparation, or if 
they testified in behalf of the Director-General, they would be 
made to suffer the loss of traffic. Finerty put into the record 
copies of letters written by the Southport Mills in which it 
was suggested that it would be only human nature for that com- 
pany to favor the lines which paid the reparation claims, with- 
out suit. The orders in the case run against both the Director- 
General and the railroad corporations, hence the letters to the 
railroad corporations asking whether they would or would not 
pay, without being sued. 

The Commission, in its original report in the Southport Mill 
case, held the rates on copra and palm kernel products from 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Rolling Fork, Miss., to various 
destinations, were unreasonable because and to the extent that 
they exceeded like products of cottonseed. In the Procter & 
Gamble case it held that the rate on copra oil from Ivorydale, O., 
to Macon, Ga., was unreasonable because the full class rate and 
not on the commodity basis used in making rates on cottonseed 
oil. 

The Railroad Administration contended, and Woodrow thinks 
the Commission should agree with it, that even the class rates 
from the Mississippi Valley points were greatly depressed on 
account of water competition and that in relation to them the 
commodity rates on cottonseed products were below the rela- 
tionship that existed, in many other kinds of traffic, between 
the applicable class and commodity rates. Finerty showed that 
the cottonseed and cottonseed product rate bases were made 
when cottonseed was a nuisance and a waste product of cotton 
ginning, whereas copra never has been a waste product. At the 
time of the movement, however, cottonseed oil, if not other 
products, was more valuable than copra oil. 

The examiner devoted some attention to the Finerty charge 
about traffic reprisal, saying: 

The Director-General has termed these letters, all of which are 
in the record, as ‘threats of traffic reprisals.’’ He says that not only 
has each individual carrier had its future business jeopardized by 
resisting the reparation award, but complainant’s action has made 
each carrier exceedingly reluctant to defend these cases, and has 
thus interfered materially with the Railroad Administration’s defense 
thereof. <A witness testified that the ability of large shippers, such 
as complainant, to withhold traffic from a carrier was largely re- 
sponsible, in his opinion, for the continued low level of the cottonseed 
products rates, because each carrier seemed afraid to initiate the 
movement to increase the rates. The letters speak for themslves. 
Although not unlawful, they are subject to criticism. 





RATES ON CRUDE PETROLEUM 

A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner J. T. McGrath in a report 
on No. 12265, Empire Refineries Co., Inc., et al. vs. Texas & 
Pacific et al., as to rates on crude petroleum from Brownwood 
and Ranger, Tex., Oil City, Lewis and Homer, La., to Inde- 
pendence, Kan., and from Brownwood to Okmulgee, Okla. He 
recommended a holding that the rates on crude from Lewis to 
Okmulgee were and are not unreasonable. The complaint cov- 
ered shipments moving in 1918 and 1919. McGrath said the 
Commission should hold the rates from Brownwood, Ranger, 
Oil City and Lewis to Independence unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed 27% and that the rate from Homer to Inde- 


pendence was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 30 
cents. 





RATES ON IMPORTED IRON ORE 


Examiner Richard T. Eddy has recommended a holding of 
unreasonableness as to rates on imported iron ore from Balti- 
more and Boston to Ivorydale, O., in a report on No. 12434, 
Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. He recom- 
mended reparation and the establishment of the railroad pro- 
posed rates of $4.76 from Baltimore, $4.96 from Philadelphia 
and $5.36 from New York and Boston. The shipments on which 
complaint was filed took place between February 22, 1919, and 
May, 1920. Charges from Baltimore were collected at the rate 
of 29 cents per 100 pounds, Boston 291% and 32% cents per 100 
pounds. 


DEMURRAGE LEGALLY APPLICABLE 


Examiner P. J. McGrath has advised the Commission to 
dismiss No. 11468, Bartlesville Zine Co. vs. Director-General, on 
the ground that demurrage charges assessed at Blackwell, Okla., 
on ore, coal and other commodities moving between January and 
August were legally applicable and not unreasonable. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Richard T. Eddy, in a report on No. 12480, M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. after the carrier had refunded 
illegally collected demurrage charges on a carload of gum lum- 
ber shipped from Hugo, Ark., to Chicago. The carrier that 
delivered the shipment collected $340 as demurrage, which was 
alleged to have accrued at Chicago and at points short of the 
delivery point designated in the billing. 
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RATES ON ARMY TENTS 
Examiner Eddy has recommended the dismissal of No. 12513 
Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., on a holding that 
the rates on a large number of shipments of used tents from 
a number of army camps and supply bases to its place of busi. 


ness in Kansas City in 1919 or 1920 were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


RATES ON ZINC ORE 

, Examiner Harris Fleming has recommended, in a report on 
No. 11706, Weir Smelting Co., Caney, Kan., against the Director. 
General, Miami Mineral Belt, et al., that the prior rates on zine 
ore from points on the Mineral Belt & Northeast Oklahoma 
to Caney, Kan., be held not unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial or in violation of section 4, but that the present 
rates are unreasonable because and to the extent that they 
exceed 10.5 cents over route No. 1 and to the etxent that they 
exceed 12 cents over routes Nos. 2 and 3. He recommended 
reparation down to the bases indicated. 


LOG CAR SERVICE ON C. M. & ST. P. 


The complaint of the Norton Lumber Company against the 
St. Paul road, in docket No. 13008, hearing on which was begun 
before Examiner Bartell, in Chicago, October 19, asks the Con. 
mission to order the defendant to provide adequate “methods, 
facilities, and service” for the transportation of logs and asks 
damages because of insufficient car supply and improper equip- 
ment’ furnished the lumber company for the transportation of 
logs from its timber land, located on the Superior division of 
the C. M. & St. P., on the upper peninsula of Michigan. W. C. 
Anderson, secretary and treasurer of the complaining company, 
said it cost his firm between $3.50 and $4.50 a car to prepare 
logs for shipment on flat cars, because they had to be secured 
with stakes and wire. In addition to the expense, he said, this 
method of loading was slow and hazardous. All these disad- 
vantages would be overcome, he said, if the St. Paul road would 
provide so-called patent-stake cars, to which stakes and chains 
are attached. Other lines furnish these cars, according to Mr. 
Anderson, but his company being located only on the C. M. & 
St. P. had to rely on the expensive and inefficient “stake-and- 
wire” method. He said that if he could be sure that the railroad 
would always return the same cars his company would be glad 
to furnish the patent-stake equipment for the cars. 

According to Mr. Anderson’s figures, the Norton company 
shipped 160 cars of logs in the 15 logging months of 1919 and 
1920. In the spring of 1920, however, he said the railroad with- 
drew a large number of flat cars from the logging service, on 
account of the shortage of equipment in other locations, leaving 
the logging company without cars sometimes for several days 
at a time. During all this time, he said, there were men and 
machines enough in the woods to load 12 cars every day. Due 
to the inability to load, Mr. Anderson said that his company lost 
a number of lucrative contracts. 

J. N. Davis, attorney for the St. Paul road, protested against 
the short time which the Commission had allowed to elapse 
between the filing of the complaint and the hearing date. “I 
tried to get a postponement several times,’ he said, “but was 
unsuccessful. In a case of this kind a great deal of detail work 
is necessary, and because of the limited time I will not be able 
to present so complete a case as I had hoped. We will, how- 
ever, do the best we can under the circumstances.” 


Lumbermen, who represented companies owning woodland 
along the line of the St. Paul road on the upper Michigan penin- 
sula, continued to testify most of the second day, at the hearing 
on No. 13008. These men all complained about the small number 
of cars which the St. Paul has in service on its Superior division 
and the poor state of repairs in which these cars are kept. 

J. W. Wells, vice-president and manager of the Wells Lun- 
ber Company, said it had been necessary for his company to 
lease 100 flat cars from another railroad for use the latter part 
of 1920. “During the early part of that year,” he said, “it fre 
quently happened that for days at a time we got no cars at all. 
We had to shut down our operations four times during two 
months, and those shut-downs were very expensive. So we finally 
decided to lease these cars at our own expense. It cost us, I 
all, $5,000.” 

Mr. Wells said that it cost his company $25,000 a year to 
load cars by the stake-and-wire method. He said that they had 
frequently asked the St. Paul road for permission to equip such 
cars as were used in their service with patent stakes at their 
own expense and have been refused. “At one time,” said the 
witness, “we did equip some St. Paul road cars with patent stakes 
only to have a number of them lost and other cars sent out 
to the far west and to other parts of the country carrying our 
equipment.” 

The situation of the Wells Lumber Company, according to 
the witness, was even more favorable for the railroad than that 
of most of the other timber cutters. because, in addition to its 
logging operations, it operates a sawmill at Menominee to which 
all the cut logs moved. Both points are on the St. Paul road 

(Continued on page 858) 
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THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


The half-million train service employes of the railroads, 
sho are members of the so-called “Big Four” brotherhoods and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America, have been ordered 
jy their chief executives to strike, beginning October 30. At the 
ime this was written, late October 21, there seemed to be little 
juubt but that the order would be carried out. 

Following an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the Labor 
ward to make the brotherhood leaders alter their determina- 
jon to carry the strike through, an order was issued by the 
yard, shortly after noon, October 21, citing the brotherhoods 
» appear before it to give cause why they should not be held 
violation of decision No. 147, the wage cut order of last July, 
gd assuming jurisdiction of the strike dispute under the statute 
sone “likely substantially to interrupt commerce.” Hearing 
the order is to be held October 26. 

The order, which was issued in the form of a resolution, 
follows: 


Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of the United States 
pilroad Labor Board that a dispute exists between the following 
qriers and the following organization of their employes (here are 
st out the names of all Class I roads and the five brotherhoods in 

: and : 

Pnereas, Information has come to this board that a conference 
ws held in Chicago on the 14th day of October, 1921, between cer- 
tin of the executives of said carriers and certain executives of the 
qganization of said employees, relative to the matters in dispute, at 
yhich conference no agreement was reached; and | 

Whereas, Immediately following said conference it was announced 
though the public press that the executives of said organization of 
nilway employes had issued and sent out to the members thereof, 
gers or Written authority to strike, and that a strike vote had been 
taken on the lines of the carriers mentioned; and ; : 

Whereas, The board’s information is to the effect that said strike 
is threatened on two grounds: " ? vi 

1, In opposition to the wage reduction in decision No. 147 of the 

the board, and 

9, On account of an unsettled dispute both as to wages and work- 

ing conditions: , 

Be it Resolved by the United States Railroad Labor Board: 
st-That in so far as said threatened strike is in opposition to, and 
in violation of, decision No. 147 of this board, the above-named labor 
organizations on each of said carriers be and are hereby cited to 
appear before this board for hearing as to the question of whcther 
or not they have violated or are violating decision No. 147; and 
%ni—That in so far as said threatened strike is the result of a dispute 
between said carriers and their organization of employes concerning 
wages and rules and working conditions, this board hereby assumes 
jurisdiction of said dispute on statutory ground that it ‘‘is likely 
substantially to interrupt commerce,’’ and said carriers and said 
oganizations of employes are hereby cited to appear before this 
ward at Chicago, Ill., for a hearing of said dispute. The hearing 
om both the foregoing matters is set for Wednesday, October 26, 1921, 
at 10 a. m. ; 

Be it further Resolved, That the secretary of the board notify 
ach of said carriers and its organizations of employes, both by wire 
and by mail, of the date of said hearing and furnish each of them 
with copy of this resolution. ; : 

Be it further Resolved, That both parties of said dispute are 
hereby directed to maintain the status quo on the property of said 
carriers, until said hearing and decision, by order of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. 


The supposition that labor leaders were withholding any an- 
nouncement of the result of the union’s recent strike vote until 
the action taken by the railway executives at their Chicago 
necting, October 14, became known, and until the Labor Board 
expressed its views on the piece work question, was borne out, 
October 14, when, at what appeared to be the psychological mo- 
nent, and within an hour after the board had issued an order 
on piece work rules, the five brotherhood general chairmen sent 
amessage to the railway executives asking a conference. 

This request was granted, and immediately after the close 
of the meeting of the railway executives a committee of five of 
them met with the labor chairmen. It became known, after this 
meeting, that the labor leaders had presented to the executives 
tlesame demands that were made in July, the refusal to comply 
vith which, on the part of the railroad corporations, was followed 
by the strike vote recently completed. These demands included 
the rescinding of wage cuts put into operation on July 1, the 
bromise not to seek further cuts, and the re-establishment of the 
wertime rules contained in the national agreements. In an- 
‘wer to these demands, the brotherhood chairmen were presented 
vith copies of Chairman Cuyler’s statement, which said that a 
further cut was to be asked in order to permit a reduction in 
tilroad rates. Labor leaders left the conference tight-lipped 
but Dointing to the overwhelming strike vote in their possession 
an indication of what might follow. 

Although the Board’s recent decision on piece work simply 
legates the matter to individual roads and their employes for 
‘onference, and was at best a left-handed victory for the rail- 
"ad corporations, it pained the labor leaders deeply, for they 
lad hoped that the board would continue in operation the na- 
os agreement rules forbidding piece work as a basis for 

es, 

The strike call followed the refusal of the railroad executives 
lo reconsider the determination, expressed at their Chicago 
neeting, October 14, to ask for a further 10 per cent cut in 
mages In order to make a reduction in rates possible. The strike 
a of the unions was based on the 12 per cent cut allowed 
“ the Labor Board last July and it is on that issue, ostensibly, 

at the strike has been ordered. Labor leaders have pointed 
‘lt at various times that this vote merely placed it in their 
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power to use their discretion in the matter, and, since the walk- 
out ordered followed closely their unsuccessful attempt to get 
the executives to refrain from asking for further wage cuts, it 
appears that the real issue is not the 12 per cent cut already 
made, but the 10 per cent cut threatened. 

The strike on the Internat.onal & Northern, a Texas road, 


will oegin at noon, October 22. The rest of the roads of the 
country are divided into four groups, the workers on the first 
of which are to strike at 6 a. m., October 30, to be followed by 
those on the other three groups at intervals of 48 hours. The 
roads constituting the first group are as follows: 

Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
(except Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern), Southern Pacific 
(Atlantic system, including Houston, east and west, Texas & 
Houston and Texas Central), Northern Pacific, Missouri Pacific, 
Southern Railway (lines east and west), Seaboard Air Line, Vir- 
ginian Railroad, San Diego & Arizona, Kansas City Southern, 
St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt), International & Great 
Northern, Texas & Pacific. 


The names of the voads which are to constitute groups two 
and three, and on which the walk-outs are scheduled for No- 
vember 1 and 3, respectively, were given out October 17. Group 
one, which is to be affected October 30, was amended to include 
the Kansas City Southern and the Texas & Pacific. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville was transferred from that group to group two, 
which includes the following: New York, New Haven & Hart- 


CHANDLER WIRES THE PRESIDENT 


W. H. Chandler, of Boston, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, October 20 sent the following tele- 
gram to President Harding: 

“Have just wired Chairman Barton, of the Labor Board, 
as follows: 


Your board has summoned union labor leaders for confer- 
ence Chicago today to discuss terms of settlement of strike on 
reported basis that carricrs translate twelve per cent wage re- 
duction of July first into reduced freight rates, and that carriers 
agree nut to petition Labor Board for any further reduction in 
wages for certain period of time not stated, and that unions 
agree not to strike. National Industrial Traffic League be- 
lieves business prosperity cannot obtain until railway rates have 
been reduced, and that rate reductions cannot be made until 
railway costs have been reduced. Reduction of freight rates 
should be made possible by reductions from time to time in 
wages of employes as the cost of the necessaries of life and the 
wages of other working men are reduced. Any action on part 
of Labor Board which prevents reduction of transportation 
costs will, in our opinion, be harmful to country. On behalf of 
very large body of shippers, members of this organization, lo- 
cated thrcughout the country, we protest any action which 
interferes in any way with carrying out a well-defined program 
for simultaneous reductions in rates and wages as conditions 
justify the same, and believe it is far better to have the strike 
now and get this question settled rightly than to effect any 
compromise destructive of program outlined. We, therefore, 
urge that no action be taken by the Labor Board that will 
preclude the determination on its merits of an application made 
by carriers for further reduction of railroad labor costs. 


“We believe this to be the sentiment of a vast majority 
of the people who will be directly effected by the strike, 
and we urge the administration to stand firm on the prin- 
ciples we advocate.” 


ee # 


ford; Delaware & Hudson; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; St. 
Louis San Francisco (entire system); Louisville & Nashville; 
Nickel, Plate; Erie; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (entire sys- 
tem); Atlantic Coast Line; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Lehigh Valley; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
The following lines are included in group three: Minneap- 


olis & St. Louis; Burlington system; Chesapeake & Ohio; New 
York Central Lines; Boston & Albany; Baltimore & Ohio; West- 
ern Pacific; Denver & Rio Grande; Chicago & Alton; Illinois 
Central; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley; Soo Tine: Great Northern; 
Lake Erie & Western; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Group four, which is to be affected November 5, includes 
all the other roads of the country. 

The board’s entrance into the situation, as a potential peace- 
making body, was made on October 18, when, at the request 
of Chairman Barton, who was at that time in Washington with 
the other two public members of the board, an invitation was 
extended to the five brotherhood chairmen to confer with the 
board on October 20. On the return of the three public mem- 
bers of the board from Washington the report gained credence 
that it had been delegated by the President to try to convince 
the two opposing sides that its plan for rate reductions and a 
postponement of further wage requests in return for the rescind- 
ing of the strike order was a good one. The scheduled con- 
ference took place in the board’s hearing room in Chicago. 

After nearly five hours’ discussion behind closed doors. the 
conference of Labor Board members and brotherhood chiefs 
adjourned, late October 20, without having achieved any marked 
results. The only official statement given out was one of a 
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few sentences, hurriedly penciled by Ben W. Hooper, public 
member, and agreed on by the conferees before the door was 
opened. It read: 

“There has been a full and frank discussion of the situation. 
The Labor Board and the brotherhood chiefs exchanged views 
in a perfectly pleasant way. The interview was beneficial, but 
we cannot say that any definite results were obtained.” 

For the brotherhoods, the only expression forthcoming was 
a statement by W. G.. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, to the effect that the “situation remained 
unchanged.” ‘We stood pat,” he said. “There will be a strike.” 

Chairman Barton, after the conference, refused to say what 
the next move by the board would be. “There will be no more 
meetings with the brotherhood chiefs,’ he said, “and it is im- 
possible to say at present if we will invite the railroad presidents 
to confer.” 

“Will steps be taken to order the unions to show why a 
strike will not be in violation of your wage reduction order of 
last July?” he was asked. 

“Until we have held an executive meeting there will be 
nothing to add to what Mr. Hooper has given out,” he answered. 

The impression left by the board members was that it was 
thought hopeless to deal further with the brotherhoods. There 
remained, however, the so-called standard unions, eleven in 
number, with which it may be easier to reason. At any rate, 
there has been nothing to indicate that the board has thrown 
up its hands and called it a hopeless job. It was expected that 
after an executive session, probably to be held October 21, some- 
thing more of the future plans of the board would be made 
known. 

For a time, late in the afternoon, it looked as if some sort 
of agreement would be reached. When the conference recessed 
at 4:45 nothing was said, officially, except that it would re- 
convene at 7 o’clock. The brotherhood chiefs, however, imme- 
diately repaired to their hotel in a body and retired to confer 
among themselves. It was inferred from this that the board 
had laid some definite proposition before them—probably that 
advanced by the public members as a solution in Washington— 
and that the labor leaders had promised te consider it and 
report their decision at the evening ‘session. 

Early in the week there were rumors of an impending split 
between the brotherhoods and the so-called -standard unions, 
affiliated for the most part with the American Federation of 
Labor. B. M. Jewell, president of the railway employes’ de- 
partment of the A. F. of L., has repeatedly stated that he op- 
posed a strike, but denied these rumors. Conferences were 
held in Chicago during the week at which the general chairmen 
of these organizations were in attendance, but it was supposed 
that their decision would be withheld until the result of the 
board-brotherhood parley was known. The strike policy of 
these unicns was not definitely known as this was written, al- 
though it is considered certain that they would follow the 
brotherhoods. 

Dispatches from San Antonio stated that local brotherhood 
officials had been advised by their chiefs to carry out strike 
plans as arranged. These contemplate a walk-out on the Inter 
national & Great Northern to take place at noon October 22. 

The American Railroad Men’s Association. a fraternal organ: 
ization, with 10,000 members among the yardmasters, yardmen 
and switchmen, issued an appeal from its headquarters in Mil 
waukee, October 20, calling on the brotherhoods to withdraw 
their strike order. The statement urged the members of the 
associaticn to remain at work. 


Railroad executives are of the opinion that enough loyal 
employes will remain at work, in case of a strike, to make it 
possible to handle passenger, mail and milk trains with the 
help of such former employes as can be re-employed and such 
new men as can be hired. Some eastern roads, such as the 


Lehigh Valley and the Central of New Jersey, have already - 


begun to advertise for men for “permanent positions.” 
roads are expected to do so within the next few days. 

A meeting of western railroad executives was called for 
the afternoon of October 21 in Chicago, but at the time of this 
writing no advice as to the plans adopted at that meeting was 
available. It was not expected to adjourn until a late hour. 


ERIE OFFICER WANTS STRIKE 


F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad, expressed 
a hope that the proposed railroad strike would be carried out. 
The real purpose of the strike, he said, was to bring about gov- 
ernment ownership, a question which ought to be settled at 
present, once for all. 

“It should be understood,’ Mr. Underwood said, “that the 
present strike movement so prominently before the public, anal- 
yzed, amounts to this: It is different from any other strike in 
that it is not directed against the railways, but against the 
verdict of a body constituted by Congress. who, after a hearing, 
fixed wages, not at the instance of the interested parties, but 
founded on conditions developed by evidence. 

“We are back at the old junction; are a minority to starve 
and inconvenience their paymasters, the public, for the reason 


Other 
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that a board of umpires, on which they (the men) were repr 
sented, fail to suit their views? It is really a government affair 
inasmuch as both rates and conditions were inaugurated py ; 
tribunal entirely apart from the railroads.” #4 


ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION 


“One of the greatest problems before the American People 
is the establishment of a more economic system of distribution 
and one of the. greatest factors in the cost of distribution is 
transportation, and it appears that the greatest factor in trans. 
portation costs is represented in wages,” said Representative 
Sydney Anderson, chairman of the joint commission on agrieyl. 
tural inquiry. 

; “We are now passing through a period of readjustment of 
prices of commodities and wage levels incident to the actiy. 
ities of production and distribution. 


“The unwillingness of any group which is an element jp 
costs of production or distribution to do its full share toward 
effecting a proper readjustment of costs and wages, necessarily 
retards a return to normal. The interests of all groups and 
classes of people in this readjustment are so interwoven that 
no group or class can properly avoid the concessions necessary to 
a re-establishment of normal activities. 


“Freight rates are today at their peak. It is recognized 
by everyone that the transportation charges incident to the 
movement of essential commodities must be placed on the level 
which will permit of the free movement of these essentials to 
consumers at a cost that can be supported on the basis of norma] 
prices. For example, one of the greatest items of living costs 
today is rent. Rents are high mainly because, as given in 
testimony before committees of Congress, we are short from a 
million and a quarter to two and one half million homes. The 
last issue of the United States Forest Service in reply to Senate 
Resolution 311, shows that practically fifty per cent of the coun 
try’s farms are underbuilt. In fact, forty-six per cent of all 
lumber purchased is used by the farmer. 


“In some instances when lumber is purchased by home 
builders and farmers the consumer’s dollar divides 23 cents 
for lumber, 23 cents for retailing, and 54 cents for transportation. 
This is predicated on shipment of common fir boards from Port: 
land, Oregon, to an 80 cent rate destination, which is in the 
heart of the consuming territory of this country—the corn belt 
of Illinois and Indiana. Mill prices for No. 1 common fir boards 
approximate $10 per thousand feet and the freight cost based 
upon the weight of this lumber, $24 per thousand feet, and the 
retailer’s margin to cover cost and profit is approximately 30 
per cent. 


“Manifestly, the mill price and freight cost represent the 
total cost to the retailer. If a retailer is operating on a 30 per 
cent margin, in these instances his margin on the commodity 


4 png as against his margin on the transportation factor of 


“Freight costs react in a similar way in a greater or less 
proportion on the movement of other essential commodities. 

“Selling railroad service is like selling any other service 
or commodity—it must be priced within the reach of the people 
who pay for it. 


“The elements which go to make this price must all be read: 
justed in accordance with a new commodity price level if the 
price of commodities is to be able to support the price of trans: 
portation.” 


LOWER COAL RATES URGED 


The position of the American Wholesale Coal Association, 
with regard to wage and rate reductions, is set for‘h in a tele 
gram to the Association of Railway Executives by W. R. Coyle, 
president of that association. He addressed Alfred P. Thom 0 
that subject as follows: 


Confirming our suggestion to you in Washington on October 12 
please put before.the Association of Railway Executives the fcllowing 
as coming from us: : 

Our customers, the consumers of coal, are asking why their co 
remains so high. You and we know that coal has come down and 
that lower prices to them can come only with lower rates. : 

A considerable rate reduction is the only move at this time which 
pe gain the entire support of the public for a, further wage reduc 

ion. 

When the American public knows the facts, 
danger from a national strike. e 

The people are impatient over the delay in adjusting rates. We 


there will be n0 


recommend that you announce at once a sweeping downward revisiol 
of the rates on all coal and coke. If necessary, we recommend that 
you announce a further reduction in wages to take effect simultane 
ously with the new rate schedule. It is our opinion that such al 
announcement immediately made by you will be a great aid to bus 
ness revival as coal is an impcertant factor in the operation of evel’ 


factory and a necessity in the heating of every home. 


LABOR BOARD APPOINTMENT 
It was announced at the Labor Board, October 19, tha! 
Harper Leech, newspaper man, formerly of Memphis and Den: 
ver, had been appointed publicity secretary of the board. He 
wil assume his duties at once. 
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HARDING CONSIDERS THE RATE, WAGE, 


AND STRIKE SITUATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Harding, Oct. 15, made a spectacular public entry 
into the questicn of freight rates and wagcs. He has been in the 
matter actively, but not publicly, for weeks, but on the day 
mentioned he took a public step by bringing together the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the public group in the mem- 
yership of the Railroad Labor Board. In effect, he told them to 
work out a solution for the impasse that seemed impending. 
They worked on that day and planned to resume their labors 
on October 17. 

At noon of October 15 he walked up Pennsylvania avenue 
with R. M. Barton, chairman; G. Wallace W. Hanger and Ben 
W. Hooper, the three public members of the Labor Board, to the 
ofice of the Commission. Arrangements had been made for 
their coming and they were immediately shown into the confer- 
ence room of the Commission. The Commission adjourned its 
confercnce on the western grain case and took up the question 
to which the President hoped they would find the answer. 

For the remainder of that day the members of the two 
boards, the one that regulates the largest item of expense borne 
by the railroads and the one that regulates, to a large extent, 
the revenues of the carriers, remained closeted with each other 
discussing the significance of the abundant figures each was 
able to lay on the conference table. 

The reason for the getting together was shown in a state- 
ment issued at the White House coincident with the departure 
from the President’s office of the President and the three public 
members of the Labor Board. It was, however, buried at the 
bottom of the statement: 


For a long time the President has been giving much attention to 
the problem of the railroads in its broadest relations. He has been 
persistently assured on one side that business could not make a gen- 
eral and lasting improvement until railroad rates should come down; 
and cn the other side, he has been told that it was impossible for 
rates to come down unless the wage charge should be lowered. He, 
therefore, determined to get together the two public bodies which 
have to deal with wages and rates, and give them every possible 
encouragement to take a strong lead in the effort at an adjustment. 


The walk from the White House office to the office of the 
Commission took place just at the time when the statement 
that a strike could not be averted was being circulated by the 
early editions of the afternoon newspapers. While the first pub- 
lic move was dramative in its effect, the methods employed were 
extremely democratic, as had been arranged by Chairman Mc- 
Chord. The only special arrangement made for the President 
and those who came with him was the setting aside of an eleva- 
tor intended to take them through to the eleventh floor, without 
stop. But the President spoiled that arrangement and Secretary 
McGinty, who was on hand at the front door as a reception com- 
mittee, did not try to divert him when he walked into the first 
open elevator door. 

President Harding, when the party had entered the confer- 
ence room, told the.members of the two bodies he had brought 
together he hoped they would consider the subject and come to a 
conclusion as to what the railroads and the workers should do 
to help in the restoration of business and the unemployment of 
the millions, with whom it is not a question of what wage, but 
any wage at all. 


Chairman McChord made a brief response, saying that he 


and his colleagues believed they had an appreciation of the im-- 


portance of the task public sentiment had placed on the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders, although there was no law requiring him to 
take any steps. In about ten minutes from the time he had 


ag the building, President Harding was on his way back to 
is office. ; 


A movie stunt—at least one that the movie photographers ap- 
preciated—was staged by a little girl, daughter of a fruit stand 
merchant a step or two from the Commission building. The 
little girl handed the President the largest yellow-pink apple she 
could find on the fruit stand. The President thanked her for it 
and moved off down the street munching it. 

While neither the White House statement nor anything said 
at the Commission indicated it to be a fact, it is believed the 
alrangement for the conference between the two bodies was 
made when President Harding and Chairman McChord talked 
with each other for a few minutes October 12. Chairman Mc- 
Chord, after leaving the President’s office, showed the news- 
paper correspondents a fine photograph of George Christian, the 
President‘s secretary, and told them he had stopped at the 
White House to get it, and incidentally to say good morning to 
the President. 

President Harding has been anxious to avoid the appearance 
of trying to suggest or dictate to the Commission as to what it 
Should do in the matter of rates. His desire has been to ob- 
Serve the proprieties but at the same time to “get a line” on 
the truth of the matters about which the railroad presidents 
and the labor leaders cannot agree. His sense of the business- 
like way to handle the subject has been at war with the sug- 
8estion that he, who, in the event of a strike, will be expected to 
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see to it that the strikers do not starve the country into sub- 
mission, could not, with propriety, ascertain the facts on which 
the two independent bodies must act in disposing of the ques- 
tions that must be decided by them, except by resort to the 
reports they make on the cases that come formally before them. 

In effect, the Harding move, it is believed, is a determina- 
tion to know the reasonable thing to do with freight rates and 
rates of pay and then insist that both railroad executives and 
labor leaders adhere to the thing that the Commission and the 
public members of the wage board say is the proper thing to 
be done, in the interest of the whole public. In the White House 
statement, he pointed out that the labor representatives and the 
management representatives, in the nature of things, are parti- 
sans and that, therefore, he did not deem it necessary to invite 
them to a conference of bodies concerned with the interest of 
labor, of management, of shippers, and of the general community. 

The White House statement in which the President’s idea 
as to what might be accomplished by conference was as follows: 


By invitation of the President Messrs. R. M. Barton, chairman; 
G. Wallace W. Hanger and Ben W. Hooper, constituting the public 
group of the United States Railway Labor Board, came to the White 
House today fora conference with the President. Later, the President 
went personally with them to the offices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for a continuation and expansion of the conference. 

The puipose of the meeting was a broad consideration of the pos- 
sibility of an early adjustment of railroad rates and wages, in the ex- 
pectation that it would contribute to the industrial revival. 

The Railway Labor Board, created by the Cummins-Esch act, 
comprises nine members in three groups of three each. The public 
group are named by the President: the labor group are named from a 
list nominated by the railway labor organizations; and the managing 
group from a list of nominees named by the railway executives. The 
board is authorized generally to deal with the labor, wage and working 
conditions that concern the employes of the railways, and is given, in 
some directions, rather broad powers. 

In asking the members of the public group to meet him the 
President was moved by the desire to accomplish what he hopes may 
be important results as early as possible. Recognizing that the labor 
group and also the managing group are in the nature of things par- 
tisans of the respective elements which they represent, the President 
felt that it was unnecessary to invite these two groups, because their 
attitude would necessarily be partisan in any consideration of wage 
questions. The labor group could be expected to advocate maintenance 
of the highest possible wages, while the managing group could equally 
be expected to insist that wages ought to be reduced. It was, there- 
fore, the President’s opinion that the most prompt and effective results 
might be secured by simply calling in, the public group, which is con- 
cerned equally with the interest of labor, of management, of shippers, 
and of the general community. 

The President has been impressed that a somewhat anomalous 
situation surrounds the relations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Railway Labor Board. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has very large powers, through its control of rates, to 
determine what the revenue of the railways shall be: while the Rail- 
way Labor Board, through its authority in the matter of wage de- 
terminations, has a very large power in determining the largest item 
of railway expenditures. The President was. therefore, impressed 
with the desirability of getting these two highly potential bodies to- 
gether and reaching something like a definite understanding between 
them. It is a fact not entirely without interest, that these two 
bodies have never officially met together. 

Then follows the paragraph quoted above. 

Labor Board Strike Settlement Plan 


On Sunday, October 16, the. public members of the Labor 
Board, through Mr. Hooper, gave out the following statement, 
suggesting a plan for settlement, the railroads to translate the 
wage cut of last July into rate reductions and withdraw from 
their plan for further wage reductions until these rate reduc- 
tions have been made, the workers to withdraw from their 
strike plan pending action by the board on subsequent proposals 
by the railroads for further wage cuts: 

“Until Friday .nere was but little, if any, danger of a rail- 
road strike. The railway workers would have incurred universal 
condemnation for resisting by force a wage cut so manifestly 
just and reasonable as that made in July. It likewise remains 
to be seen whether the issuance of a strike order merely because 
a petition for a wage reduction is about to be filed will be sus- 
tained by public opinion. 

“The railroad labor board has functioned for more than 
eighteen months, settling hundreds of controversies between 
carriers and their employes, and its decisions, with few excep- 
tions, have been respected by both sides. There is absolutely 
nothing in existing conditions that justifies the carriers and 
their employes in inflicting the ruinous results of a strike on 
themselves and on the public. There is no amount of propa- 
ganda that can convince the people that either side is entirely 
blameless. 

“On July 1 the railroad labor board reduced railway wages 
12 per cent, aggregating about $400,000,000 per annum, basing 
the estimate on the normal number of employes. 

“Since then, by a revision of only a part of the working 
rules, of only one class of employes, the carriers have received 
further benefits amounting to many millions of dollars. , 

“Friday the carriers notified the employes they would ask 
the labor board for a further wage cut of 10 per cent, at the 
same time assuring the public that the shippers and the people 
should have the benefit of this wage reduction in the form of 
reduced freight rates. 

“To this proposition the employes reply that no general re- 
duction of freight rates followed the $400,000,000 wage reduc- 
tion; that the cost of living has not since been sufficiently 


lowered to justify another wage reduction, and that they will 
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strike without even awaiting a decision of the labor board as 
to whether another reduction is just and reasonable. This is 
the present stage of the controversy. 

“There is at least one feasible plan by which it can be 
settled and a strike averted. That plan is predicated upon an 
excellent suggestion made by Gen. Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in his speech at Chicago last Friday. His sug- 
gestion follows: 

“*Nevertheless, it is a fact that the carriers, though they 
are not earning what they should earn to entitle them to be 
called prosperous, nor what the law intends they shall earn, 
cannot rest under such protection while other business struggles 
for its life. 

“It would be a wise policy for the carriers publicly to 
avow that view and voluntarily reduce rates where they now 
work hardship, even though such rates may be unreasonable in 
a transportation sense, and even though to reduce them means 
a loss of revenue to the carriers.’ 

“If the railroads will immediately in good faith, adopt this 
suggestion and translate the wage cut of July into a reduction 
of freight rates, the situation can be cleared up, freight rates 
reduced to shippers, the cost of living reduced to the consumers, 
and a stimulating effect exerted upon all business. 

“The public undoubtedly expected this result when the July 
wage reduction was made, and its consummation now, though 
somewhat delayed, would be highly gratifying. 

“Deflation should be general and, as far as possible, uni- 
form. Up to this time the farmer is the only man that has 
deflated, and he came to the earth with a thud. This was 
because he did not possess the parachute of organization to 
break his fall. 

“Another catastrophe of that sort should be avoided, if 
possible. Wages and freight rates should come to a just and 
reasonable level uniformly or by alternating stages. 

“Of course, nothing in these observations should be con- 
strued to indicate what the action of the labor board will be 
on any future wage dispute. Such disputes will continue to 
be adjusted by the voard in accordance with the evidence sub- 
mitted and the requirements of the transportation act. ~When 
reductions are justifiable they will be given. 

“Pending the working out of the rate reduction and the 
action of the labor board on such petition for further wage re- 
duction as the carriers may subsequently submit, let the strike 
order be withdrawn. 

“This method of procedure has the merit of affording ‘cool- 
ing time’ to everybody concerned, and does not involve any 
sacrifice of pride or prestige, either to the carriers or to the 
employes.” 

It would take a 10 per cent reduction in the present freight 
rates for the railroads to carry out the suggestion of the public 
group of the Labor Board for the 12 per cent wage reduction 
of July 1 to be translated into a reduction in freight rates. That 
reduction in wages was estimated by the Labor Board at $400,- 
000,000. For the year ended September 1, 1921, according to 
tentative figures prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
the gross revenue of the carriers (for the year that the Ex Parte 
74 rates have been in operation) is just a shade over $6,000,000,- 
000. Of that sum, $4,000,000,000, roughly speaking, is freight 
revenue. The rest is express, mail and passenger. 

The net operating income for the year of the present rates, 
it has been figured, will be $530,000.000. That is a little less 
than 3 per cent on the valuation used by the Commission. These 
figures were made by Julius Parmelee of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

Members of the public group of the Labor Board, when 
asked whether they had prepared figures showing the effect of 
their proposal on the revenues of the carriers, said that what- 


ever was to be given out on the subject would have to come 
from President Harding. 


White House and the Strike 


Within 48 hours after the labor unions annownced their 
plan to inaugurate a progressive railroad strike, with the first 
detachment walking out on October 30, the following things 
seemed to have become corivictions in the minds of the officials 
in Washington on whom responsibility rested: 


The railroads would not be taken over by President Harding, on 
any pretense, regardless of the poorly concealed wish of the railroad 
operatives that that would be the outcome of their moves. 

There would have to be reductions in rates on heavy loading com- 
modities, regardless of what the immediate effect would be on the 
revenues of the railroads: not because the labor unions, indirectly, 
have suggested that they had made sacrifices and the railroads should 
be compelled to do likewise. but because President Harding believes 
there can be no general restoration of good business unless and until 
that is done. 

Interference with commerce between the states would not be per- 
mitted: that if any men were willing to move trains or perform any 
other transportation service they would have full and ample pro- 
tection. so that the terrorism that is the usual weapon of the strikers 
could not he brought into play. 

That the hasis of settlement*>suggested in the public statement 
of the public grovn of the labor board was nothing more than a 


general hasis for the removal of the impasse between the railroads 
and their workmen. 


Little talking was done by public officials after the plan of 
the public group of the Labor Board was made public. Chair- 
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man Barton and his colleagues disappeared from their hote| 
and, except the chairman, no member of the group could be Jp. 
cated until just before time for the resumption of the confer. 
ence between that group and the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sioners, at 2 o’clock, October 17. The Commissioners spent the 
morning of that day in listening to arguments on the re-openeq 
Holmes & Hallowell case. Chairman Barton was closeted with 
Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on inter. 
state commerce. He refused to see newspaper men. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said, there was no sign of 
panic among the officials—none of that running around in gir. 
cles that was so noticeable in 1916 when Congress, while the 
labor leaders were holding stop watches, so to speak, hurried 
to pass the Adamson bill, in the form that satisfied the labor 
leaders. 

The Pennsylvania Situation 


One fact taken from the mass of material given the public 
by the labor leaders attracted more than an ordinary amount of 
attention. It was the elimination of the Pennsylvania from the 
group of roads on which the walk-out was to take place on the 
first day. That was taken as a tactical move by the labor lead. 
ers to hide a weakness in their organizations not known to the 
public generally. That weakness is caused by the fact that the 
Pennsylvania has a large number of men in its employ who 
think more of the money they have accumulated in the pension 
fund that is being managed by the company than the demands 
of the hot-headed younger element which seems to control the 
labor organizations. 

It has been estimated that from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
men on the Pennsylvania rolls would not obey the strike order. 
That company also has a large number of men on the retired 
list, men of substance and standing in their communities, who 
would volunteer for work, just as was the case during the “un- 
authorized” strikes of the spring of 1920, when some of the 
trains on that railroad were operated by men who had been on 
the retired list for several years. 

The fact that eastern roads, generally speaking, were not 
on the list of those to go out first was attributed to the same 
condition, and a feeling on the part of the labor leaders that it 
would not be good for them, in a publicity sense, io call a 
strike in the East, on the first day of the progressive game, and 
have the fact go forth that trains were operating, not “as 
usual,” but operating in numbers large enough to show that the 
tie-up, even when enthusiasm for a fight was at its highest, was 
not complete. 

After Chairman Barton had finished his long talk with Sen- 
ator Cummins, he and Ben W. Hooper, another member of the 
public group, talked with Attorney-General Daugherty. No 
statement as to the nature of the talk between them was made. 


Harding Had Strike in Mind 


President Harding called the Labor Board public group 
into a consultation with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with a view, primarily, to having them devise a plan for remov- 
ing any possible ground for a strike. When he called them 
he had advices that indicated to him that the labor leaders, if 
the railroad executives planned further wage reductions, would 
call a strike. It was recognized that whatever the Labor Board 
members devised would necessarily become the plan on which 
the President would undertake to settle any strike that might 
be called. Therefore, after the strike was called, they continued 
their conference and came to be regarded as the Presidents 


- representatives in the preparation of what he would lay before 


the labor leaders and the railroad executives as a substitute 
for what each had proposed. The President’s first interest was 
the restoration of conditions he thinks are necessary to a re 
storation of business, which a strike, necessarily, would defer. 

Postmaster-General Hays was the only: public official who 
made comment on the subject after the plans of the labor lead- 
ers had been given to the public, in detail. ’ 

“IT am sure the parties to the controversy will not permit 
developments which will interfere with government service, 
said the head of the mail department. “This is not time for 
statements from this department. A time for action may come. 
I sincerely trust that it will not. If it does, there will be ac 
tion. The mails will be moved.” 

If the strike is actually begun and the mails are actually 
moved there will be no such general pinch in the big cities . 
would result from the stoppage of trains carrying food. Foo 
may be moved in huge quantities by parcel post. Former Post- 
master-General Burleson, while in control of the post office, 
moved mail in freight trains. Postmaster-General Hays, if able 
to make good on his promise to move the mails, could do the 
same thing. ; ‘ 

However, Washington, at the time this was written, was n0 
prepared to admit that the strike would actually be begun, yt 
cept possibly in a technical sense. There was no suggestion, i 
the days immediately following the calling of the strike, of 
legislation. Officialdom was proceeding on the assumption t = 
there was enough law to accomplish anything that might : 
deemed fair and reasonable. President Harding, in calling , 
wage board and the Commission into conference, —, 
without the authority of any statute, not to obtain an orde 
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from either of the bodies, but for the formulation of a basis 


on which the railroads and their employes could settle their 
differences for the present so that service to the public could 
pe continued. 

Adminjstration Not Worried 

It was the view of the Harding administration, as early as 
October 18, that the railroad strike situation had been over 
emphasized, in a speculative way, by the newspapers and that 
they had attributed to the administration a worry on account 
of what the union leaders had done that was not warranted by 
the facts. At the White House it was asserted that the cabinet 
on October 18 had not discussed the railroad strike matter. 
It was said that President Harding was glad the Labor Board 
had called into conference the labor leaders who had announced 
a strike against the reduction in wages ordered last July. 

Among other things on that day it was made clear that 
president Harding had not called the labor leaders into con- 
ference at the White House. Equally emphatic assertion was 
made that the labor leaders had not asked for such a con- 
ference. 

The substance of the information obtained at the White 
House was that the administration had not begun actively plan- 
ning to combat a strike but was proceeding on the assumption 
that it was necessary to go ahead with plans to put business 
on a better basis through rate reductions. Newspaper men 
were advised that they had better be on the lookout for some- 
thing on that phase of the matter. 

It was made clear at the White House that the President 
would stand by the Labor Board until it was determined whether 
or not a futile agency was created when Congress enacted the 
legislation providing for its establishment. It was indicated 
that the conference to be held between the board and the labor 
leaders, in Chicago, was the first step to determine whether the 
board was or was not a futile agency, the orders of which might 
be flouted with impunity. 

Authoritative information as to the White House view that 
the strike situation had been over-discussed in a speculative 
way, taken in connection with the fact that the Labor Board 
had summoned the labor leaders to a conference on October 
20, created the belief that President Harding had laid out a 
definite program for himself, as follows: 


1. The Labor Board shall be left to handle the strike situation, 
the first move being to find out whether the labor leaders are pre- 
pared to go the full length of flouting the Labor Board created by 
Congress to prevent just such a situation as is developing. That 
impression as to the part the Labor Board is to play is strengthened 
by the further fact that the Pennsylvania has been summoned to ex- 
plain why it proposes to disregard the orders of the board. By means 
of the summons sent fo the labor leaders, both parties to the con- 
troversy have been put on an equality before the bar of the body 
created by Congress to assure the uninterrupted flow of commerce 
between the states and with foreign countries. 


2. He will continue giving his attention to the broader question of 


having freight rates put on a basis that, in his estimation, will tend 
to bring an early restoration of business. It is on that phase of the 
subject that the recommendations or suggestions of the members of 
the two boards handed to the President on October 17 would have 
most immediate application. The facts presented by Chairman Bar- 
ton would show how much of a sacrifice the Labor Board has called 
on the workers to make. The facts presented by Chairman McChord 
would tend to show how much of a sacrifice the railroads had made 
by the rate reductions since August 26, 1920, and how much of a fur- 
ther sacrifice they would be called on to make by reductions in the 
heavy loading commodities which have been most discussed. 


Reduced Rates in Prospect 


The advice from the White House to the newspaper men 
to watch for freight rate developments was construed in two 
ways. The first was that the Commission would take occasion, 
in a report on the western grain rate case, imminent at the 
time the strike was called, or some other pending case, to 
indicate that, in its estimation, the carriers should go farther 
than they did in the live stock case, and farther than indicated 
in the grain rate case, to satisfy the aspirations of the shipping 
public for reductions in rates, to the end that the experiment 
of restoring business by making lower prices, might be tried. 

A second interpretation was that the White House had been 
advised that the carriers, without waiting for advice from the 
Commission in the grain rate or any other case, would announce 
Tate adjustments in line with the speech made by General 
Atterbury to. the employes of the Pennsylvania, who are members 
of the Mutual Beneficial Association, in which he said: “Rates 
must come down. If we don’t do it voluntarily, it will be forced 
on us by legislation.” That speech was made September 26 
at the eighth general assembly of the Mutual Beneficial Asso- 
Clation, at Philadelphia. It has been circulated by the company. 

_ The fact that President Harding was believed to be deter- 
mined to have the Labor Board handle the strike situation 
Suggested that if the labor leaders indicated that they were in- 
tending to flout the board, President Harding would have reason 
to tell Congress that the legislation it enacted in the spring of 
1920 had proved itself ineffective to prevent interruptions of 
Mterstate commerce and ask it what it intended doing about 
the matter. 

The idea that the President was refusing to take up the de- 
tails of the strike situation ahead of a dealing with it by the 
Labor Board evoked favorable comment from those who recall 
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the agitation that was produced in Washington in 1916 when 
the same leaders, with one or two exceptions, emitted what 
Congress thought were terrifying roars. It was admitted that 
the law gives the Labor Board no way to enforce its awards 
and orders, but it was suggested that it would not be pertinent 
for the Labor Board to call attention to that fact in advance of 
evidence, out of the mouths of the labor leaders, that they 
would not abide by decisions of the board. If and when that 
should be done, it was suggested, it would be time for the board 
to report the fact to President Harding that it had exhausted 
its resources to prevent the interruption of interstate commerce 
which Congress intended should be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of the Labor Board. 


Boards Suggest Plan 


In a series of conferences which culminated in a call at the 
White House by Chairman McChord, of the Commission, and 
Chairman Barton, of the Labor Board, the fundamentals on 
which President Harding will undertake to settle the strike, if 
it comes, and to put business on a better foundation, were sug- 
gested by the two boards that have to do with the chief items 
of revenue and expense of the railroads. President Harding, 
after the two chairmen left his office, said there would be noth- 
ing to say at that time on what they had said to him. 

Chairman McChord, as spokesman for the two chairmen, 
said the object of the conference between the two boards— 
namely, that of each obtaining a better understanding of the 
work of the other—had been attained; that they felt that it 
was good to have held the conferences, and that good would 
result. Not a hint as to what had been carried to the Presi- 
dent’s office was given by either man. That something was 
taken there may be judged from the fact that, during the six 
or seven hours the members of the two boards were in consul- 
tation with each other, they had many papers before them, as 
if they were going over figures that would tell them the proper 
sacrifice in revenue and wages each side should make in behalf 
of better business conditions. 

There is no doubt about the two boards having proceeded on 
the fundamental Harding proposition that rates are too high 
and that they must be reduced. The only question considered 
by the members of the two boards, it is believed, was as to how 
much of a reduction in the cost of transportation would have 
to be made by the railroads and how much by their employes. 

Broadly speaking, the railway executives took the position 
that they could not make any reductions before there were 
further reductions in wages or changes in working conditions 
that would have the effect of reducing the labor cost of trans- 
portation; that of the labor union chiefs, as shown by the plans 
to strike, was that they could stand for the reduction of 12 
per cent ordered effective on July 1, and that further reduc- 
tions, as planned by the railway executives in their meeting 
October 14, were out of the question. 


Amount of Recent Rate Cuts 


After the issuance of the strike order, railroad executives 
asked their statisticians to prepare figures to show how much 
they had agreed to lose in revenue by making the reductions 
in rates that have been announced from time to time since 
last March. In that month, the rate structure built by the 
railroads under the permission in Ex Parte No. 74 began show- 
ing the effects of the demands for restoration of relationships 
and the showings made by shippers that the new rates were 
beyond the ability of the traffic to bear. 

Nothing more reliable than guesses has been made as to 
the revenue effect of the various reductions. They have all 
been based on the assumption that rates and revenue are 
synonymous terms and that a reduction in rates necessarily 
meant a shrinkage of revenue. The “estimates” have run from 
two or three to fifteen per cent. On the volume of freight 
revenue for the year the Ex Parte No. 74 rates have been in 
operation, a two per cent reduction would amount to $80,000,000 
if the rate reduction necessarily meant a lowering of the revenue, 
the freight revenue in that year having been substantially $4,- 
000,000,000. Anyone can calculate the effect of various per- 
centages of reductions. 

Conservative men are inclined to think that the rate re- 
ductions, if they have had a bad effect on the revenue, have 
not cut off more than $200,000,000, or half the savings to the 
railroads based on the 12 per cent reduction effective in July. 
But that is a misleading way to figure. The saving of $400,- 
600,000 would have been possible only in the event the pay roll 
had remained at the maximum for 1920. But it has been esti- 
mated that 300,000 railroad men are out of employment. 

Figures of unemployment and effect of rate reductions are 
elusive things, due to the fact that part time employment may 
or may not be a factor in the unemployment figures and to 
the fact that, except by the most exhaustive analysis, nothing 
approximately accurate could be obtained. 

Yet the railroad executives, after the strike order, asked 
their men of figures to make an estimate as to the revenue 
effect of the reductions in rates made since the operative date 
of Ex Parte No. 74. Obviously, it was to be used to show that 
the railroads, even before the cut in wages became operative, 
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began cutting off revenues to enable the business of the coun- 
try to get on its feet again. 

While the President has not, either publicly or privately, 
so far as known, expressed any view on whether there will or 
will not be a strike, the official tone in Washington, after the 
two chairmen had been at the White House, continued to be 
that of skepticism about the execution of the plans announced 
by the labor leaders. No public man who expressed thought 
on the subject said he believed there would be a strike. 

There was a decidedly distinct hope that the union leaders 
would try to carry out their plans. The thought was about 
that voiced by Senator Nelson, in which he expressed the hope 
that they would strike, so there could be a trial of the issue 
created thereby. 

Senator Cummins, after having talked with A. P. Thom, 
general counsel for the railway executives, and Chairman Bar- 
ton, of the Labor Board, said he believed there would be no 
strike. He reiterated that rates must be reduced. He said a 
nation-wide tie-up of the transportation system would be disas- 
trous and that the government would use its whole force to 
protect men willing to work. 

“I have no hestitation in saying that if the railroads are 
not able to get men to run the trains the federal government will 
find it its duty and be compelled to take possession, and I have 
no doubt that in that event the government can get enough men 
to transport the necessities of the country,” said he. 

Early in the day Chairman Barton had a long talk with 
Senator Cummins. Then the three members of the public group 
of the wage board went to Attorney-General Daugherty’s office. 
The Attorney-General, however, said there had not even been a 
thought of asking for an injunction forbidding the unions to 
carry out their announced plans. Later in the day Attorney- 
General Daugherty went to the White House but it was not 
at all sure that the inference that he talked about the strike, 
was correct. 

The two boards held a joint meeting at the Commission’s 


office in the afternoon, just before the two chairmen went to the 
White House. 


Quiet in Washington 

As soon as it was announced that the Labor Board had 
summoned the labor leaders to a conference with it on October 
20, Washington ceased to be the storm center in railroad strike 
matters. The national capital became exceedingly quiet on Oc- 
tober 19 because the President went to Yorktown to participate 
in ihe inauguration of a new president of William and Mary 
college. It was felt that no move would or could be made in 
Washington or any other place until after the conference be- 
tween the labor leaders and the Labor Board. 

About the only extensive talk in Washington was as to the 
character and extent of the rate reductions about which Chair- 
man Barton talked openly, as if he knew what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was about to do in the western grain 
rate case, and about which the White House, October 18, had 
given broad hints. There was a little talk about the possibility, 
in the event the strike actually came into being, of Congress 
strengthening the part of the law creating the Railroad Labor 
Board and defining its powers. Senator Cummins expressed the 
opinion that it should be made stronger by an amendment au- 
thorizing the board, in the event a railroad or a labor organiza- 
tion disregarded, or proposed to disregard, an order, to ask a 
court of competent jurisdiction for an order directing the rail- 
road or labor organization to observe the order. 


It was admitted however, that such legislation could not be 
passed before the day set for the beginning of the strike and 
probably not in time to help in the settlement. The proposal 
would be bitterly fought by the opponents of “compulsory arbi- 
tration.” The subject of compulsory arbitration was exhaustively 
discussed at the time the wage board part of the transportation 
act was under consideration, and all squints in that direction 
were eliminated from the pending bill. 


As to the prospective rate reductions, it was recalled that 
the only two cases of general application on which the Com- 
mission could be expected to act were the western grain and 
southern hardwood cases. At the time the White House gave 
its tip about “something doing on rates,” those who followed 
the grain case had been for a week expecting the promulgation 
of the Commission’s report and order. There was no doubt 
among them about what would happen. Elimination of the ad- 
vance made by Ex Parte No. 74 was expected, although it was 
admitted that the Commission might make the reduction some- 
thing less than the advance it allowed in August, 1920. 

In connection with the report on that case it was recalled 
that the figures on grain and grain products loading since the 
beginning of the harvest this year are far in excess of those of 
last year and that, therefore, the Commission, if it reported 
according to expectations, would be reducing rates on com- 
modities which had moved, in this season, in the greatest known 
volume. 

Between June 1 and October 1 this year the movement of 
erain and grain products totaled 948,121 cars. Last year, between 
the same dates, the loading was only 685,592 cars, an excess 
this year over last of 262,529. 
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The fact that the movement this year had been heavier than 
last was brought out and commented upon at the hearings on 
grain rates in September. The explanation made by the grain 
men was that last summer and fall they could not obtain cars 
and therefore they could not ship. This year they said the 
supply of cars was plentiful and the farmers were so hard pressed 
financially that they had to ship their grain and take whatever 
they could obtain for it. They said that unless the rates were 
lowered for next year’s crop production would drop sharply and 
the price of grain probably go away above what it was in the 
post-bellum boom of 1919. 

Grain loading this year was the heaviest ever known. Be- 
tween the dates mentioned it exceeded the highest ever known 
by 26.4 per cent. The previous high record, for a week, was in 
the week of September 25, 1919. 


Harding Rate Reduction Plan 


According to the general understanding of the Harding rate 
reduction program, approved by the commissioners who believe 
with him that the way to restore “normalcy” is to cut the 
revenues of the carriers, the reductions are to be made on grain 
and grain products, live stock, and forest products. The funda- 
mental theory is that the country is in a bad way and extra- 
ordinary steps are needed to restore it to business health. 

If car loading is an index, the country is not in a bad way 
at all. In the contrary, it is doing more than 90 per cent of the 
peak amount of business; not more than 90 per cent of the 
normal business, but more than 90 per cent of the post-war 
peak of business. Car-loading for weeks has hovered around 
900,000. The peak reached in the week of September 25, 1919 
(counting only since the end of hostilities), was 995,901 cars. 
In the week of October 1 this year the loading was 901,078. That 
was 90.8 per cent of the corresponding week in the boom of the 
fall of 1920 and 90.5 per cent of the post-bellum high point, 
when the loading reached 995,901 cars. In one week during the 
war the loading was a few hundred cars above the 1,000,000 
mark. That, however, was only about 6,000 cars more than 
the high point in 1919. 

In the week of October 1, 1921, the loading compared with 
the same week of 1920, when business was on a boom, was the 
following percentage of 1920: Grain and grain products, 130.8; 
live stock, 98.5; coal, 84.8; coke, 38; forest products, 79.7; iron 
ore, 33.6; merchandise, 100.3, and total, 90.8. The loading in 
that same week of October 1, 1921, compared with the high points 
in 1919, by commodities, was as follows: Grain and grain 
products, 126.4; live stock, 92.4; coal, 81.4; coke, 58.3; forest 
products, 75.7; iron ore, 37.8; merchandise, 100, and total, 90.5. 

The Harding proposal, therefore, is not that rates shall be 
reduced on the commodities which have been moving in the 
smallest volume but on those which have been moving at the 
highest. The lowest state of the iron and steel industry, it is 
believed, is plainly indicated by the small movement of bee hive 
coke and iron ore. The movement of bee-hive coke, as expressed 
in total tons, is not the significant figure it used to be because 
bee hive has been displaced to a considerable extent by by- 
product coke. The real index, it is believed, so far as the iron 
and steel industry is concerned, is furnished by the small move- 
ment of iron ore. In the week of October 1, 1921, the tonnage 
of iron ore was 33.6 of the movement in the corresponding 
week of 1920. 

There was a little discussion about what steps the govern- 
ment might take, if any, to break the strike or to mitigate its 
rigors. Officialdom seemed averse to the employment of the in- 
junction. Its aversion seemed to be based on the assumntion 
that the labor leaders would welcome injunction proceedings 
as a means for them to pose as martyrs before their fellows. 

Attorney-General Daugherty said the Department of Jus- 
tice would take such measures as might be necessary if it were 
called upon to act in the railroad strike situation. He said 
the Department was giving most consideration to the people who 
were entitled to the use of the transportation facilities. Refer- 
ring to the meeting with the public group of the Labor Board, 
he said the legal phases of the board’s power under the irans- 
portation act had been discussed. 


McChord at White House 


Chairman McChord of the Commission was at the White 
House October 20, but he said his call was not in connection 
with any cases in which the complainants had asked for reduced 
rates on grain, grain products, hay and hardwood lumber. An- 
swering questions by newspaper men, he said the Commission 
was giving ordely consideration to cases in which reductions 
had been requested and that the Commission would hand down 
decisions in them in due course. He would not divulge the 
purpose of his visit to the White House. 


Plans to Meet Strike 


Secretary Hoover said Oct. 20 the Department of Commerce 
had completed plans for co-operation with state governments {or 
the movement of essential commodities by truck and otherwise 
in the event a strike takes place. It has collected data showing 
where reserve supplies of such commodities may be had and 
is co-operating with large industries that have mobilized at 
strategic points supplies that will be most needed in case of 
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Officials, however, still held the belief that a strike 
would be averted and pointed out that the steps that have been 
taken were taken out of an abundance of caution. Secretary 
Hoover said distribution would be largely by motor trucks if a 
strike came. 


a strike. 


Speculation as to Reduced Rates 


Speculation as to what the Commission, or the rail execu- 
tives, or both, would do to carry out President Harding’s plan 
to have freight rates reduced has run wild since Chairmen Mc- 
Chord and Barton called on the President October 17. Section 
15a was hauled out and read assiduously by amateurs. Some 
came to the conclusion that because it directs the Commission to 
“mitiate and establish” rates which, in its judgment, will give 
the carriers a specified rate of return on the value of their 
property devoted to transportation, the Commission has been 
authorized, if it so elects, to order rates, either up or down, with- 
out hearing. 

On the assumption that the Commission had come to a con- 
clusion that it had been clothed with power to make summary 
increases or advances, the head of one important organization 
in Washington advised some of the leading men in his organiza- 
tion that, in his judgment, there would be, ina few days, reduc- 
tions on the heavy-loading, basic commodities, which would leave 
the ultimate rates about seventeen per cent over those brought 
into existence by General Order No. 28, operative June 25, 1918. 

There was considerable haziness in all the speculation that 
went to the point of naming the percentage of increases as to 
whether the changes would be brought about by summary orders 
of the Commission or by means of agreements between the rail 
executives and the commissioners. One method which seemed 
to be a favorite was that the rail executives would enter into 
stipulations with the Commission whereby the latter, using the 
stipulations as admitted facts, would say that the percentage 
of return provided by section 15a could be obtained by putting 
into effect rates set forth in the order attached to the agreed 
statement of facts or stipulation. 

If the rail executives were satisfied that they should reduce 
rates, no matter what might be the compelling reason, it might 
be observed, there would be no necessity for a stipulation, or 
what might be called a consent decree. They have the power to 
reduce rates, subject only to the power of the Commission to 
suspend what they might propose. ; ‘ 

That pressure has been put on the rail executives to bring 
about reductions on the heavy loading commodities is no secret. 
They have been advised by the highest officials in Washington 
that it would be good for them, as a matter of policy that would 
probably result in better revenues, to cut rates, especially on 
products of the farm, range and forest. ; 

Representatives of nearly every industry, since the pressure 
began being applied in a semi-public way, have been using their 
powers of argument to show the officials engaged in applying the 
pressure that the tonnage in which they are interested should 
be included in the list of things on which reductions were to 
be made. About the only exception to that, so far as can be 
learned, is the iron and steel industry. Exception of that 
industry, however, does not mean that there has not been one 
representation in behalf of lower rates on iron and steel. It 
means that there has been no widespread general demand from 
that industry, in a public way, for reductions. Its representatives 
may have been working in such a way as to avoid public notice. 

The great drive, however, has been in behalf of the farmers, 
stockmen and lumbermen. President Hardings’ utterances have 
been in favor of reductions on “heavy commodities” without 
limiting “heavy commodities” in such way as to exclude coal, 
iron and steel, stone or oil. Usually, however, the specifications 
have included only the products of the farm, range and forest. 

About the only definite thing in the whole mass of specula- 
tion was the expectation that the Commission’s decision in the 
western grain rate case would come down before the strike 
orders of the labor organizations were due to be enforced. As 
a matter of fact, those who thought they were in close touch 
with that case rather expected it before the labor leaders came 
out with their counter-blast against the announced intention of 
the rail executives to ask for further reductions in wages and 
changes in working conditions. The expectation of an early 
decision was based on the small facts that crop out in the routine 
of the Commission’s work, which in all cases are taken as in- 
dicating that a report is to be expected within a few days. 

One of the thoughts in connection with the report on that 
Case has been that the Commission, in it, might take the oppor- 
tunity to say to the railroads that they had not heeded the ad- 
Monition in the Commission’s report and order in Ex Parte No. 
74 to observe long standing adjustments and to restore relation- 


ships and that they had better busy themselves along that line 
how, 


ROADS PLAN WAGE AND FREIGHT CUTS 


_ The railroads will not voluntarily make a general reduc- 
tion in freight rates unless ana until a further cut in wages 
iS granted by the Labor Board. In that sentence is summed 


up the work performed at the meeting of the Association of 
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Railway. Executives in Chicago, October 14. In a statement, 
issued by Thomas De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the association, 
immediately after the close of the meeting, the impossibility 
of further reducing the revenues of the carriers by rate reduc- 
tions without being able to reduce correspondingly their operat- 
ing costs, was set forth, together with a definite promise that 
any reduction in costs which might result from new wage cuts 
would immediately be passed on to the public. An application 
for the removal of the remainder of the increases granted the 
workers in July, 1920, is to be made to the Labor Board im- 
mediately. 

The promise that any reduction in labor costs will be re- 
flected in reduced rates was qualified by the phrase, “except 
in so far as such reductions shall have been made in the mean- 
time.” Neither Mr. Cuyler nor any of several other executives 
present at the meeting would admit that immediate reductions 
in rates on agricultural products or on other basic commodities, 
were decided on. 

Mr. Cuyler’s statement was as follows: 

“At a meeting of the Associaiion of Railway Executives 
today it was determined by the railroads of the United States 
to seek to bring about a reduction in rates, and as a means to 
that end seek a reduction in present wages which have com- 
pelled maintenance of the present rates. 

“An application will be made immediately to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board for a reduction in wages of train 
service employes sufficient to remove the remainder of the in- 
crease made by the Labor Board’s decision of July 20, 1920 
(which would involve a further reduction of approximately 10 
per cent) and for a reduction in the wages of all other classes 
of railroad labor to the going rate for such labor in the several 
territories where the carriers operate. 

“The toregoing action is upon the understanding that con- 
currently with such reduction in wages, the benefit of the reduc- 
tion thus obtained shall, with the concurrence of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, be passed on to the public in the reduc- 
tion of existing railroad rates, except in so far as such reduc- 
tions shall have been made in the meantime. 

“The railroads have decided upon this course in view of 
their realization of the fact that the wheels of industrial activity 
have been slowed down to a point which brings depression and 
distress to the entire public and that something must be done 
to start them again in operation. 

“The situation which confronts the railroads is extremely 
critical. The railroads in 1920 realized a net railway operat- 
ing income of about 62 million dollars upon a property invest- 
ment of over nineteen billion dollars and even this amount 
of sixty-two millions included back mail pay for prior years 
received from the government of approximately sixty-four mil- 
lion dollars, thus showing when the operations of that year 
alone are considered an actual deficit before making any allow- 
ance for either interest or dividend. 

“The year ended in a serious depression in all branches of 
industry and a marked reduction of the market demand for and 
the prices of basic commodities, resulting in a very serious 
falling off in the volume of traffic. 

“In this situation, a policy of the most rigid economy and 
of postponing and cutting to the bone the upkeep of the prop- 
erties was adopted by the railroads. 


“This was at the price of neglecting and for the time de- 
ferring work which must hereafter and in the near future be 
done and paid for. This is illustrated by the fact that, as of 
September 15, 1921, over 16 per cent, or 374,431 in number of 
the freight cars of the carriers were in bad order and needing 
repairs, as against a normal of bad order cars of not more than 
160,000 and is further illustrated by the deferred and inadequate 
maintenance of other equipment and of roadway and structures. 

“Even under those conditions and with this large bill charged 
up against the future—which must soon be provided for and 
paid if the carriers are to perform successfully their trans- 
portation duties—the result of operations for the first eight 
months of this year, the latest available figures, has been at a 
rate of net railway operating income before providing for in- 
terest or dividends, amounting to only 2.6 per cent per annum, 
on the valuation of the carrier properties made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the recent rate case, an amount not 
sufficient to pay the interest on their outstanding bonds. 

“It is manifest, from this showing, that the rate of return 
of 5% or 6 per cent for the first two years after March 1, 1920, 
fixed by the Transportation Act as a minimum reasonable re. 
turn upon railroad investment, has not been even approximated 
—much less reached; and that the present high rates accordingly 
are not due to any statutory guarantee of earnings, for there 
is no such guarantee. 

“In analyzing the expenses which have largely brought about 
this situation it becomes evident that by far the largest con- 
tributing cause is the labor cost. 

“Today the railroads pay out to labor approximately 60 
cents of the dollar they receive for transportation services, 
whereas in 1916 40 cents of the dollar went to labor. 

“On the first day of January, 1917, when the government 
took charge of wages through the Adamson act, the labor costs 
of the railroads had not exceeded the sum of about $1,468,000,000 
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annually. In 1920, when governmental authority made the last 
increase, the labor costs of the railroads were about $3,698,000,- 
000 annually, or if continued throughout the year instead of 
for the eight months during which the wage increases were 
in effect, the labor cost, on an annual basis, would have been 
largely in excess of $3,900,000,000—an increase since the gov- 
ernment took charge of railroad wages in the Adamson act 
of approximately $2,450,000,000 annually. In the light of these 
figures it is manifest that the recent reduction of wages author- 
ized by the Labor Board, estimated from 10 to 12 per cent, in 
no sense meets or solves the problem of labor costs and in no 
way makes it possible for the railroads to afford a reduction 
in their revenues. 

“Indeed, during the past year there have been between four 
and five thousand individual reductions in freight rates. On 
some railroads the reduction in rates have amounted to more 
than the reduction in wages so far made and on many other 
railroads the reduction in wages allowed no net return on 
operation, but merely provided against a further accumulation 
of a deficit. 

“The point is often made that agriculture and other indus- 
tries are also suffering the same immediate difficulty as the 
railroads. Why. therefore, do not the railroads take their medi- 
cine like anybody else? The answer lies in several facts: 

“1. The railroads were not permitted, as were other indus- 
tries, to make charges during the years of prosperity, making 
possible the accumulation of a surplus to tide them over the 
present extreme adversity. According to the reports of the 
I. C. C., the rate of return on property investment of. the rail- 
roads of the United States for the past several years has been 
as follows: 


RATE OF RETURN EARNED BY RAILROADS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON THEIR PROPERTY INVESTMENT. 


Pa Sear rides ARE ac aca eS Gee Oa ae See lala wlie win mene wey 1.84% 
Ns Oia ark lai 3.0 soba wae iene edie Wea tie lake oie olerels alendara wialsielaen sera 5.15% 
No: Jes Oras 0:3) oecal'w alco dasa. SI ows CRS easp ian wat ISOS IN Corr OTS 4.17% 
Gia a er oases cw tess Siew nooo. owe Ubu gid @ trerel and ete: bial alelee Uiee Sie aiewie 1.20% 
RTE MOO cole credence ate eabwinie oe dewre Sal smaitn Masisiaboms 5.90% 
Bene COMRIIEY SOM 65.5 se ccnceuceewwae poe dwaes surmeneeiee-s 6.16% 
i Be Eg SS ee ee 5.26% 
IIS herbi asa 0: Soe Basco sR ac Oc RS Bus Re eb Seo ee Rohe Ge eee G ECO 8.51% 
a pias Go 0k Saka a ii we ee RNR W RAW A SCR a SR: CRORE a 2.46% 
a: Ri aieal tah v: Sato Seine at Wiese eared inet Girdle bob aractiie oa aienuar biel teaiatw ate 0.32% 


“It will thus be noted that during the years when other 
industries were making very large profits, when the prices of 
farm products and the wages of labor were soaring to unheard- 
of heights, the earnings upon railroad investments of the United 
States were held within very narrow limits, and that they have 
during the past four years progressively declined. 

“2. The railroads are responsible to the public for provid- 
ing adequate transportation. Their charges are limited by pub- 
lic authority and they are in very large respects (notably for 
labor) compelled to spend money on a basis fixed by public au- 
thority. The margin within which they are permitted to earn 
a return upon their investments, or to offer inducements to 
attract new capital for extensions and betterments, is extremely 
limited. However much the railroads might desire, therefore, 
to reduce their charges in times of depression, it will be per- 
ceived that the limitations surrounding their actions do not 
permit them to give effect to broad and elastic policies which 
might very properly govern other minds of business not thus 
restricted. 


“Tt has been urged upon the railroads that a reduction in 
rates will stimulate traffic, and that increased traffic will pro- 
tect the carriers from the loss incident to a reduction in rates. 
The railroad managements cannot disguise from themselves the 
fact that this suggestion is merely conjectural and that an 
adverse result of the experiment would be disastrous, not only 
to the railroads, but to the public, whose supreme need is 
adequate transportation. Consequently the railroad manage- 
ments cannot feel justified in placing these instrumentalities 
so essential to the public welfare at the hazard of such an 
experiment based solely upon such a conjecture. 

“It is evident, however, that existing transportation charges 
bear in many cases a disproportionate relationship to the prices 
at which some commodities can be sold in the market, and that 
existing labor and other costs of transportation impose upon 
industry and agriculture generally a burden greater than they 
should bear. This is especially true of agriculture, which is 
suffering to a greater extent than any other industry in the 
reduced prices of its products, and for which some relief must 
be found to escape an entire readjustment and a serious reloca- 
cation of agricultural production. 

“The railroad managements are keenly sensitive to and 
sympathetic with this distressing situation and desire to do 
everything to assist in relieving it that is compatible with their 
duty to furnish the transportation which the public must have. 

“At the moment, railroads in many cases are paying 40 
cents an hour for unskilled labor when similar labor is working 
alongside the railroads and can easily be obtained by them at 
20 cents an hour. The railroads of the country paid in 1920 a 
total of considerably over $1,300,000,000 to unskilled labor alone. 
However desirable it may be to pay this or that schedule of 
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wages, it is obvious that it cannot be paid out of railroad earn. 
ings unless the industries which use the railroads are capable 
of meeting such charges. 

“The railroads, and through them the people generally, are 
also hampered in their efforts to economize by a schedule of 
working rules and conditions now in force as a heritage from 
the period of federal control and upheld by the Railroad Labor 
Board. These conditions are expense, uneconomic and unneces- 
sary from the point of view of railroad operation and extremely 
burdensome upon the public which pays the bill. This schedule 
of wages and working conditions prevents the railroads from 
dealing equitably with labor costs in accordance with rapidly 
changing conditions and the great variety of local considerations 
which ought to control wages in different parts of the country, 
The railroads are seeking to have those rules and working cor 
ditions abrogated. 

“The railroads will seek the reduction in wages now pro- 
posed by first requesting the sanction of the Railroad Labor 
Board. The railroads will proceed with all possible dispatch 
and as soon as the Railroad Labor Board shall have given its 
assent to the reduction of wages the general reduction of rates 
will be put into effect.” 


RAILROADS TO FIGHT IT OUT 


“A general reduction in rates without a further reduction 
in wages would be ruinous to many railways.” In that language 
the executives of the lines entering Chicago, October 17, rejected 
the proposal made in Washington by members of the Labor 
Board that an immediate reduction in rates be made and that 
the plan for further wage cutis be withdrawn until such a redue- 
tion had been made. Ina statement, issued by Samuel M. Felton, 
president of the Chicago Great Western, and chairman of the 
Western Committee on Public Relations of the Association of 
Railway Executives, after a meeting of Chicago railway leaders 
and in their behalf, said that the railroads had elected to fight 
out with the workers the strike which, “if it occurs, will be a 
strike against a decision made by a government body acting 
in accordance with a federal law.” 

The statement outlines what the executives think are the 
causes leading up to the strike order. It reads as follows: 

“Tt is most important that the public should clearly under- 
stand the reason for, and the significance of, the order for 
strikes on the railroads which has been issued by the railway 
labor brotherhoods. The thing it is proposed to strike against 
is the decision of the Railroad Labor Board authorizing the 
reduction of 12 per cent in wages which the railways put into 
effect on July 1, 1921. There is at present no other possible 
ground for a strike by the railway labor brotherhoods. 

“The Railroad Labor Board was created by the transporta- 
tion act, passed by Congress in 1920, which delegates to it the 
duty, in case of disputes, of determining reasonable wages and 
working conditions of railway employes. The wage reduction put 
in effect on July 1 was authorized by the Railroad Labor Board 
under the provisions of this act. Therefore, the strike which 
has been ordered will be, if it occurs, a strike against a decision 
made by a government body acting in accordance with a federal 
law. 





“The situation presented is, in important respects, more 
serious than that created by the issuance of a strike order by 
the same labor organizations in 1916, which precipitated the 
passage of the Adamson act. At that time, while the railways 
had asked for arbitration, there had not been any arbitration 
because the labor unions had refused it. Therefore, the labor 
unions were then within the law. 

“The present case is entirely different. There is now a law 
which requires the railways and their employes to submit to the 
Railroad Labor Board disputes which may interrupt transporta- 
ticn. In 1920 demands for advances in wages made by the rail- 
way employes were submitted to the Railroad Labor Board, and 
it granted them advances averaging 22 per cent. The railways. 
in accordance with the law, put these advances in wages into ef- 
fect. In 1921 the railways applied to the Labor Board to cancel 
this entire advance in wages and the board authorized a reduc- 
tion of only 12% per cent. While the railways complied with 
the decision in 1920 for an advance in wages, the labor brother: 
hoods propose now to defy the law, and strike, rather than ac- 
cept a much smaller reduction in wages. The course of the 
labor unions in ordering a strike in violation of the decision of 
the Railroad Labor Board, and in disregard of plain provisions 
of law, is clearly adapted to nullify these provisions of the law. 
The main object of the labor provisicns of the law was to pre 
vent railway strikes, and if strikes occur regardless of them 
these provisions will soon be rendered a nullity. 

“The railway executives of the country, at a meeting iM 
Chicago on October 14, decided to ask the Railroad Labor 
Board for a further reduction in wages and to give the public in 
the form of reductions in rates all the benefit of any further re 
ductions in wages that were granted. This, however, afforded 
the labor brotherhoods no reason for ordering a strike. As @ 
matter of fact, the strike vote was taken on the question 0! 
accepting the wage reduction authorized by the Labor Board 
last July and the strike order had been prepared before the 
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October 22, 1921 THE 


meeting of the railway executives in Chicago was held. The 
railway executives at their meeting in Chicago on October 14 
did not make any reduction in wages, but merely decided, in 
accordance with the provisions of the transportation act, to 
ask the Railroad Labor Board to authorize them to make a 
further reduction in wages. The further reduction in wages 
contemplated by them would not be made until after full hear- 
ings before, and a decision by, the Labor Board. 

“The reduction in wages granted by the Railroad Labor 
Board last July was made in accordance with the same provi- 
sions of law under which the advance in wages was granted in 
July, 1920. The railway employes have no more moral or legal 
right to strike against it than the railroads would have had to 
have refused to grant the advance in wages which was awarded 
by the Railroad Labor Board in 1920. 

“For a full understanding of the present railway situation 
with respect to labor and rates, it is necessary to recall the 
developments of recent years. 

“Congress decided, much against the wishes of the labor 
leaders and advocates of the Plumb plan, that the railways 
should be returned to their owners on March 1, 1920, and about 
the same time Congress passed the transportation act, containing 
provisions intended to restore the earning capacity of the rail- 
ways as well as to assure fair and reasonable compensation to 
the employes. 

“The duty of dealing with railway revenues was given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and it was directed to au- 
thorize rates that until March 1, 1922, would yield an average 
return of 5% to 6 per cent on the valuations of the railroad 
properties as made by the Commission. The Labor Board, as 
already stated, was created for the purpose, among others, of 
determining, in cases of disputes, reasonable wages and working 
ecnditions. . 

“Under this legislation the Intcrstate Commerce Commission 
invited the railways to make application to them for such rates 
as would be necessary to yield the net return provided for by 
the act. The labor unions at once made applicaticn to the Labor 
Board for a substantial increase in wages. 

“The two hearings were at the same time. The decision of 
the Labor Board was announced first, and, as already indicated, 
established wages that involved an increase of about 12 per cent 
in the wages then being paid and amounting to about $750,000,000 
a year. The Labor Board found that the increase in the cost of 
living as of May 1, 1920, to which the wage decision was made 
retroactive, warranted the further increase in wages in addition 
to the advances in wages made under government control. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission later increased the passenger 
and freight rates and the advance in rates became effective 
August 26, 1920. The labor unions accepted the increase in 
wages; the law was all right for them so far. 


“In the fall of 1920 it was realized by the railways and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the advance in rates 
would be entirely insufficient to yield the return provided in 
the transportation act. This was partly due to the fact that the 
advance in rates was not sufficient to cover the increases in 
wages and other operating costs that had occurred, and partly 
to a heavy decline in business. By January the situation had 
become so acute that the railroads were not earning their in- 
terest, and many were not earning their operating expenses. 


“Meantime, there was occurring a heayv decline in the cost 
of living, and the railroads, faced with a dangerous financial 
situation, appealed to the Labor Board for the abrogation of its 
wage advance of July, 1920. The decline in the cost of living 
which had occurred more than justified this application. The 
Board, however, instead of granting what the railroad asked, 
practically split the difference, and left the men with about half 
of the increase of July, 1920. This order did not meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. The shipping public demanded a 
reduction in freight rates, claiming that the severe depression 
in business was largely due to high freight rates. The railroads 
were unable to meet the demand for a general reduction in rates 
and live. They have, however, reduced a large number of rates 
and removed inequalities and restored differentials by further 
reductions, They could not make a general reduction in rates 
without a further reduction in wages. 


“As the wageecs fixed by the Labor Board were generally 
very much higher than the prevailing wages in industry, the 
Dublic clamor became insistent that the railroads were not only 
maintaining higher freight rates than were justified, but that 
the Wages paid by them were seriously affecting labor conditions 
mM industrial plants. The farmer likewise was very much 
wrought up by the payment by the railways under the decision 
of the Labor Board of wages to trackmen very much higher 
than the wages for unskilled labor prevalent in the various 
Sections of the country. The farmers realized that this forced 
them to pay higher wages than would otherwise be necessary. 
Farm products have been thoroughly deflated and the farmer 
Wants removed every obstacle to a return to lower rates of 
freight, in order that he may market his crops without a loss. 

“The railroads are in sympathy with him and desire to meet 
the demand for lower rates on farm products as well as other 
Commodities, and it was for this reason they decided on October 
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14 to ask the Labor Board for a further reduction in wages that 
would practically restore the scale existing prior to May, 1920. 

“The cost of living has gone down more than this reduction 
would amount to. Railway employes generally, even after the 
wages were restored to those prior to May 1, 1920, would be 
able to buy much more of the things that enter into the cost of 
living than they could prior to the war. The average wage per 
hour of railway employes is now at least 135 per cent more than 
in 1914, while the cost of living, according to responsible au- 
thorities, is only 65 per cent above that of 1914. Surely there 
is nothing inconsistent, unfair, or oppressive on the part of the 
railroads in asking that railroad wages be placed on a parity 
with wages generally and that the reductions on the railroads 
be made to conform to those that have followed a general read- 
justment of business conditions. 

“In asking for a further reduction in wages in order that 
they may be able to grant the public reduction in rates, the 
railways are acting only in accordance with the law and in 
obedience to an insistent public demand that they shall create 
conditions which will enable them to reduce their rates. The 
suggestion has been made in a statement issued by the public 
members of the railroad Labor Board that the railways to pre- 
vent a strike shall make a reduction in rates equal to the reduc- 
tion in wages made on July 1 and shall postpone asking for a 
further reduction in wages. A general reduction of rates with- 
out a further reduction in wages would be ruinous to many 
railways. Thus far in the year 1921 the railways have earned 
a net return of only 2.6 per cent and, although the net earnings 
have increased recently, owing largely to the recent reduction 
of wages, a general reduction of rates without a further reduc- 
tion in wages would put the railways back in a very precarious 
position financially.” 


CUYLER MAKES STATEMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, made the following statement October 17: 

“The proposition of the public members of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board as published in the papers yesterday has 
not been brought formally to the attention of the Association of 
Railway Executives. ; 

“Their only information concerning it has been derived from 
the newspapers and the executives have held no meeting at 
which the matter could have been discussed. 

“The proposition as stated in the newspapers is that the 
railroads should withdraw their plan to seek concurrent reduc- 
tions in present railroad rates and wages. 

“The inclination of the public members of the Railroad 
Labor Board is that the public has had no benefit from the 12 
per cent reduction in wages authorized in July, and it is sug- 
gested that the railroads make further reductions in rates with- 
out further reductions in wages. 

“In order that the public may be able to get the merits of 
this proposition the following data is submitted: 

“Since the general increase in rates put into effect under 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Septem- 
ber 1, 1920, there has been in effect extensive reductions, most 
of them voluntarily, in railroad rates, bringing about a large loss 
in earnings to the railroads. The reduction of wages made on 
July 1 was put into effect only after many freight reductions 
had previously been made. . 

“Since the reduction in wages of July 1 a large additional 
number of reductions in rates has been made. For example: 
There was a reduction on cargo coal from points in Ohio, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, to Lake Erie ports, effective 
August 1 to October 7, of 14,700,000 tons on which the actual 
loss in revenue to the railroads amounted to $4,116,000. 

“Suecessive reductions have been made in grain and grain 
products beginning during the summer and continuing until 
now, ranging from $1.40 to $2.10 per ton, and the export rates 
from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard are actually lower than 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission approved the in- 
creases in August, 1920. 

“Reductions have been made in rates on road-making ma- 
terial, i. e., crushed stone, sand, gravel, in New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. 
The rates on these commodities were not raised in New York 
state. 

“This involved reduced revenue on many millions of tons 
the benefit of which goes to the taxpayer. 

“There was a reduction of rates on export iron and steel 
articles, effective September 6, 1921. In 1920 the tonnage of 
this business amounted to 4,701.169 tons. The reduction in 
rates on this profit averaged $1.66 per ton. 

“A rediction of 58.8 cents per ton on imported iron ore has 
just become effective. In 1920 this business amounted to 1,231,- 
094 tons. The average railroad rate from port to furnace was 
$2.10. 

“Rates on ex-lake ore are being reduced, a representative 
reduction amounting to 36.5 cents a ton. In 1920, 33.992,292 

tons of ore were shipped by rail from lake ports to eastern iron 
furnaces. 
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“A compilation of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company shows ally there is a heavy movement of this coal _and the reduction ag 


that on that system east of Pittsburgh there has been since 
September, 1920, a total of 3,871,286 rate reductions. 

“These reductions were not brought due to exempting cer- 
tain articles from the higher class rates and making for them 
a lower rate. The extension on these reductions apply from 
1,225 stations on the Pennsylvania and 1,7£3 stations on lateral 
lines, making a total number of points of origin of 2,988. The 
number of destination stations to which such rates were effective 
was 34,561. 

“Through tariffs filed by the Central Freight Association 
territory rates have been reduced on about 662 commodities, 
covering approximately 4,500 origin points and 10,000 destina- 
tions. 

“Similar figures could be given for the railroads throughout 
the country. There has been a constant tendency toward re- 
adjustment and reduction of rates ever since the general rate 
advances of August, 1920, was authorized. 

“On some railroads the reductions in rates have amounted 
to more than the reductions in wages so far made, and on many 
other railroads the reductions in wages allowed no net return 
on operation, but merely provided against the further accumula- 
tion of a deficit. 

“The plan of the railroads is to proceed as follows: 

“1—Application will be immediately made to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board for a reduction in wages of train 
service employes, sufficient to remove the remainder of the in- 
creases made by the Labor Board’s decision of July 20, 1920, 
which would involve a further reduction of approximately 10 
per cent, and for a reduction in the wages of.all other classes 
of railroad labor to the going rate for such labor in the several 
territories where the carriers operate. 

“2—Concurrently with such reductions in wages the benefit 
of the reduction thus obtained shall, with the assent of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, be passed on to the public in 
the reduction of existing rates, except in so far as such reduction 
shall have been made in the meantime.” 


MANY RATE REDUCTIONS 


That the railroads have done a good deal toward translat- 
ing the reduction of wages that went into effect on July 1 into 
freight rate reducticns is one of the most best known facts 
among informed traffic men. Readers of The Traffic World, 
from week to week, have been advised, in a general way, as to 
what has been done in the way of readjusting rates. Not every 
rate reduction can readily be recalled, even by well informed 
traffic men. All, of course, can recall the recent entire wiping 
out on October 18 of the forty per cent advance in rates on iron 
ore in the eastern district. That reduction, however, is only 
one of thirty-seven or thirty-eight general revisions, of which 
even the informed traffic man probably can easily recall not 
more than a dozen. Below are given the notable rate readjust- 
ments made between August 26, 1920, the day when Ex Parte 
No. 74 rates became operative, and October 1: 


1. Reduction of 7 cents per 100 pounds in rates on lumber and 
other forest products from California and the northwest (Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Montana) to Chicago. the Missouri River and 
territory east thereof to and including Pittsburgh and Buffalo. A 
very large movement is affected by this reduction. 

2. Rates on grain from Buffalo and Lake Erie ports, both export 
and domestic, to points in the Atlantic Seaboard states, applicable on 
grain moved from the west by lake. 

3. Withdrawal of the entire increase of 1920 as to rates on range 
cattle and other livestock from points in the southwest (Texas, New 
Mexico, etc.) to feeding grounds in the middle west and northwest to 
and including Montana. Ordinarily there is a heavy movement dur- 
ing the summer months of stock cattle between the points affected 
and therefore the reduced rates would under ordinary circumstances 
cover a very heavy movement of traffic. So far as is known, how- 
ever, the movement this year has been lighter than usual and there 
is little ground to believe that the reduction in rates stimulated the 
movement to any material extent beyond that which would have taken 
place without the reduction. 

4. Reductions in rates on hay (prairie and alfalfa) from Idaho, 
Wyoming and Utah to the Missouri River and points beyond. ‘This 
reduction amounted to nearly forty per cent but there was only a 
small movement under the reduced rates. 

5. Reduction of about 20 per cent in rates on raw sugar from 
the Atlantic seaboard to sugar refineries in the middle west. 

6. General reductions amounting to 15 to 25 per cent in rates on 
hay from Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, western Texas and 
western Oklahoma to the Missouri River, Chicago, Mississippi River 
points and the territory beyond. Ordinarily there is a very heavy 
movement of hay on these rates. 

7. General reductions in rates on sand, gravel, crushed rock and 
other building materials in New England. 

8. Reductions amounting to 25 to 35 per cent in the rates on 
blackstrap molasses from Gulf ports and other southern producing 
points to points in the Mississippi Valley, the southeast, Missouri 
River points and the northern states generally. Blackstrap molasses 
moves in large volume from and to the points affected for use in the 
manufacture of stock feeds. 


9. Reductions in the rates on grain and grain products from 
points on the Mississippi River and west to the Rocky Mountains, 
including the northwest, to Atlantic ports for export. These reduc- 
tions cover very heavy movement of traffic and range from 83 to 4 
cents per 100 pounds, the principal purpose thereof being to readjust 
the rates to the Atlantic ports as compared with Gulf ports. 

10. Reduction of 28 cents per ton on coal from Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and other eastern producing points 
to ports on Lake Erie when destined for movement by lake to Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas and the northwest generally. Annu- 


made will probably affect ten million tons. The purposes of this re- 
duction were to avoid coal shortage in the northwest during the 
coming winter and to readjust the rates on eastern coal as compared 
with Illinois and Indiana coal in the northwestern territory. 

11. Reduction of 3 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on grain 
products from Buffalo and other New York mills to Atlantic ports 
for export, applicable in connection with grain transported from the 
west by lake. 

12. Reduction of 25 per cent in the rates on molass*s, the refuse 
of sugar factories in Colorado, Idaho and Utah to middle western and 
southeastern points. This commodity is used in the manufacture of 
feed for livestock and the reduction is for the purpose of assisting in 
the sale not only of the commodity itself but of the products of al- 
falfa produced in the middle west to the farmers and stock raisers of 
the middle west and the southeast. 

13. General reductions in rates on alfalfa meal and other proq- 
ucts of alfalfa from Colorado and New Mexico to eastern destinations. 
The purpose of this reduction was the same as that made upon 
molasses from the west viz.: to assist in marketing the products of 
alfalfa raised in western territory. 

14. Reduction of 5 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on corn 
wheat and rye and 3 cents per 100 pounds on oats and barley ex-lake 
from Buffalo and other lake ports to seaboard for export. 

15. Reduction varying from 4 cents to 10 cents per 100 pounds jn 
rates on potatoes from points in eastern Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
to points east of the Rocky Mountains and west of Mississippi River 
but including Chicago, Peoria and other Illinois points as well as St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. 

} 16. Reductions varying from 8% cents to 33% cents per 100 pounds 
in rates on vegetables and cantaloupes from California to points east 
of Chicago. 

_ 17. Reduction of 3 cents per 100 pounds in rates on grain from 
Illinois points to Atlantic seaboard with corresponding reductions in 
rates from the sarne territory to Gulf ports. 

18. Reduction of 16% cents per 100 pounds in rates on fresh ap- 
ples from points in the northwest to points east of the Rocky 
Mountains. : : 
: 19. Reductions varying from 15% cents to 55 cents per 100 pounds 
in rates on canned vrods, Arie4 fevits and beans from Pacific Coast 
to points east of Rocky Mountains. 

20. Reductions vaiying iroi.: 14% cents to 21% cents per 100 
pounds in rates on canned salmon from North Pacific Coast points 
to points east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Reductions varying from 8 cents to 15% cents per 100 pounds 
on condensed or evaporated milk and buttermilk from North Pacific 
Coast points to points east of the Rocky Mountains. 

22. Reduction in rates varying from 8% cents to 25% cents per 


100 pounds on rice from North Pacific Coast points to eastern sea- 
board points. 


23. Reductions varying from $1.98% to $7.25% per ton in rates 
on smelter products (copper, lead, ete.) from Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and New Mexico to points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tcry east of Chicago, eastern trunk line points, including a few points 
in eastern Canada. 

24. Reduction of 28 cents per ton on coal from Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and other eastern producing points which was 
limited to ports on Lake Erie when destined for movement by lake 
to Wisconsin, Montana, the Dakotas and northwest generally was 
extended to apply on lake carga coal to perts on Lake Erie when 
destined to ports on Lakes Michigan or Huron, regardless of whether 
the coal was for local consumption at those ports or destined to 
points beyond. This affects an additional movement of about 3,000,000 
tons of coal. 

25. Reduction of 7% cents per 100 pounds on grain and grain 
products from Chicago, Mississippi River crossings and points in IIli- 
nois, Indiana and other eastern states to Atlantic ports for export. 

26. Reduction of 5 cents per 100 pounds in export rates on flour 
from Buffalo to Atlantic ports when manufactured from grain brought 
into Buffalo by lake. 


27. Reduction of 5% cents per 100 pounds on grain and grain 
products for export from the Missouri River and Mississippi River 
points, also territory between the two rivers and in Illinois to Gulf 
ports, Mobile to Galveston inclusive. Also reductions ranging from 
1 cent to 5% cents per 100 pounds from the territory lying west o2f the 


Mississippi River in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, to Gulf 
ports. 


28. Reduction of 414 cents per 100 pounds on domestic grain, 
grain products and grain by-products from Mississippi River, Chicago, 
etce., to eastern points with relative adjustment from other points on 
Cc. F. A. territory to the same destinations. 


29. Reduction of 20 per cent in long haul rates on cattle, hogs 
and sheep in the territory on and west of the Mississippi River and 
Chicago. The amount of reduction in carriers’ annual revenue which 
will result is not definitely known, but has been estimated to be up- 
wards of $10,000,000. 


30. Reduction in rates on sand and gravel and crushed stone be- 
tween practically all points in trunk line territory, including Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and portions of West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. The basis employed in constructing the reduced 
rates is 15 per cent higher than the rates in effect prior to the general 
increase of August, 1920, thus substituting a 15 per cent increase for 
a 40 per cent increase. It is expected that the annual reduction In 
transportation charges on the commodities affected will be much in 
excess of $1,000,000. : 


31. Reduction of 25 per cent in rates on export iron and steel 
— ae and Central Freight Association points to eastern sea- 

oard. 

32. Reduction of about 50 per cent in rates on munition lint from 
points in the southwest to points east of the Rocky Mountains. 

33. Reductions in rates amounting to from $5 to $10 per car on 
stock cattle from points in Tennessee to points in Virginia. 

34. Reduction of 7 cents per 100 pounds on rates on barrels and 
kegs, Gulf ports to Ohio River crossings and Central Freight Assocla- 
tion points. 

35. Reduction of about 63 cents per 100 pounds in rates on 
orchard heaters from eastern territory to Pacific Coast territory. . 

36. Reduction of about 12% per cent in rates on domestic grain 
and grain products between points in eastern trunk line points and 
New England territory. 

A number of other reductions and readjustments involving 4 
considerable number of points of origin and destination and a con- 
siderable traffic, but in most cases not quite as important in extent 
as the ones above outlined, are as follows: 

: Pig Iron.—From southern producing points to Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. ; 

Iron Pipe.—From southern producing points to Pacific Coast 
territory. f ; 

Iron and Steel Articles.—From central freight territory, including 
Chicago, to Transcontinental territory 
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Smelter Products.—From Utah and other smelters to Pacific 
Coast. 

Vinegar.—From Pacific Coast to Missouri River, Mississippi River 
crossings, Chicago and points between. 

Ore.—A large number of reductions have been made from pro- 
ducing points to numerous smelter points in western territory. 

Salt—From Utah producing territory to Pacific Coast. 

gilli aas Coast to Chicago, Mississippi River and west 
reof. 
Road Building Material.—A general readjustment in several states. 
Ground Limestone from Michigan.—To all New York destinations. 
Sulphur.—From all Texas producing points to destinations in all 
states east of Coloradc territory to and including Atlantic seaboard 
and southeastern territory. 

Grain Minimums.—General readjustment. of minimum carload 
weights resulting in reductions (entire United States). 

‘orner Products.—From upper Michigan producing points to At- 
lantic ports. ; 

iron and Steel Articles.—Bars and rods from Alabema, ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky producing points to Gulf ports on traffic destined to 
Pacific Coast via Panama Canal. 

Commodities of All Descriptions.—From interior Atlantic seaboard 
territory to Mobile, Ala., and points beyond. 

Commodities of All Descriptions.—Restoration of the rail and 
lake differential under the all-rail between eastern trunk line terri- 
tory and western points; also restoration of the rail-and-water dif- 
ferential via coastwise steamers between trunk line térritory, Mis- 
souri River, Colorado and Utah common points, including points west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Brick Rates.—There has been considerable readjustment of brick 
rates in the various parts of the country. 

Cotton, Export.—From eastern producing points to Pacific Coast 

orts. 
4 Commodities, for Export.—Practically all commodities for export 
from points west of the Indiana-Illinois state line and south of the 
Ohio River to Pacific Coast ports, including agricultural implements, 
canned goods, cooperage, dry goods, glassware, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, pig lead, oil, lubricating, petroleum and its products, paints, 
paper and articles thereof, roofing material, rope, soap, heating ap- 
paratus, tires, tobacco and articles manufactured therefrom, vehicles 
of all kinds, wood pulp and wood pulp board. 

Ice.—Emergency ice rates applying generally throughout western 
trunk line territory. : 

Apples.—From Texas producing points to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Fox River, Memphis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, Davenport and Liftle Rock-Fort Smith territories. 

Coal.—From Illinois mines to Michigan points. 

Copper Wire and Cable.—From Montana points to Trans-conti- 
nental territory. 

Sugar. for Export.—From Sugarland, Texas, to Gulf ports. 

Nut Coal.—From points in New Mexico to points in Colorado. 

Fruits and Vegetables.—From El Paso and Deming, New Mexico, 
to Arizona and New Mexico points. 

Coal.—Canon City District, Colorado, to Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska destinations. 

Copper and Lead Bullion and Smelter Products.—From Pacific 
Coast points and Montana smelters to points in New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Michigan and other states. 
- Coal—From Montana to approximately 150 destinations in 

ontana. 

Asphalt.—From Gulf ports to points in various states in the 
-_ and to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and points basing 
thereon. 

Lumber.—From Virginia to eastern cities, Canadian points, trunk 
line and New England territories. 

Commodities, Imported via Pacific Coast.—The following list of 
articles imported from the Orient via ports on the Pacific Coast des- 
tined to all territory in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains: 

Antimony ware and other antimony products. 

Bamboo, Rattan, Fibre. 

Brooms, Brushes, Bristles. 

Bulbs, Plants and Stems. 

Buttons, agate or porcelain. 

Camphor, crude and Camphor Oil. 

Chinaware, Glassware, Earthenware, Porcelain. 

Cocoanut, concentrated or dessicated. 

Coffee, Green, in bags. 

Copra, Copra Cake and Copra Meal. 

Eggs, dried, shelled and Albumen. 

Fibre, Flax, Jute or Straw, Hemp, Sisal, Rice Straw flax, Tow 
and Waste. 

Glassware, Glasses, Jars. 

Gums, all kinds. 

Hides, cattle, sheep, goat. 

Peanuts. 

Oils, vegetable. 

Paim kernels. 

Rubber, crude. 


Sago, Sago Flour, Tapioca, Tapiaco Flour, Cassava Flour and 
Potato Flour. 


Silk, waste. 

Visetable tallow. 

Stins and Hides. Rugs and Mats. 

Tea, Tea Dust, Siftings, Sweepings and Waste, 
Tin, Bar, Block, Pig or Slab. 

Toys, all kinds. 


DEFREES CONDEMNS STRIKE 


The following statement on the railroad strike situation 
Was issued by Joseph H. Defrees, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States: 


3 The strike of railway employes ordered to commence on October 
0 by tying up the whole rail transportation system of the nation 
contemplates a most cruel and unjustifiable attack upon the citizens 
and government of the United States. The threatened railroad strike 
by the same bodies of workers in 1916, avoided by the passage by 
Congiess of the Adamson law, could offer in defense that there was 
hot then in existence any constituted authority having jurisdiction to 
make decision as to the merits of such controversies. The Congress 
as now constituted such a tribunal by the creation of the Railroad 
Labor Board. If anyone is dissatisfied with the Railroad Labor 
oard, there is open the orderly method of democracy for obtaining 
change or substitution. 
‘ Mill ons of workmen of all trades are walking the streets in search 
hd work in order to feed and shelter the millions more dependent upon 
em. Every community in the United States is in emergency or- 
ganization to create and find such employment. The industry of the 
any upon which all of these fellow workers, of railroad employes, 
ndeed the community, must depend in order to live is just beginning 


the 
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to recover from the wounds of the greatest depression of genera- 
tions. At such a time these men, the railroad workers, guided by 
leaders of too great intelligence to fail to perceive the consequences 
of their attack, flout and defy the award of the Railroad Labor Board— 
the legally constituted body having jurisdiction to pass upon the dif- 
ferenccs between them and their employers. The awards of this 
tribunal they have accepted when in their favor. For them now, 
when the award is against them, to propose to stop completely all 
business and industry and bring into play the fear of starvation of 
women and children is contrary, not only to law and order, but also 
to the American sense of fair play. It is inconceivable that the rank 
and file of railroad workers will be capable of it. 

The question whether wage reductions approved by the Railroad 
Labor Board are right or wrong is of no consequence and sinks into 
significance when compared with the method proposed to make ef- 
fective the protest against the reductions. If the threat is attempted 
to be carried out every man and woman who loves this country, all 
who respect order and organized society, all who wish themselves 
and their children to live in the future in peace and security, and 
especially all of those in authority, legislative and executive, should 
set = jaws firmly in determination that such method shall not 
succeed. 

The third and most important party in this conflict, the public, 
has the right to expect the protection of the authorities against such 
action. The authorities may be expected to accomplish that pro- 
tection, but, in the accomplishment, the authorities are entitled to, 
and will have the fullest support of the people, workers and all, not 
included among those induced to engage in this foolhardy enterprise 
to ruin their fellows rather than abide by the rule of law and order. 


Mr. Defrees declared October 20 that commercial organ- 
izations throughout the country will, in the event of a railroad 
strike, take the lead in their communities in maintaining the 
national life. At the same time he replied to Warren S. Stone, 
who has declared that the National Chamber is taking an unfair 
position in the situation. Mr. Defrees’ statement follows: 


Mr. Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, one of the organizations threatening to tie up 
the rail transportation system of the country, in a signed state- 
ment appearing in the press Wednesday morning attempts to 
befog the issue. 

Mr. Stone substitutes vituperation and slander for fact and 
logic. The propriety of such a course I leave, without comment, 
for the judgment of all citizens. 

Mr. Stone mentions the valor of the railway workers in the 
late war. It is not questioned. Right conduct at one time is not 
a sufficient basis for wrong conduct at another. No amount of 
valor can confer license for lawlessness upon a later occasion. 
No war record can justify any individual, group or class of Ameri- 
can citizens in taking the country by the throat and coercing it. 
That is lawlessness and brutality, and will be so characterized 
by every thoughtful and patriotic American, including the rank 
and file of Mr. Stone’s own organization. 

No justification can be found by Mr. Stone in conduct of rail- 
roads toward the Railroad Labor Board. No railroad has threat- 
ened wilfully to cease operation, and when the board advanced 
wages of railway workers and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion increased rates accordingly, the public paid and did not boy- 
cott railroad transportation. If the railroads or anyone else take 
any action comparable to the action of the leaders of the rail- 
road workers in calling their strike, they will be stigmatized as 
perro gaa the persons responsible for the present threat of national 
calamity. 

It should be clearly understood that I am not voicing an in- 
dividual opinion. I am expressing in effect the position which has 
been taken repeatedly by hundreds of organizations in the mem- 
bership of this Chamber. Against such a threat as has been made, 
and against any such strike as it contemplates, these organizations 
can be depended upon to assume leadership in their communities 
in maintaining the national life. 

As I said in my previous statement, the merits of the con- 
troversy between the railways and the railway workers are com- 
paratively of no consequence. The real issue is whether this 
government can sustain its institutions if one section of the com- 
munity can by force impose its will upon the public and precipi- 
tate conduct which, if persisted in, will inevitable lead to public 
disaster. 

The quicker every element of the community, whether worker 
or employer, comes to know and bases its action upon the proposi- 
tion that if a project is not for the common good—the general 
public interest—it is not good for the element proposing it, the 
quicker will we return to the type of democracy contemplated by 
our forefathers when they founded this government—the quicker 
will we return to that vigor and volume of business and industry 
which will give work, comfort, peace and prosperity for all. 


FARM BUREAU ACTS 


A formal complaint in which the present rates on the “ne- 
cessities of life” are declared to be unjust and unreasonable 
and in violation of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, and 
in which the Commission is asked to reduce from 10 to 20 per 
cent the rates on such commodities as soon as possible, on 
the record made in the live stock case, the grain case, and 
other similar cases, was sent to the Commission, under date 
of October 18, by the American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
complaint is signed by J. R. Howard, president, and J. W. Cover- 
dale, secretary, of the Farm Bureau Federation, and by Thorne 
& Jackson, general counsel. 

Mr. Howard, in explaining the events which led up to the 
filing of the complaint, said that he and other farm organization 
representatives, as well as manufacturers’ representatives, had 
held ccenference with railroad executives in New York, Septem- 
ber 21. At this meeting the executives declined to grant a 
rate reduction, according to Mr. Howard, but agreed to discuss 
the matter further, and to that end appointed a committee of 
three to meet with a like committee of shippers. At meetings 
of these committees, Mr. Howard said, it was proposed that the 
rates on “basic commodities,’ which included agricultural prod- 
ucts, building materials, coal and ores, be reduced 10 per cent 
so as to reflect wage reductions already made, and that subse- 
quent reductions should be made as the operating costs of the 
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carriers went down, until the entire increase of August, 1920, 
was removed. 

“This plan,” said Mr. Howard, “was adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of Railway Executives at 
a meeting on October 9. At the Chicago meeting, October 14, 
however, the immediate reduction was not approved. 

“The Farm Bureau thinks that the Labor Board should 
decline any further requests for wage reductions on the part 
of the railroads and should immediately substitute proceedings 
designed to revise wages, classifications and working rules on 
a more equitable basis.” 


Mr. Howard said that telegrams had been dispatched, in 
behalf of the bureau, to the brotherhod heads and to the railroad 
executives inviting them to confer with a committee of the 
bureau at any time or place they might select. 

“The strike,” he said, “is a problem between the employer 
and the employe and is not an issue in which the American 
Farm Bureau Federation functions except as a part of the Amer- 
ican public. The farmer is selfishly interested in labor having 
a wage schedule which will enable it to maintain a good stand- 
ard of living. That wage schedule is best which will stimulate 
that degree of employment of labor which will result in payment 
of the largest aggregate wage for the largest consistent pro- 
duction. A wage system which maintains so high a standard 
as to force general unemployment is not to the advantage of 
labor, nor of the general public. Such working rules as the 
national agreements tend to set up standards which in the 
long run materially decrease production and hence should be 
modified or abrogated.” 


The Farm Bureau’s complaint, which is directed aaginst all 
the class I roads of the country, is as follows: 


Your complainant, the American Farm Bureau Federation, hereby 
petitions for a general reduction in the freight rates on the basic 
necessities of life, and respectfully shows: 

That the complainant is a voluntary organization, composed of 
approximately 1,300,000 producers of farm products, located in all 
parts of the United States, said association being organized not for 
profit, but for the mutual benefit of the individual members thereof, 
and is authorized to file and prosecute cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on behalf of its members under the provisions 
of Section 13 and of other sections of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

That the defendants above named are common carriers engaged in 
the transportation of property by railroad between points in the 
United States, and as such common carriers are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The forces of commerce and society have compelled other in- 
dustries to reduce their charges. Agricultural products on the farm 
are today on approximately the basis of, or below, the pre-war level, 
but the freight rates which the farmer has to pay average 70 per 
cent above the pre-war level. Such maladjustments in the farmer’s 
prices and costs constitute a heavy burden on American agriculture 
which destroys the purchasing power of a vast body of our population. 
One of the most important factors bringing about the present situa- 
tion in American industry is the excessive level of freight rates which 
have to be paid. 

The executives of the principal railroads of the United States, in 
conference at Chicago, Illinois, on October 14th of this year, in reply 
to the general demand from all parts of our country for a reduction 
in the freight rates on the basic necessities of life, declined to make 
such a reduction at the present time. 


Railroad rates today are at the highest point during the present 
generation. Practically every other great industry in America has 
reduced its prices during the past year. Even railroad labor has 
been forced to take a reduction of approximately $400,000,000 in addi- 
tion to a modification recently ordered in the National Agreements, 
and in addition to several hundred thousand of their number being 
discharged and deprived of their daily livelihood: and yet our railroad 
corporations decline to make any general rate reduction at this time. 

The efficient and economical operation and management of the 
railroad properties demand that both the railroad corporations and 
railroad labor should join in concurrent reductions in their charges 
(not necessarily on a horizontal basis, but by a fair, just revision), 
after the railroads have first made a substantial reduction in their 
rates such as has already been forced upon railroad labor. 

During the last six months we have seen a most deplorable con- 
dition in American business. Traffic has fallen off, the increase in 
the number of idle cars has been extraordinary, and the readjustment 
in prices has not been followed by an adequate increase in business. 
The agricultural interests of the nation are at the verge of bank- 
ruptey, if liquidation be compelled. Factories, figuratively, have seen 
their customers moved hundreds of miles away by increased rates. 
Factories refineries and mills have been shut down or are operating 
at a small fraction of their capacity. Crops cannot be produced and 
marketed at existing rates on seed, fertilizer, machinery, and the 


crops themselves. Agriculture, the nation’s most vital industry, is. 


being demoralized. These conditions are intolerable, and cannot be 
continued. Freight rates must be reduced as have the charges on 
practically all other necessities of life. 

That by reason of the aforesaid facts, the members of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation have been and are subjected to the 
payment of charges for transportation which were when exacted, and 
still are, unjust and unreasonable, in violation of Section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; and that the welfare of the American: peo- 
ple demands an immediate and general reduction in freight rates. 

That whereas, the Interstate Commerce act, authorizes this Com- 
mission to base rates upon the honest, efficient and economical man- 
agement of the carrier properties: and in the prosecution of its duties 
there is provided by statute that: “It may, by one or more of the 
commissioners, prosecute any inquiry necessary to its duties in any 
part of the United States into any matter or question of fact per- 
taining to the business of any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act.’’ Therefore, it is incumbent upon the said Com- 
mission to consider the eflicient, economic operation of the carriers, 
and, in so doing, to consider the operating costs and the propriety 
of the expenditures incurred. Wherefore, complainant petitions the 
Commission to direct a prompt investigation concerning, and a gen- 
eral revision of, the operating ccsts of the defendant carriers; and 
that subsequent to the finding and decision in this case, the monthly 
reports of the carriers to the Commission shall contain such addi- 
tional information as may be deemed necessary in order to accurately 
show what reductions in costs actually have been effected. And 
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further, petitioner asks that such reductions in costs shall thereupon 
immediately be reflected in further reductions in the freight rates 
applicable to our essential industries. 

Because of the emergency character of the matters at issue and 
their profound importance to the industrial welfare of the nation 
we earnestly petition that the Commission shall make such an order 
on its own initiative as contemplated herein, or that immediate hear- 
ings shall be granted upon this application. 

If hearings are held, in order to expedite the said hearings and 
conclusions thereon, we respectfully request that the Commission, on 
its own initiative, shall docket this subject for immediate investiga- 
tion, shall make the records of recent cases involving like issues a 
part of the record in this proceeding without the necessity 
repetition, and shall limit the time for parties to be heard. 

Wherefore, complainant prays that the defendants may be sever- 
ally required to make such reductions as herein petitioned, or that 
they shall answer the charges herein; and, if hearings are held, that 
after the said hearings and investigation an order be made com- 
manding said defendants and each of them to cease and desist from 
the aforesaid violations of the said Interstate Commerce act, and to 
establish and put in force and apply in the future to the transporta- 
tion of the basic necessities of life, rates which shall be approxi- 
mately 10 to 20 per cent below those now prevailing, and further that 
subsequent reductions shall be ordered as rapidly as the reductions 
in the operating costs of the aforesaid carriers shall warrant the 
same, until the entire increases of last year, ranging from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent in the various territories, shall have been elim- 
inated; and that such other and further order or orders be made as 
the Commission may consider proper in the premises. 

Commenting on the complaint, Clifford Thorne deplored the 
fact that the statements made by Mr. Cuyler, after the execu- 


tives’ meeting, had gone unchallenged. He said: 


“The action of the railroad executives, when they vetoed 
the recommendations of their executive commitiee for an m- 
mediate decrease of 10 per cent in rates, was a grave error. 
They have, in fact, declined any general reduction in the rates 
on the basic necessities of life. They have promised a reduc- 
tion contingent on securing further wage reductions over and 
above all that which will be necessary to offset rate reductions 
which they say have already been effected. 

“Practically every other great industry in America outside 
of the coal people have reduced their prices. Even railroad la- 
bor has been forced to take a reduction of approximately $400,- 
000,000 in addition to a modification recently ordered in the na- 
tional agreements, and in addition to several hundred thousand 
of their number being discharged and deprived of their daily 
livelihood. And yet the railroad executives remain obdurate 
and decline any general rate reduction at this time. In the fig- 
ures submitted in their authorized public statement, they note 
some percentages earned on their so-called property investment. 
That figure ‘property investment’ is merely the book value of 
their properties. In its annual report to Congress in 1908, at 
page 85, the Commission stated that the figure on the railroad 
balance sheets purporting to give this cost, did not ‘suggest 
even in a remote degree, a reliable measure, either of money 
invested or of present value.’ 

“Further, the railroad officials neglect to state that during 
the war period described, the government obligated itself to pay 
the railroads more than a billion dollars in excess of the earn- 
ings from railroad rates indicated by the figures now quoted by 
the railroad officials. And, in mentioning the returns of last 
year, they neglect to state that they have put in claims for 
$600,000,000 from the government; and this is in addition to the 
figures they name in their report October 14. 

“They say they have not been permitted to build up a sur- 
plus in previous years. The official reports of the Commission, 
compiled from the sworn reports of the railroads themselves, 
show that they have a surplus today far in excess of $1,800, 
000,000, saved from previous years. Last year the railroads set 
aside—above all taxes, and all operating expenses, and all in- 
terest on debt—a surplus of more than $100,000,000. 

“In their statement of earnings during the current year, 
1921, they fail to state that during the past few months condi- 
tions have been getting better and better, until during the past 
month they are earning close to 5% per cent above all expenses 
and taxes. What other industry, as a whole, including rich anid 
poor, can boast of such profits at the present time above taxes 
and expenses? 

“T believe both the railroad corporations and railroad labor 
should join in concurrent reductions in their charges (not neces- 
sarily on a horizontal basis, but by a fair, just revision), after 
the railroads have first made a substantial reduction in their 
rates, such as has already been forced upon railroad labor. 
This the railroad executives have refused to do. I consider this 
a pitiful blunder, which in the end may be very costly to the 
railroads themselves. 


“Human nature is human nature the world over. If the 
executive officers handling ninety per cent of the business 1 
any other industry could be exempted from the anti-trust laws 
of the nation, and were permitted to meet in executive session 
behind closed doors to decide what prices they should charge 
the American people, I imagine they would be tempted to do 
just what the railroad presidents did in our palatial Chicago 
hotel, even if the rest of the people are suffering from a tel 
rible financial depression and thousands of factories are closed 
and millions of our people are idle. The time now has arrived 
for the farmer, representing the public on the great middle 
ground, to act.” 

Mr. Thorne estimated that a 10 per cent reduction on the 
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basic commodities would deplete the revenues of the carriers 
py about $250,000,000 a year. 


Transportation Act Repeal Asked 


Following the filing of a complaint asking for a general re- 
duction in freight rates, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion announced, Octoner 19, that it had launched a movement, 
packed by its 1,300,000 farmer members, for repeal of the Esch- 
Cummins and the Adamson laws, which it characterized as 
“war-time measures.’ The move, according to J. R. Howard, 
has been contemplated for some time, but was postponed be- 
cause the executive committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives had indicated that there would be a general rate 
reduction. Because this committee had failed to convince the 
members of that organization of the expediency of such a re- 
duction, however, Mr. Howard said, the sentiment of the farmers 
could no longer ve held back and the time had come for a 
public announcement of policy. 

“The legislative measures of war time are preventing a 
speedy return to normal conditions,” he said. “They are the 
transportation act of 1920, known as the Cummins-Esch law, 
and the Adamson law. 

“The Cummins-Esch law was the vehicle through which the 
railroads were returned to their owners. It was enacted after 
long and careful consideration by both houses of Congress and 
after extended deliberations of conference committees. Like 
many other laws, it was a compromise measure. It was, how- 
ever, considered the best possible law which could be passed 
for the return of the roads under conditions then prevailing. 

“One provision of this act very much objected to at the 
time of its passage—namely, 15-A, or the clause directing the 
Commission to fix railroad rates to produce a minimum net re- 
turn of 54% per cent above all expenses and taxes on the present 
value of American railroads. The Farm Bureau believes this 
to be paternalistic, class legislation, un-American and unsound. 

“At the time of the passage of the transportation act we 
urged the preservation of the powers of the several states to 
regulate rates and practices of the carriers relating to intrastate 
transportation and distribution of cars. We were told that 
this was provided for within the act, but interpretations since 
its passage have taken those powers from the state authorities. 

“The provisions of the act in setting up a Railroad Labor 
Board did not properly take into account the necessity for 
co-ordination as between the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which determines the income of the roads, and the Labor Board, 
which has control of the largest items of expenditure. This 
seemingly prevented the proper functioning of both the Com- 
mission and the Labor Board. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that the 
Cummins-Esch act should either be repealed in its entirety or 
at once amended to correct these serious defects. 

“We have long been on record favoring the repeal of the 
Adamson law. Our executive committee, with representatives 
from all sections of the country, declares that it is responsible 
for the unreasonable transportation rates, and, if continued, will 
affect all industries, including agriculture, toward increasing 
the cost of production beyond an economic basis. 

“Those two measures, which were the result of war-time 
conditions, should, because of their effect upon the business in- 
terests of the country, receive the immediate attention of Con- 
gress. The repeal of both measures would go far in re-establish- 
ing pre-war relationships, which at this time is highly desirable.” 


HOUSE DEBATE ON STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Representative Blanton of Texas and Representative Burke 
of Pennsylvania called each other liars in debate in the House 
October 18 when Blanton launched an attack on the railroad 
brotherhoods for calling a strike. Burke, a former railroad 
man, emphasized his accusation by prefacing it with a strong 
adjective. The remarks, however, will not be preserved for fu-’ 
ture reference in the Congressional Record, as each asked that 
the words be expunged from the Record. 

_ “Let me say that during the war,” Blanton asserted, after 
his affray with Burke, “with our soldiers in the trenches of 
France, the railroad brotherhoods, by threats to tie up all rail- 
roads, forced Director McAdoo to pay them $754,000,000 annual 
mcreases and date it back six months on their salaries. And 
after he resigned, by the same death threat to tie up all rail- 
toads, they forced Director Hines to pay them first an addi- 
tional $67,000,000 in annual raises and to date same back, and 
forced additional sums thereafter until the total annual in- 
creases they had forced from their government during the war 
ume totaled a billion dollars. It was their government they 
then threatened. And it was in war time. And it was their gov- 
ernment they forced to pay each time these enormous sums. 
That is the kind of loyalty they gave the government during the 
war. And when the Railroad Labor Board was created, through 
Po pi of a nation-wide tie-up, they forced from it $600,000,- 
re.” 

Burke disputed statements by Blanton as to the rates of 

Pay being received by railroad employes. Blanton said railroad 
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men were being paid $345 a month. Burke cited rates of pay 
in denying that statement. 

“What are you trying to do at this critical moment, mislead 
this Congress and the country?” asked Burke. 

“Let me say here that this is no time for a man whose 
hatred and prejudice against labor is so well and widely known 
and so evident as Mr. Blanton’s, to arise before this body and 
through his insane hatred and prejudice spread further the 
flames of discontent, dissatisfaction and unrest. This is a time 
that calls for sound judgment, unbiased minds and the spirit of 
fair play. 

“The railroad men have a grievance. They feel they have 
not had justice, and the representative from Texas or any other 
man cannot stamp out or kill that feeling by abuse. You might 
get some place through the spirit of fairness, but no one ever 
accomplished anything worth while through the spirit of hate. 
I believe now that the limelight of publicity has been turned 
upon the railroads; now that the public realizes and under- 
stands that the railroad corporations are holding on to war-time 
freight and passenger rates, to the increases given by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to take care of the increase in 
wages granted the men, that the demand and the hue and the 
ery for a reduction in freight rates will force a reduction. The 
railroads have gone too far, not only with their employes, but 
with a patient public. They have come to the end of the lane. 
If a reduction in freight rates is brought about the credit will 
be due the railroad men who have forced it, and who have 
brought the matter to public attention and to a crises. If their 
vote to strike brings this about they will have rendered a pub- 
lic service.” 





BILL FOR LOWER RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A bill (H.R. 8689) repealing the Commission’s power to 
prescribe minimum rates on hay, grain, potatoes, live stock, 
fruits, eggs, milk, cream and other perishable food products, 
coal and building materials, and putting into the hands of the 
carriers the power to lower rates on the commodities men- 
tioned by merely filing them with either the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or a state commission, whichever has juris- 
diction, has been introduced by Representative Jefferis of Ne- 
braska. It has been referred to the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. It proposes to amenl paragraph 
3 of section 6, the one that requires tariffs to be filed, and is 
intended to be an answer to the claim of carrier traffic men 
that they cannot give relief except on permission from the 
Commission. The amendment, in the form gf a further proviso 
in the third paragraph, is as follows: 


Provided further, That from and after the passage of this act, any 
railroad or railroad carriers of freight for hire, on its own initiative, 
and upon its own line or lines, between stations thereon, or by joint 
freght-rate agreements with connecting railroad carriers of freight for 
hire, to stations upon such connecting carrier line or lines, may pro- 
mulgate, file, put into effect and charge for the transportation of hay, 
grain, potatoes, live stock, fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, cream and 
other perishable food products, coal, and building materials, a lesser 
rate or rates than the rate or rates theretofere fixed and determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the transportation of such 
commodities: Provided further, That such rate or rates so initiated 
shall be effective immediately upon the filing of such promulgated 
rate or rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission, state rail- 
way commission, or other public utility commission, or either of them, 
having jurisdiction of such rate or rates, and such rate or rates shall 
not be increased during the period of time stated in such rates so 
promulgated and filed; And provided further, That the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall have no jurisdiction or power to fix and 
determine a minimum rate on any said commodities. 


REDUCED IRON ORE RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Railroads in Official Classification territory planned to make 
the lower rates on iron ore effective October 20, but before the 
ink in their announcement to that effect was dry the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania advised the iron and steel trade 
that they would make their tariffs effective on October 18. 

According to reports received in Washington immediately 
after the information that rates on ore were to be cut, the iron 
and steel men are more pleased over the significance the cut 
carries than the cut itself. They take the view that it is an 
entering wedge to a reduction in rates on other raw products 
required to make pig iron as well as a lowering of rates on 
semi-finished and finished lines of iron and steel so that the 
entire structure, as it applies to the iron and steel industry, 
will be affected. They are more anxious to have rates on coal, 
coke and limestone reduced than they were to have rates on ore 
cut, because most of the shipments on the latter have been com- 
pleted so that the reduction largely is nominal rather than real, 
except as it relates to iron ore now on docks at Lake Erie ports. 
On the other hand, coal, coke and limestone, the latter two being 
blast furnace materials, are products of daily transportation the 
year round. 

The cuts on iron ore rates will reflect their greatest benefit 
it is believed next year when the great movement of ore to biast 
furnaces begins, for it is assumed that they will be continued, 
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or even reduced further, despite the fact that, according to 
the tariffs, they are to expire December 31. Conferences are 
to be held in the meantime between the ore shipping and rail- 
road interests and this leads to the belief they are designed 
to determine definite levels of rates and also the probability 
that rates from Lake Superior mines to the upper docks, now 
the object of a formal complaint, the first hearing on which 
was held recently in Chicago, where others are scheduled to be 
held, will be lowered. Shipments from these mines in an active 
season will average between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons annu- 
ally, but in 1921 they have fallen greatly below this figure owing 
to depression in the industry. They amounted to only 18,661,- 
194 tons this year as compared with 44,273,356 tons for the same 
period of 1920, an unusually active year. These tonnage figures 
denote the importance they bear to railroad revenue, and it 
is claimed by the trade that stimulation of the industry will be 
brought about by lower rates so that a cut in carrying charges 
will increase the tonnage and consequently the revenue. This 
commodity being the basis of iron and steel manufacture, it 
is contended, a reduction in these rates will be reflected in the 
whole industry. It is held vitally important to blast furnace 
interest, both the so-called merchant stacks and the steel works 
stocks, because it requires on an average two tons of iron ore 
to make one ton of pig iron. Therefore, a cut, say, of 25 cents 
per ton on iron ore rates is equivalent to a reduction of 50 
cents per ton in the cost of manufacture of pig iron. 

The significance of the cut being gathered from this fact, 
its full portent is appreciated when comparison is made between 
the new rates effective October 18, the rates that went into effect 
August 26, 1920, which practically are eliminated, and the old 
rates, which now are practically restored. Such a comparison 
is shown in the following table: 


PER GROSS TON, FROM LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


’ New rate. Aug. 26,1920. Old rate. 
Mahoning Valley (O.), Shenango Val- 


2 eer cre eee $0.66 $0.91 $0.65 
SAME, oi. salary o-oo uid mer eleretantaee ewe << -98 -70 
NE SUED 8 5 gre Gupicra-sha aah wie Woe einer .80 1.105 .79 
SE a rere .92 1.275 91 
Jackson, Ohio (from Cleveland)...... l2 1.00 .715 
Jackson, Ohio (from T'oledo) ......... 90. 1.245 .89 
ONO, GIRO 6.06 6 iccncecevndnsceewese .995 1.385 .99 
SEE oe cig d o vide caeeaceewaNeeeee .995 1.385 .99 
SE I ioe aria cite adieves dace erew waneiata 1.048 1.44 1.03 
TE WEE oo. 6. Garners nnivkd ame emeees 1.54 2.55 1.54 
co SR a ee re 1.60 2.225 1.59 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The committee,on shipping and shipbuilding, of the Presi- 
dent’s unemployment conference, made observations and recom- 
mendations which the conference adopted—these observations 
and recommendations being among the few the conference took 
without amendment or elimination. The report, so far as perti- 
nent comment and recommendation are concerned, was as 
follows: 

I. Statistics of Unemployment. 

There can hardly be said to be a normal number employed in 
American shipbuilding or in American ship operation, due to the 
unnatural expansion during the war. On the other hand, if 1914 (pre- 
war) statistics can be used as the normal, present figures would prob- 
able show over-employment—a false picture. As an index of the 
depression igs ship operating, 1,241 vessels, out of a total of 2,079, 
belonging to the Shipping Board, are now tied up. 

The following figures on the number of men now and formerly 
employed in the shipbuilding may serve to illustrate the depression in 
that industry. The figures refer to 40 steel shipbuilding companies on 
the Atlantic coast and gulf. Eleven of the 40 yards are now shut 


down. The figures are for shipyard workmen and do not include 
office forces. 


ST ENED aca (a grea rcetiarnew oseaiac Spr oo arate wre prAna eile AMAR 176,705 
I are 6s wl Gi la oias one or xv nldcas wre bie wid ave-ehectlare emake. © Se aretearoart 135,500 
NE i A a fal a. or 675 Sir es Shedd Ah ak ela Pe Wikia a ea ee eRe a Mate Rees 94,478 


July 1, 1921 49,763 


Il. Emergency Measures for the Relief of the Unemployed Through 
This Fall and Winter. 


While some of the recommendations below may run slightly con- 
trary to normal practices in employment, in the emergency some give 
and take must be expected from all sides. For example, in normal 
times, a large turnover is undesirable, but in times of unemployment 
an organized labor turnover is one means of distributing the ill 
effects of unemployment. 

We urge the desirability of having American shipowners give 
preference to American seamen. This rule has already been estab- 
lished by the Shipping Board as a fixed policy in all ships controlled 
by it, and it is understood that the same method is being generally 
and almost universally followed by other large shipping companies. 

So far as practicable, we urge the abolition of overtime work in, 
stevedoring and allied occupations, in order to distribute the greatest 
measure of employment among as many as possible. 

Split time is desirable, wherever practicable, as a means of dis- 
tributing the limited work; (a) a percentage of the crews of ships in 
operation on each voyage to give way to a group of unemployed; (b) 
for crews caring for vessels tied up. 

Hearty co-operation among employers and employes toward econ- 
omy in operation may help to keep a greater number of ships running. 
A period of unemployment is no time for any side to resort to radical 
measures which may still further disrupt industry and aggravate 
existing unemployment. When the desire arises on the part of any 
one engaged in the industry to change existing conditions, ample op- 
portunity should be given, for mutual discussion and consideration. 

The committee. in a general way, makes a recommendation of a 
somewhat similar character. and urges that the work in the shipyards 
be divided up among as large a number of workmen as possible. 

We strongly suggest to the Shipping Board the great desirability 
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of expediting the disposal and breaking up of the Shipping Board's 
wooden vessels, and others that are unsuitable tonnage, with the 
idea of providing work in the way of dismantling these ships and 
using the material for commercial purposes. 


We suggest that it would be a good policy at this time to over- 


haul periodically and keep in first class condition such ships tied up 
as are likely to be put to use soon. } 

It seems to this committce that it might be quite advantageous 
for American shipyards in the United States not engaged to give their 
attention in some measure to other lines of industrial activity with a 
view of giving employment to the local population. 


The committee on agriculture devoted a line and a half to 
freight rates, saying “railroad freight rates on commodities 


transported to and from the farm must be substantially reduced 
without delay.” 


Samuel Gompers, Sara A. Conboy, and Roy Dickinson, labor 
members of the committee of manufacturers, made a bitter dis. 
sent from those parts of the report of that committee recom. 
mending the repeal of the Adamson law, the abolition of the Rail- 
way Labor Board, the passage of the so-called funding bill and, 
what they claimed was the recommendation of the committee, a 
lengthening of the workday “for the toiling masses of our 
country and the reduction of their wages.” They said that, 
although they constituted a minority of the members of the 
committee, they could not be, by any stretch of imagination, 
regarded as representing a minority “of the citizenship involved 
in the industrial field of our country.” 

They declared the abolition of the Railroad Labor Board 
would remove the only responsible governmental agency to 
which the workers might present for consideration and action 


their claims relating to wages and conditions of employment. 
They recommended the following: 


There must be adopted no policy of wage reduction. On the con- 
trary, there must be a policy calling for the highest possible rate of 
wages im every industry. In terms of industrial well-being this means 
the adoption of a policy of placing in the hands of all of the people 
the highest average buying power in order that there may be the 
greatest possible consumption of commodities and the greatest pos- 
sible consequent demand for the production of commodities. Reduction 
of buying power stops purchasing which, in turn inevitably stops 
manufacturing and creates unemployment. 

There should be adopted as a permanent policy everywhere busi- 
ness standards which eliminate profiteering, place commodities upon 
the market at the lowest possible cost per unit and emable manufac- 
turers to base unit costs upon one hundred per cent utilization of the 
productive capacity of plants. Managements having assumed the re- 
sponsibilities which go with its functions has no moral right to tax 
the public for its inefficiemcy by costs fixed upon a basis of part 
time production. 

There has been placed before this committee ample evidence of 
the fact that those commercial lines of endeavor in which there is true 
manufacturing and selling efficiency are suffering neither from un- 
employment nor lack of profit. 

_We support these two recommendations with a third, which we 
believe is vital to any permanent relief from the evil of unemploy- 
ment and the prior evils of mismanagement: 

We propose uniform cost accounting and publicity for production 
accounts. We see in this proposal a better understanding of the ills of 
our industrial organization because through it we shall be furnished 
with information which is essential to that understanding. We see in 
this proposal a constructive and logical substitute for state regula- 
tion, or control. We propose that there be made available through 
responsible agencies voluntarily created, information on production 
costs showing the cumulative influence of each turn-over and the 
pyramiding of commission expenses. 


DIXON OPPOSES RATE REDUCTION 


Restoration to the railroad managers of the power of man- 
agement will help the transportation system of the country more 
than continued agitation for lower rates, in the opinion of George 
D. Dixon, vice-president of the Pennsylvania system, who ad- 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce, Flint, Mich., October 13, on 
the railroad problem. The worst factor in the situation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dixon, is the “nation wide reckless insistence upon an 
immediate wholesale cutting down of railroad freight rates re 
gardless of the fact that the way is as yet not prepared for such 
action.” 

A reduction in rates would be no sure cure for the business 
situation, Mr. Dixon said. In his opinion the reductions made in 





the export iron and steel last summer proved that contention. 


He said the restoration of the purchasing power of the railroads 
would do much more for the iron and steel business than a cut in 
rates. “I am convinced,” he said, “that a general reduction in 
rates at the present time would prove no more effective as 4 
stimulus to the general business situation than have the re 
duced export rates on iron, steel and grain, or the vast number 
of scattered individual reductions made during the past year.” 


ATTERBURY ON RATES AND WAGES 


Freight rates and railroad wages must come down, said 
W. W. Atterbury, operating vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
who spoke at the closing session of the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association’s convention in Chicago, October 15. The 
wage reduction, however, said Mr. Atterbury, must precede the 
rate cut and the “railroads should immediately pass on to the 
public in reduced rates whatever saving may be accomplished 
through reduced wages.” 

Mr. Atterbury said he did not believe a reduction in rates 
would in itself restore business. He stressed the agricultural 
situation, however, saying that it “had already borne the brunt 
of the greatest deflation.” 
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ROADS WILL TRY TO OPERATE 


A promise that, in the event of a strike, the railroads will 
do their utmost to move necessities and that their managements 
will not try to evade responsibilities was made by C. H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central, in an address before 
the convention of the American Mining Congress, in Chicago, 
October 19. Personally, Mr. Markham said, he would like to 
see the railroad workers’ wages remain at their present level, 
put, as he sees it, the necessity for a substantial reduction in 
freight rates has made a reduction in wages equally necessary. 
Mr. Markham said: 

“The railroads of the United States occupy a unique rela- 
tionship to other business institutions. They are the arteries 
through which the life-blood of the nation’s business flows. In 
no other industry is there found the fundamental dependence of 
yirtually every business institution upon a single one that marks 
the relationship between the railroads and their patrons. 

“The service of transportation by rail is the foundation of 
American business life as it is now constituted. Only a small 
fraction of the products of the nation’s toil is consumed with- 
in a radius from the point of production which can be served 
adequately other than by the railroads. If Illinois mine opera- 
tors were denied the service with which to market their 
products outside a radius which might be reached by purely 
local transportation facilities, their industry would be compara- 
tively valueless. Products of the farm would be worth little 
if the farmers did not have the service of the railroads to ship 
their products into the markets of the world. The same thing 
is true of foresters, manufacturers, wholesale dealers—in fact, 
of virtually every business other than those which are purely 
local in their nature, and even those depend in some measure 
upon railway service for their continued activity. We have 
grown out of our swaddling clothes, industrially, in the United 
States by the aid of the railroads, which have furnished a 
service that has come to be indispensable. Were that service 
to be greatly impaired, the commercial structure of the country 
would collapse, like a building from which the foundation is 
torn away. 


“Such a relationship as the railroads have toward American 
business life, therefore, implies a great obligation upon the men 
who are responsible for the conduct of the railroads. Being 
the producers of a service which is the cornerstone and the 
foundation of industry, it becomes the duty of railway men to 
regard their tasks in the light of service to the public welfare. 
I speak on behalf of my associates in the business of transpor- 
tation when I say that we have such an ideal set before us. 

“The revolutionary changes which have transpired in the 
transportation business during the last generation have made 
the railroads increasingly dependent upon public opinion. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, forty-eight state commissions, 
the federal and forty-eight state legislative bodies, and the 
Railroad Labor Board are constantly laying down limitations 
upon railway managements—ninety-nine public bodies whose 
duties and responsidilities are neither adequately defined nor 
sufficiently co-ordinated. This situation, for which the public 
is responsible, has created what is frequently called the ‘trans- 
portation tangle.’ It makes for a division of responsibility. 
Neither the Interstate Commerce Commission, any of the forty- 
eight state commissions, the Congress, any of the forty-eight 
state legislatures nor the Railroad Labor Board is responsible 
for the railroads. Ostensibly their management is in private 
hands, but the private managers, under present conditions, do 
not have the authority and responsibility which they must have 
to obtain efficient service at a cost which will not be burdensome 
to the public. 

“An important witness before the hearing which the Senate 

committee on interstate commerce conducted in Washington 
last May testified that 97.5 of the cost of producing transporta- 
tion service in 1920 was entirely outside the control of railway 
managements—vested either in governmental agencies or mar- 
ket conditions over which the railroads have no control. 
_ “I believe the public does not adequately realize what these 
limitations upon railway management amount to. The railroads 
are not protesting against public supervision. Theirs is a pub- 
lic service, and it is entirely right and proper that it should 
be performed under the supervision of the publie’s agencies. 
But when these agencies take over the functions of the manage- 
ment to the extent that they control, without being responsible 
to the public for it, virtually the entire operating costs of the 
railway industry, a disastrous situation results. 

_ “The remedy for it is to place once more in the hands of 
railway managements—under competent and broad-minded super- 
vision—the control of operating costs, in such a way that re- 
8ponsibility may properly be fixed upon the managements for 
the operation of their properties. 


“The managements of the railroads of the country are the 
trustees of the nation’s greatest industrial investment—an in- 
vestment which has been valued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for rate-making purposes at nearly $19,000,000,000. 
With the successful operation of the railroads dependent upon 
Public opinion, it behooves their managements, as trustees of a 
great industry of such fundamental importance to the country, 
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to be constantly on the alert to exercise their influence upon 
public opinion in such a way that the railway policies which 
the people of the country decide upon shall be to the nation’s 
best interests. Railway men are coming to take a greater in- 
terest in what the public is saying about the railroads, cast- 
ing off their old attitude of reticence and aloofness and en- 
deavoring to meet the public on the common ground of mutual 
confidence and good will. 


“The railway situation changes with kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness. What today looms as the most important phase of the 
situation may be relegated tomorrow to comparative insignifi- 
cance by the development of another aspect. A year ago the 
railroads were being called upon to move a greater volume of 
traffic than they ever had moved in a like period of time. 
Every ounce of man power and every piece of railway equipment 
had to be utilized to the fullest extent in expediting traffic move- 
ment. Within a few months the business depression which came 
with the move toward deflation had actually made a problem 
for the railroads in the storage of idle equipment! This was 
followed by the need for the greatest possible retrenchmenis as 
railway earnings diminished with the decrease in traffic. Net 
earnings were cut below the vanishing point, and the railroads 
were driven by necessity to take drastic action in laying off 
men, deferring maintenance work and pinching their expendi- 
tures all along the line to make both ends meet. Some even 
had to break long-established dividend paying records. 


“During 1920 the railroads realized a net operating income 
equal to approximately one-third of 1 per cent upon the valua- 
tion placed on railway property .by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—practically nothing for the payment of either in- 
terest or dividends. During the first six months of 1921, the 
railroads should have earned, to make a 6 per cent return upon 
the valuation of their properties, a net operating income of 
$447,256,000. They actually earned $128,912,000, a shortage of 
$348,344,000. Instead of 6 per cent upon their valuation—a re- 
turn established by the transportation act as ‘fair and reason- 
able’ for the present period—their net earnings for the first 
six months of 1921 were at the rate of only 1.8 per cent upon 
their valuation. There has been a perceptible improvement in 
the situation since the middle of the year, but, taking the first 
eight months of the year as a whole, net railway operating in- 
come has been at the rate of only about 2.6 per cent on the valua- 
tion of railway properties. 


“There is no way this shortage can be made up, for, mind 
you, the rate-making provision of the transportation act is in 
no sense a guaranty of earnings. If the rates fail to earn a 
‘fair and reasonable’ return, the only recourse is for the rail- 
roads to ask higher rates, which it is then the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to grant. The railroads have 
refrained from taking this step, believing it more in the in- 
terest of the public welfare to take their losses, making every 
reduction in expenses possible and allowing the situation to 
work itself out. A great deal of misconception of railway prob- 
lems is based upon a misunderstanding of the rate-making pro- 
visions of the transportation act. Unfortunately, many persons 
believe the act does constitute a guaranty to the railroads, and 
the term ‘guaranty’ is frequently used in press reports and 
comment upon the railway situation. There seems to be an 
organized effort to make the farmers, especially, believe that 
in some way or other the railroads are receiving earnings which 
constitute a 6 per cent return upon the valuation of their 
properties—if not directly from the rates, then from govern- 
mental funds. While such an idea is absolutely at variance with 
the facts in the case, it has taken root and has been the founda- 
tion of much misunderstanding and unjustified criticism. 


“It should be pointed out that even the almost negligible 
return that the railroads have obtained thus far this year—a 
return insufficient to pay even the interest on their outstand- 
ing bonds—has been realized only at the cost of deferring im- 
portant maintenance work, which will have to be performed in 
the near future. Although the wage decrease which went into 
effect July 1 made possible the resumption of considerable main- 
tenance work on some of the railroads, revenues have been so 
small in comparison with expenses that the present rate of 
maintenance work is still far from adequate. For examople, in 
August of this year the railroaus spent approximately $182,000,- 
000 for maintenance purposes, which was a reduction of $151,- 
000,000, or 45.3 per cent, as compared with expenditures for 
maintenance work in August, 1920. It was largely because of 
this reduction that the railroads were able to show a net operat- 
ing income of $90,000,000 in August. If they had spent the same 
amount in maintenance work that they spent for that purpose 
in the corresponding period of 1920, they would have incurred 
an operating deficit in August this year of more than $60,000,000. 


“The country is going through a period of great readjust- 
ment. The railroads have been taking their share of the losses, 
in spite of the fact that during the years of prosperity, when 
other industries were permitted to lay by earnings to prepare 
them against such a period of depression, when farm products 
soared and wage costs mounted to new levels, the railroads were 
not permitted to profit in the same degree. Instead, their 
earnings were limited under governmental operation to the 
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average net return of pre-war years, and since governmental 
operation their earnings have declined progressively. 

“The country demands adequate transportation. The rail- 
roads are responsible for providing it. Their managements 
would be derelict to duty if they failed to exert their utmost 
efforts to provide it, or if they adopted, even in response to the 
demands from the public, a course which would result in im- 
pairing the efficiency or adequacy of transportation service. Be- 
cause of the limitations upon their earnings and upon their 
initiative by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the forty- 
eight state commissions, the Congress, the forty-eight state 
legislatures and the Railroad Labor Board, the managements 
are not able to respond to every demand for readjustment. 

“There has been an insistent demand for a reduction in 
rates to correspond with the general trend of liquidation. How- 
ever, while transportation charges admittedly are high, the 
costs of virtually everything which goes into the production 
of transportation service are still relatively much higher than 
the general scale of rates. The average increase in freight rates 
since 1916 has been 74 per cent and in passenger rates 53 per 
cent, including the surcharge on sleeping car fares. Compare 
these with the pre-war costs of labor, fuel, materials, taxes and 
interest rates paid by the railroads. 

“After the 12 per cent wage cut July 1, the average annual 
compensation of railway employes is $1,695, as compared with 
$815 in 1914, an increase of 108 per cent. Road locomotives 
which cost $21,485 in 1914 now cost $48,000, an increase of 123 
per cent. Switch engines which cost $14,511 in 1914 now cost 
$35,500, an increase of 144 per cent. Gondola cars which cost 
$824 in 1914 now cost $1,990, an increase of 142 per cent. Re- 
frigerator cars which cost $1,323 in 1914 now cost $2,950, an 
increase of 123 per cent. Box cars which cost $859 in 1914 now 
cost $1,910, an increase of 122 per cent. Steel passenger coaches 
which cost $13,827 in 1914 now cost $27,654, an increase of 100 
per cent. Locomotive fuel which cost $1.70 a ton in 1915 now 
costs $4.07 a ton, an increase of 139 per cent. Interest rates 
have increased greatly. The Illinois Central System sold bonds 
in 1914 on a basis yielding less than 5 per cent to purchasers, 
and it recently sold a large issue of bonds which yield more than 
7 per cent to purchasers. The direct taxes paid by the rail- 
roads in 1911, taking a ten-year period here for comparison, 
were $98,628,848, and last year they were $278,868,668, an in- 
crease of 183 per cent. In addition to that, users of trans- 
portation paid a war tax of $232,809,963.16 in 1920, which the 
railroads collected as agents of. the government and turned 
over to the government. This entire amount represents an 
increase over 1914, when no such tax existed. 

“Labor costs are principally responsible for the present 
rates charged for transportation service. Prior to 1917 the 
labor costs of the railroads had not exceeded $1,500,000,000 
annually. In 1920 the labor costs of the railroads of the 
country were more than $3,500,000,000. In 1916, 40 cents of the 
railroads’ revenue dollar went to pay labor costs. In 1920 it 
took more than 60 cents of the revenue dollar to pay labor costs. 
In 1920 it took more than 60 cents of the revenue dollar to pay 
Even at the present time, with the reductions which were made 
July 1, labor costs are running at the rate of about 60 per cent 
of all railway income. 

“With a consciousness of their obligations to the public 
service, the managements of the railroads of the country have 
recently announced that they will ask the Railroad Labor Board 
for a further reduction in wages, the entire benefit of which 
they propose to pass along to the public in reduced freight rates. 
This puts the situation up to the public, which exercises the 
balance of control on the Railroad Labor Board. If the public 
wants reduced rates, its representatives on the Labor Board 
have the opportunity to secure them by granting such wage re- 
ductions as will make reduced rates possible. The basic prin- 
ciple of rate-making is the establishment of a rate level which 
will permit earnings to meet the cost of operation under efficient, 
honest and economical management, with a fair and reason- 
able return upon the valuation of the properties engaged in 
the railway service. This principle is adopted as a _ public 
policy in the transportation act. 

“The proposed reduction is in line with the policy which has 
been followed by the railroads since their return from federal 
control. Since the general rate increase of August 26, 1920, 
the railroads have made many reductions in individual com- 
modity rates. These reductions have amounted to large sav- 
ings by shippers. They were made voluntarily. At no time 
since August 26, 1920, have the roads been bound, under the 
law, to make reductions, for at no time have their earnings 
justified such action. The present rate level was attained through 
a series of blanket increases. These increases resulted in many 
inequalities, and since then economic readjustments have taken 
place and further inequalities have manifested themselves, espe- 
cially in the agricultural field, where the greatest liquidation 
has transpired. The railroads have been attempting to meet 
the demands for readjustments of rates, but they have been 
limited by the control which public agencies hold over wages, 
working conditions, etc. 

“The cuts in wages which the managements propose that 
the Railroad Labor Board shall authorize are these: That 
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the wages of train service employes be reduced sufficientiy to 
remove the remainder of the increase granted by the Labor 
Board’s decision of July 20, 1920 (which would involve a further 
reduction in the wages of this class of labor of approximately 
10 per cent), and a reduction of the wages of all other classes 
of labor to correspond with the wages being paid for similar 
work in the territories in which the railroads operate. Un- 
skilled labor cost the railroads of the country last year more 
than $1,300,000,000. Other industries have been liquidating labor 
costs, especially the wages of unskilled labor. It is utterly un- 
fair that the farmer, for instance, should have to pay freight 
rates sufficient to make it possible for the railroads to employ 
labor at three or four times the price which he is paying for 
exactly the same kind of labor. 

“Frankly, I wish it were possible to maintain the present 
scale of wages on the railroads of the country, and particularly 
on the railway system over which I have the honor to preside. 
I have a great sympathy for the man who works and who is 
struggling to better his own position in life, and I would favor 
paying those who are doing honest and conscientious work for 
the welfare of their employers the limit justified by economic 
conditions. To go beyond that limit would be equally inimical 
to the workers and the general public. 

“It is in the interest of the public welfare that the men 
who operate the transportation systems of this country—so 
vital and indispensable to the public—should be dealt with 
fairly and paid reasonably well for their services, but it. it not 
in the interest of those men themselves to exact more than 
that, or to bring about a condition that would permit them 
to profit at the expense of other groups. 

“The extent to which the railroads will ask the Labor Board 
to reduce wages is not excessive. The railroads need the sup- 
port of the public to bring about this liquidation. Upon whether 
the public responds will depend the issue of reduced freight 
rates. 

“It is most important that the public understand clearly 
the issue involved in the order for a genera! railway strike, 
which has been formulated by the railway labor brotherhoods. 
The thing it is proposed to strike against is the decision of the 
Railroad Labor Board authorizing a reduction of approximately 
12 per cent in wages, which the railroads put into effect July 1. 
There is at present no other possible ground for a strike. 

“The situation, in important respects, is more serious than 
that created by the strike order issued by the labor organizations 
in 1916, which precipitated the passage of the Adamson act. 
At that time, while the railroads had asked for arbitration, 
there had not been any arbitration because the labor unions 
had refused it. Therefore, the labor unions were technically 
within the law. The present case is entirely different. The 
transportation act of 1920, a law of the United States, created 
the Railroad Labor Board. The act requires the railroads and 
their employes to submit to the Railroad Labor Board disputes 


over wages and working conditions which might interrupt the 
flow of transportation. 


“Demands for advances in wages made by the railway em- 
ployes last year were submitted to the Railroad Labor Board, 
and in July, 1920, it granted them advances averaging about 22 
per cent, retroactive to May 1. The railroads, in accordance 
with the law, put these advances in wages into effect. 

“This year the railroads applied to the Labor Board to 
cancel this entire advance in wages, and the board authorized 
a reduction, effective July 1, of only about 12 per cent, or approxi- 
mately half of the July, 1920, increase. While the railroads 
complied with the decision last year for a retroactive advance 
in wages, the labor brotherhoods propose now to defy the law 
and strike, rather than accept a reduction in wages substantially 
less than the increase last year. The course of the labor unions 
in ordering a strike is in violation of the decision of the Rail- 
road Labor Board. It is a strike against the lawful act of a 
governmental body. The main object of the labor provisions 
of the law is to prevent an interruption of the vital service of 
transportation. If strikes occur regardless of them, these pro- 
visions will be rendered void. 


“The issue is one of vital concern to the public. Railway 
managements are not trying to escape their responsibilities in 
calling attention to that fact. We are conscious of our obliga- 
tions to the public, and we shall make every effort to fulfill 
those obligations. Should the threatened strike take place, we 
shall do our utmost to move necessities, utilizing to the fullest 
possible extent all the man power available.” 


WAGE CUT APPROVED 


The Labor Boad shattered another of its precedents, October 
17, by approving a wage cut of 20 per cent for the train forces 
of the Electric Short Line Railway Company, for reasons “in- 
cluding the financial condition of the carrier.” The electric 
road, which operates between Minneapolis and Hutchinson, Minn., 
applied for a reduction of 25 per cent in the wages of its train 
forces, stating that unless it were forthcoming it would have 
to go into the hands of a receiver. So far as is known, this 
is the first decision in which the financial condition of the carrier 
has been taken into account in fixing just and reasonable wages. 
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LABOR BOARD-PENNSY DISPUTE 


The only justification for the position the Pennsylvania has 
taken in refusing to comply with the decision of the Labor 
Board in the railroad’s dispute with the System Federation over 
the manner of electing employe representatives with whom to 
negotiate rules and working conditions, put in at a hearing, held 
pefore the board in Chicago, October 20, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the Pennsylvania has in fact been in viola- 
tion of that decision, was a re-iteration of the contentions made 
when the board was recently asked to reverse the decision. C. 
B. Heiserman, general counsel for the Pennsylvania, read the 
statement, which was signed by President Samuel Rea. 

Following the reading of the statement Mr. Heiserman was 
subjected to a questioning by Ben W. Hooper, public member of 
the board, who sought to ascertain the points on which the road 
and the board agreed. It developed that their agreement reached as 
far as the correct form of ballot through which the employes might 
select representatives and split at that point, the road asserting 
that only individuals should be selected, as was done, and the 
board insisting that the shop workers had a right to select an 
organization to negotiate for them. 

Mr. Hooper then pointed out that the Pennsylvania had 
negotiated working rules with the brotherhoods, and produced 
a copy to which the names of the brotherhood officials was at- 
tached. He said that the road’s policy of denying a similar 
method to the shop workers was discriminatory. Mr. Heiserman 
pointed out that the names attached to the trainmen’s agree- 
ments appeared there as those of individuals and that all the 
signers were employes of the Pennsylvania. “If the shop workers 
had elected the System Federation heads as individual repre- 
sentatives, and if they had all been employes of the road we 
would have been glad to negotiate with them,” said he. 

N. P. Good, appearing for System Federation No. 90, offered 
an explanation of that part of the Pennsylvania statement which 
accused his organization of advocating the sympathetic strike. 

“We are now taking a vote among the shop workers on the 
Pennsylvania which, while not fully counted, seems to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of striking if the Pennsylvania continues 
in its present attitude and does not allow us to re-elect repre- 
sentatives as ordered by the board. But we will make another 
attempt to confer with the railroad officials before calling the 
men out,” said he. 

Mr. Heiserman denied an allegation, which Mr. Hooper said 
had come through an outside source and was not concurred in 
by him, that the Pennsylvania had only decided to refuse to 
comply with the board’s decision because no penalty was pre- 
scribed for such violations. “Have you ever disregarded an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission?” asked Mr. 
Hooper. 

“We have appealed from their decisions many times and have 
often won,” answered Mr. Heiserman. “So far as the absence 
of a penalty for violating the board’s decisions is concerned, we 
wish there were such a penalty. The only reason we have 
adopted our present attitude in this case is because the courts 
of the country offer no other machinery for taking care of the 
situation. We are merely appealing from your authority in the 
matter, and we assure you that such an appeal is made in a 
purely legal manner and with no suggestion of defiance. We 
reassert that in all things in which we think the board bears the 
proper authority we will in the future, as we have in the past, 
obey its orders conscientiously.” 

The statement filed by the Pennsylvania was as follows: 


P In response to the notice of a hearing cn Thursday, October 
20, 1921, to determine according to the provisions of Section 313 
of the Transportation Act whether Decision No. 218 has been 
Violated,” The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by order of its 
Board of Directors and through its counsel, makes the following 
Statement: 

_ 1. The carrier has informed the board in its several pleadings 
fled in this case that it could not accept as a lawful decision 
the declaration of the board that the election under which its em- 
ploye representatives were chosen was illegal, and that the rules 
and working conditions agreed upon by such employe representa- 
tives and the management were void and of no effect. 

This position was taken and is sustained by the carrier be- 
cause it was and is of the opinion that the Board had no juris- 
diction over the matter which was the subject of the decision. 
Conforming to the letter and the spirit of the transportation act, 
the carrier pledged itself to the principle of collective bargaining 
with its employes by and through the medium of employe repre- 
sentatives of their own selection, and in good faith, and with the 
co-operation of a large majority of its employes of all classes, 
entered upon a policy which promised good and lasting results 
im promoting harmony of action and full understanding of condi- 
tion between employes and management. 

A minority of employes, represented by System Federation 90, 
were opposed to employe representation, approved by the great 
Majority of employes of all classes, and claimed the right to nego- 


Hate concerning rules and working conditions through the shop 
craft’s labor organization. 


This the carrier deemed subsersive of its lawful right to deal 
With its own employes, without the intervention of individuals 
or organizations, whose manifest object is the denial of the 
fundamental right of employer and employe to deal in the first 
Instance with one another respecting wages and working condi- 
tions in which they alone are directly interested. And again, 
the carrier emphasizes the fact that in case of disputes in rela- 
Hon: to wages and working conditions it is and has ever been 
Willine to submit the dispute to the Labor Board and to abide by 
its decision, in full acquiescence in, acceptance of, the provisions 
of the transportation act. 
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The board itself has said that ‘‘the question involved is merely 
one of procedure,’ and the carrier is advised that questions of 
procedure, and the method and manner of selecting employe rep- 
resentatives, are matters within the control of its management 
— * ta employes, and wholly without the jurisdiction of the 
board. 

2. Disputes which are cognizable by the board are in the 
opinion of the carrier those which threaten “an interruption to 
the operation of any carrier’ and which involve or grow out of 
real grievances in connection with wages or working rules and 
conditions. 

Working rules and conditions have been made the subject of 
agreements by and between the carrier and its shop crafts em- 
ployes, and those rules and conditions are subject to the juris- 
diction of the board and its decision thereon under the provisions 
and in accordance with the procedure of the transportation act. 

8. The carrier states that it has not “violated” any decision 
of the Labor Board in the sense that it has set at naught and 
refused to comply with a lawful pronouncement of the board; 
neither has it violated any provision of the transportation act, 
nor “defied” the Labor Board or the Congress which created it. 
To the contrary, the carrier has conceded the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Board to hear and decide such disputes as fall within 
the purview of the transportation act; and it is a willing party 
to several submissions now pending before the board in the matter 
of wages and working rules and conditions. 

4. The carrier further states that in its opinion the board, 
in its said decision No. 218, has without warrant of law exercised 
the functions of an administrative or regulatory body, and as 
such has assumed to invade the domain of management and to 
assert jurisdiction over matters solely referable to the functions 
of railway management. 

The carrier believes the Labor Board to be, under the law 
creating it, not an administrative but a mediative body. Your 
chairman has referred to the board as an “impartial mediatory 
body.” 

7. The carrier represents to the board that in denying its 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of decision No. 218 it does so 
with all due courtesy and with no lack of respect for the board’s 
decisions on matters within its mediatory jurisdiction of real 
disputes affecting the wages and the working conditions of its 
employes. 

6. The carrier is convinced that the power sought to be ex- 
ercised by the board in this proceeding has not been conferred 
upon it by Congress, and consequently the order or decision which 
it has made is entirely beyond the scope and authority of the 
board. 

The carrier strongly deprecates any controversy with the 
board with respect to the extent of the powers or jurisdiction 
conferred upon it by the Transportation Act, and, if compliance 
with the decision had involved no serious consequences, the car- 
rier in order to avoid any controversy on the subject would have 
submitted to the decision, notwithstading its belief that the board 
had assumed a jurisdiction not conferred upon it by Congress. 
But the carrier, in the consideration of the question as to whether 
the directions of the decision should be observed, was obliged to 
determine whether the system of employe representation which it 
had inaugurated was to be impaired and its usefulness and value 
largely destroyed, or whether in order to avoid non-compliance 
with the decision it should, in considering and determining what 
rules governing working conditions should be established, con- 
sult with an organization which, the carrier believes, advocates 
(a) the closed shop, (b) the sympathetic strike and (c) limitation 
of output, and which had been largely instrumental in framing 
rules governing the operation of the shops during the period of 
federal control. The carrier asserts that these rules had reduced 
the efficiency of shop labor on its lines to the extent of at least 
35 per cent, and attention is called to the fact that the late Judge 
Prouty, when a member of the Railroad Administration, after an 
investigation made by him, publicly announced that upon the 
Pennsylvania Lines East labor was inefficient as compared with 
private operation, the per cent of inefficiency in some cases 
being as much as 331-3 per cent. 

7. The carrier, therefore, respectfully represents that the 
board should not consider decision No. 218 as a lawful exercise 
of its powers, and that the carrier should not be held by the 
board as having ‘‘violated” a lawful decision of the board; and the 
carrier reasserts its purpose and willingness to comply in all 
respects with the provisions of the transportation act and to 
submit itself to the jurisdiction of the Labor Board in all mat- 
ters cognizable thereunder. 


SEPTEMBER RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Due to the fact that the expenses of the carriers were some- 
what heavier in September than in August, because maintenance 
was speeded up, to a certain extent, net earnings in September 
may be a trifle less than they were in August, when the net 
reached $90,241,103, or a return of a flat 5 per cent on the valua- 
tion of the class I roads, on an annual basis. This view was 
expressed by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics this week. 


October should be better than either August or September, 
he said, provided conditions in the first two weeks of October 
remain practically the same for the entire month. He expressed 
the belief that net earnings in October would exceed 5 per cent. 
That prediction, however, was made contingent on no disturb- 
ances such as would result from a strike. 


No computations on earnings in September were made this 
week by the Bureau, as reports from the individual roads were 
lacking. 

The Commission has issued its official figures on operating 
revenues and expenses of class I roads for August and the eight 
months ending with August, the figures being substantially the 
same as those previously announced by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

The report shows that railway operating revenues totaled 
$505,508,274 in August, as against $555,522,389 in August, 1920; 
that expenses dropped from $682,315,188 in August, 1920, to 
$382,279,070 in August this year; and that the net railway oper- 
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ating income was $90,241,103, as against a deficit of $158,582,570 
in August, 1920. 

In the eight months ending with August the net was $304,- 
320,753, as against a deficit of $161,125,556 in the same period 
of 1920. Revenues totaled $3,644,288,883, as against $3,825,048,- 
200 in the 1920 period, and expenses totaled $3,109,990,740, as 
against $3,770,449,385 in the first eight months of 1920. 

To get the percentage of return in August, the Bureau of 
Railway Economics found an estimated tentative valuation on 
class I roads of $18,599,000,000. It did this by adjusting the 
valuation of $18,900,000,000, fixed by the Commission as of De- 
cember 31, 1919, to the property of the class I roads. This ad- 
justment brought the total of $17,994,000,000. To this was 
added $604,506,389 for additions and betterments made in 1920 
and the total of $18,599,000,000 in round figures. The roads 
should have earned $108,000,000 in August to have made possible 
a return of 6 per cent on an annual basis. 

In the twelve months ended with August 31, the carriers 
earned under the increased rates made effective August 26, 1920, 
a net of $530,655,927, or a return of 2.9 per cent. The roads in 
the eastern district had a return of 2.8 per cent; in the southern, 
1.9 per cent, and in the western, 3.3 per cent. 

The carriers in the Western district, according to compila- 
tions made by the Bureau of Railway Economics, earned a re- 


turn, on an annual basis, of 6.5 per cent in the month of August.: 


This was the first month under the transportation act that the 
carriers in any group reached 6 per cent. The net railway 
operating income for the carriers in the Western district in 
August was $50,536,456, whereas a net of only $46,844,000 would 
have represented a return on an annual basis of 6 per cent. 
The carriers in the Eastern district had a return of 4.1 per cent 
in August and the carriers in the Southern district a return 
of 2.8 per cent. 

The fact that the carriers in the Western district had a net 
in excess of 6 per cent means that some individual roads earned 
more than 6 per cent on the value of their properties for the 
month of August. It is believed there were few, if any, roads, 
however, that earned more than 6 per cent on the value of their 
properties in the year ending August 31, 1921. If there were, the 
Commission, under the law, will be obliged to take steps to 
recapture one-half of the excess above 6 per cent earned by any 
individual road on the value of its particular property. ° The 
recapture provision relates to 6 per cent on the value of the 
property of an individual road and not to the 6 per cent return 
on aggregate value, which Congress said the roads should have 
as a whole or by groups. 


NO HOUSE LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
will not consider important changes in the interstate commerce 
act at the present session of Congress, according to Representa- 
tive Winslow, chairman of the committee. Railroad legislation 
in general will be practically taboo by the committee as far as 
the present session is concerned. The committee, of course, 
would consider emergency railroad legislation if need for that 
should develop. 

The committee held an executive meeting October 19 and 
decided to take up the maternity bill—which has nothing to do 
with railroads. Pending railroad bills were not discussed, Chair- 
man Winslow said. Nothing definite as to the Senate bill 
(S. 621) extending the time for the filing of straight overcharge 
claims against the Railroad Administration has been determined 
on by the committee. In fact, the bill has not been taken 
up in committee. It may go over until the next session, 
which begins December 5. Chairman Winslow promised before 
the recent recess that the bill would be passed some time after 
the recess. He had nothing definite to say in regard to the bill 
when questioned October 19. 

The position taken by Chairman Winslow, if adhered to, 
means that even though the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee should recommend and the Senate should pass any legis- 
lation amending the transportation act—with the exception of 
so-called emergency legislation—the House committee would 
practically pigeonhole the bill or bills for the time being. 

Members of the committee were incined to believe that 
“emergency legislation” would not be necessary in connection 
with the threatened strike. The view expressed was in har- 
mony with that of the White House, which is that it should 
first be determined whether the Railroad Labor Board is a 
“futile agency.” If it develops that it is, then, it was said, there 
might develop a need for additional legislation. 





HEARINGS ON SENATE BILLS 


Clifford Thorne, as counsel for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has arranged for appearance before the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee October 24 or 25, when hearings 
will be held on the Capper bills providing for amendment of the 
transportation act. Samuel H. Cowan of counsel for the livestock 
interests of the Southwest, also will appear before the commit- 
tee. Solicitor Benton, for the state commissions, will probably 
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be the first witness to urge repeal of section 15a and modifica- 
tion of section 13 to restrict the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
intrastate rates. The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
through Thorne, will urge enactment of the Capper bills. 


LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Loading of revenue freight the week which ended October 8 
totaled 895,740 cars compared with 901,078 cars the previous 
week, or a decrease of 5,338 cars, according to reports received 
by the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 115,926 cars compared with the corre. 
sponding week last year and 86,431 cars compared with the 
corresponding week in 1919. 

Increases over the week before were reported in the load- 
ing of livestock, coal and coke, but decreases for other com- 
modities. Live stock totaled 34,073 cars or an increase within 
a week of 1,205 cars, while coal amounted to 180,339, which was 
an increase of 2,334 cars compared with the preceding week. 
This was, however, 43,724 cars below the total for the correspond- 
ing week in 1920. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,054 cars or a gain over the 
week before of 439 cars, while forest products totaled 49,459 
cars or a difference of only nine cars under that for the week 
of October 1. Loading of grain fell off 3,111 cars within a 
week, the total being 53,964, which was, however, 12,589 cars 
more than were loaded during the corresponding week last 
year and 11,166 cars above that for the corresponding week in 
1919. Ore decreased 691 cars within a week to a total of 25,702 
cars and merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which includes 
manufactured products, totaled 546,149 cars or a decrease from 
the week before of 5,507 cars and 11,344 cars less than were 
loaded during the corresponding week last year. 

Except for the Allegheny and Southern districts, decreases 
were reported compared with the previous week in the loading 
of all commodities by districts, while compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year, all reported decreases except the central 
western, which showed an increase. 

The loading by districts for the week ended October 8 and 
the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,191 and 5,869; 
live stock, 3,176 and 2,905; coal, 46,209 and 58,173; coke, 1,823 
and 4,021; forest products, 4,573 and 8,256; ore, 2,420 and 10,761; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 63,951 and 48,214; miscellaneous, 81,886 
and 110,104; total, 1921, 212,229; 1920, 248,303; 1919, 237,345. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,241 and 2, 
425; live stock, 3,348 and 3,236; coal, 51,081 and 67,579; coke, 
2,609 and 7,136; forest products, 2,614 and 3,545; ore, 5,120 and 
16,022; merchandise, L. C. L., 47,090 and 40,668; miscellaneous, 
58,653 and 71,927; total, 1921, 173,756; 1920, 212,588; 1919, 207,- 
185. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 262 and 117; 
live stock, 328 and 358; coal, 21,437 and 24,382; coke, 178 and 
1,040; forest products, 1,266 and 1,724; ore, 93 and 262; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 5,697 and 5,410; miscellaneous, 4,084 and 4,- 
935; total, 1921, 33,345; 1920, 38,228; 1919, 38,539. 

Southern district:.Grain and grain products, 3,870 and 2, 
954; live stock, 2,147 and 2,438; coal, 24,627 and 28,319; coke, 
486 and 1,447; forest products, 16,054 and 18,885; ore, 376 and 
3,380; merchandise, L. C. L., 39,411 and 36,085; miscellaneous, 
41,603 and 38,793; total, 1921, 128,574; 1920, 132,301; 1919, 135,- 
260. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 18,478 and 
14,553; live stock, 9,033 and 8,891; coal, 10,010 and 11,892; coke, 
619 and 1,998; forest products, 11,625 and 13,849; ore, 16,199 
and 44,325; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,651 and 29,100; miscel- 
laneous, 43,203 and 42,147; total, 1921, 137,818; 1920, 167,255; 
1919, 160,952. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 15,333 
and 10,831; live stock, 12,623 and 12,184; coal, 22,212 and 26,906; 
coke, 218 and 521; forest products, 6,734 and 6,811; ore, 746 and 
3,394; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,269 and 31,350; miscellaneous, 
53,306 and 50,583; total, 1921, 143,441; 1920, 142,580; 1919, 138, 
311. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4.589 and 
4,626; live stock, 3,418 and 2,582; coal, 4,763 and 6,812; coke, 
121 and 184; forest products, 6,593 and 7,446; ore, 748 and 634; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 16,396 and 17,930; miscellaneous, 29,949 
and 30,247; total, 1921, 66,577; 1920, 70,461; 1919, 64,579. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 53,964 and 41, 
375; live stock, 34,073 and 32,594; coal, 180,339 and 224,063; coke, 
6,054 and 16,347; forest products, 49,459 and 60,516; ore, 25,702 
and 79,278; merchandise, L. C. L., 233,465 and 208,757; miscel- 
laneous, 312.684 and 348,736; total, 1921, 895,740; 1920, 1,011- 
666; 1919, 982,171. 


MANCHESTER & ONEIDA BONDS 
The Manchester & Oneida, a little railroad in Iowa, has 
asked the Commission to approve the issue of $65,000 of 6 per 
cent twenty-year gold bonds, to pay off an equal amount of 
unpaid bonds which matured in the spring of 1921, and on 
which the interest has been paid. 
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WW. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Atlanta, Ga.) 


Opposition by Commissioner Taylor, of Nebraska, to the 
resolution of the committee on state and federal legislation pro- 
posing that the state commissions ask Congress to make abso- 
lute the control of the states over intrastate rates and service re- 
sulted in the resolution being modified. (See Traffic World, Oc- 
tober 15.) 

Hugh McIndee, member of the Missouri commission, spoke 
against the resolution on the ground that it would be a step 
backward to the days when state legislatures fixed varying in- 
trastate passenger fares. 

“Are we going back to the days when we subjected the 
railroads to the regulation of 48 states and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission?” he asked. “You, by this resolution, seek 
to induce Congress to go back to the old conditions. I cannot 
believe that any member feels that the best interests of the 
public will be served by that. The Esch-Cummins law was along 
the right lines. We must think along national lines. If the 
law stands as it is or is amended so as not to restore state 
control, the state commissioners can act to take care of the 
interests of shippers and protect their rights. 

“The great. thing for the public service commissions to do 
today is to sit steady in the boat and give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an opportunity to work out this problem 
and put the railroads of the country on the footing where they 
belong.” 

Commissioner Webster, of Iowa, said the state commissions 
were spending most of their time in Washington under existing 
conditions. He asserted that the states never delegated the right 
to the federal government to regulate their internal affairs. He 
said he was against the position taken by Mr. McIndee and that 
he was surprised the latter had taken the view expressed. 

S. P. Gaillard, member of the Alabama commission, spoke 
for adoption of the resolution. He said the Missouri member 
raised “the little question of what is the Constitution between 
friends?” He said the state commissions should stand on the 
Constitution and not on the platform of expediency. He said 
if the members of Congress would not amend the law they 
should be told to come home. 

Commissioner Wood, of Illinois, discussed the situation in 
that state and declared the hands of the state commission were 
tied and that it was necessary that the power of the federal 
commission and that of the state commissions be defined that 
the situation might be clarified. 

Commissioner Putnam, of Minnesota, said he believed most 
members took the position that in dealing with the railroads 
they should be handled as parts of a national system of trans- 
portation but that the state commissions must be clothed with 
authority to correct evils within the states. 

Commissioners Taylor, of Nebraska, said he regretted that 
his views would not permit him to support the resolution as 
drawn. 

“The purport of the resolution,” said he, “is that Congress 
shall set aside in their entirety the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota and Shreveport cases; in other words, 
that there be restored to the states full and plenary power over 
intrastate rates and service. 

“The resolution goes farther than we should go at this time. 
It disregards wholly the national aspect of our transportation 
system. It is a limited view of the transportation situation. 
I do not go as far as the gentleman from Missouri. 


“But we are asking for a right which we have denied the 
smaller political subdivisions of our states and in that we are 
inconsistent. It is inconceivable that we can deny the national 
character of transportation. Of the commerce of the country, 
not to exceed 15 per cent is intrastate and, in many instances, 
not to exceed 10 per cent is intrastate. What we are asking 
in this resolution is that as state commissions we go before Con- 
gress and ask that we receive absolute and plenary power to 
regulate the 10 per cent of intrastate commerce irrespective of 
how that may affect interstate commerce. To take such a posi- 
tion will be embarrassing to the association and its representa- 
tives. I have no objection to the part of the resolution relat- 
ing to section 15-a. 


“Nebraska is in the same position as the state of Illinois. 
After much effort, however, we secured a state-wide readjust- 
ment through the Commission. It was a tedious, laborious pro- 
cess, yet, in the face of that, we cannot, even in Nebraska, 
deny the paramount interest of interstate commerce in the 
regulation of our rates. I join in the view that local matters 
can best be handled by the states. I submit that we will turn 
back the hands of the clock, however, if we attempt to isolate our- 
Selves in utter disregard of the commerce which we affect. I 
had hoped that we might have a resolution recognizing general 
supervisory control by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and at the same time recognize in the states the right to regulate 
commerce within the borders of the states. I would hesitate to 
£0 before Congress and ask for the absolute power which the 
resolution embedies. We must be constructive. We must recom- 
Mend something to appeal to the judgment of Congress and the 
beople. The Hoch bill would define discrimination. 'The Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission says a difference in the level of 
rates constitutes discrimination. I believe there can be a sub- 
stantial difference in the level of rates without there being dis- 
crimination. The Commission should be required to define 
specifically just what burden lower state rates places on inter- 
state commerce. But we say the Commission shall have nothing 
whatever to say about state rates whether they trespass on 
interstate commerce or not.” 

Commissioner Guillard asked whether Mr. Taylor took the 
view that the resolution, as framed, constituted an encroach- 
ment on the federal power over interstate commerce. Mr. Tay- 
lor replied that, as he construed it, the resolution substantially 
did that. 

“Do you think it would set aside the Shreveport decision?” 
asked Commissioner Forward of Virginia. 

Mr. Taylor asked that Mr. Benton, the general solicitor, 
who assisted in the framing of the resolution, give his view 
of the intention of the committee. 

Mr. Benton said the situation faced by the states was that 
the members of the Commission held that, even if the trans- 
portation act had not been passed, the Commission would have 
had the power to enter the intrastate orders under the Shreve- 
port decision. He said two questions had been considered— 
whether Congress should be asked to define the Shreveport 
power or whether Congress should be asked to make clear 
that it was not the intention of Congress to make rates ap- 
plicable to intrastate commerce. 

“As I understand the purpose of the resolution, it is to put 
words in the act that the purpose of Congress is as originally 
stated in the interstate commerce act and that the act shall 
not apply to the transportation of persons and property in intra- 
state commerce. The state commissions are acting with pro- 
priety in asking Congress to say that it never intended such 
interference.” 

Mr. Taylor said Mr. Benton’s answer was that it was the 
intent of the committee and the meaning of the resolution that 
the principle determined by the Supreme Court in the Shreve- 
port case should be set aside. 

“It is that the Congress shall specifically refrain from ex- 
ercising the power the Supreme Court held Congress might 
exercise in the Shreveport case,” said Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Taylor said he was still in disagreement with the pur- 
pose of the resolution if it was intended to set aside the Shreve- 
port decision. He said the Commission had misconstrued the 
meaning of discrimination and that it should be stated in the 
law just what discrimination was and that the states should 
have the right to regulate their own commerce subject to the 
supervision of the federal authority. He then moved to recom- 
mit the resolution to the committee and, on second of Com- 
missioner Jackson of Wisconsin, the motion was carried. 

The committee then redrafted the resolution and eliminated 
the paragraph urging Congress to amend the act so as to make 
“clear and absolute” the right of the states to regulate rates 
and service applicable to intrastate commerce. In place of that 
paragraph, the following were inserted: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we urge upon Congress immedi- 
ate legislation, at the present session, which shall so amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act as clearly to define and limit the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so that no intrastate rate may be 
changed or set aside without proof by competent evidence, and upon 
findings of fact made, that the same is non-compensatory and injures 
a person or persons, or a locality or localities, engaged in interstate 
commerce to such an extent as seriously to diminish the business of 


such person or persons, or seriously to retard the growth and develop- 
ment of such locality or localities, and 

Resolved Further, That, as on aid in the construction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act by the Commission and the Courts, Congress 
is requested to incorporate in such amendatory legislation, a declara- 
tion of:the purpose of Congress to recognize the right of the several 
states to exercise full and final jurisdiction over all rates for intra- 
state transportation which do not injure persons or localities engaged 
in interstate commerce, in the manner aforesaid. 


The revised resolution met with the approval of Commis- 
sioner Taylor, who said it met his objection relative to wiping 
out the Shreveport decision. It was adopted without further 
discussion. 

The statement in the October 15 issue of The Traffic World 
(page 756), that the resolution offered by the committee on state 
and federal legislation as to intrastate rates was adopted, was 
erroneous. As explained above, it was modified as the result 
of protests. 

The association unanimously adopted a resolution submitted 
by Commissioner Bowen of Minnesota, at the request of Chair- 
man Williams, of the Oregon commission, asking the carriers 
to grant a one-cent-a-mile passenger rate to members of the 
American Legion who will attend the Legion’s convention in 
Kansas City October 31. The carriers have agreed to a one- 
cent fare from points within a radius of 600 miles of Kansas 
City and the western members wish it extended to all points. 

Members of commissions of the intermountain states in the 
closing hours of the convention put through a resolution favor- 
ing amendment of the fourth section of the interstate commerce | 
act so that the proviso thereof permitting departures from the 
long-and-short haul rule would be stricken out. 

The resolution was drafted by J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman 
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of the Nevada commission; Hugh H. Williams, chairman of the 
New Mexico commission, and Lee Dennis, chairman of the Mon- 
tana commission. It was handed to the committee on state and 
federal legislation for recommendation. The committee, speak- 
ing through Chairman Webster, of the Iowa commission, said 
the resolution would be submitted to the convention without 
recommendation. 

Mr. Shaughnessy, speaking on the resolution, reviewed the 
ill effects of the present law as viewed by the intermountain 
states which have long urged rigid application of the long-and- 
short-haul rule. The resolution was adopted at a time when a 
number of commissioners who are opposed to repeal of the 
forth section proviso were not present, but there was no dis- 
position to make an issue of the matter. 

At the round table conference on ‘Automobile Transporta- 
tion—Omnibus and Jitney,’” presided over by Commissioner 
Harry V. Osborne of the New Jersey Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners, regulation of motor transportation was discussed. 
George McAneny, chairman of the Transit Commission of New 
York, was to have acted as chairman, but he was unable to at- 
tend the convention. 

E. V. Kuykendall, director of the Washington Board of Pub- 
lic Works, told of the regulation of passenger and freight trans- 
portation by motor bus or truck in his state. Under a law 
enacted recently operators of passenger and freight lines must 
obtain a certificate from the board authorizing the operation of 
the line. Companies which were in operation as of January 15, 
1921, were granted authority to continue in operation, he said, 
but other companies must satisfy the board that the service is 
needed by the public. The board also has power to refuse a 
certificate for the operation of a line where one has been estab- 
lished previously and is in operation. Director Kuykendall said 
the stage and truck operations were probably greater in Wash- 
ington than in any other state except California. The lines are 
common earriers and file tariffs and schedules with the board. 
be handled in the same manner as complaints against carriers by 
rail. The jitney problem in relation to the street railway prob- 
lem was discussed. 

After some discussion the date for the convention next year 
at Detroit was fixed for September 26. Mr. Kuykendall urged the 
commissioners to come to Seattle next year, but the convention 
stood by the committee on time and place whose chairman, J. 
W. Raish, chairman of the South Dakota commission, had recom- 
mended Detroit. Paul A. Walker, special counsel of the Okla- 
homa commission, expressed the opinion that the association 
was making a mistake in holding its conventions away from 
Washington. 

Commissioner Burr of Florida said he agreed with Mr. 
Walker, but that he would not move to change the place of 
meeting from Detroit, because he was going to invite the associa- 
tion to Florida the following year if it was to be the policy of 
the association to abandon Washington as a.meeting place. 
There was a feeling among the commissioners that more atten- 
tion was paid to them in cities other than Washington and their 
visit to Atlanta was responsible in large part for that feeling 
Provision also is made for complaints against the operators to 
because of the efforts put forth to make them feel at home and 
enjoy themselves. If the commissioners praise Atlanta “back 
home” as much as they did while in Atlanta, there will be many 
Atlanta boosters in many parts of the country. Detroit prom- 
ised the commissioners “as good or better time” as they had had 
in Atlanta—if that was possible. 

The commissioners expressed their feelings toward Atlanta 
in a resolution as follows: 


Whereas, The thirty-third annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, which has been in 
convention in the city of Atlanta from October 11th to 14th, 1921, has 
been shown many and unusual courtesies and has been entertained as 
only true southern hospitality can entertain a convention, and has 
been shown many favors by the press. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to 
the city of Atlanta for its many courtesies extended to the associa- 
tion and its members, and that we thank in particular the Railroad 
Commissioners of Georgia, the President’s Club, which has_ enter- 
tained us most royally, and especially its officers—Mell R. Wilkinson 
and Frederick J. Paxon, the Capitol City Club and the Atlanta 
Athletic Club which have extended to us the privileges of their 
organizations, and the many citizens of Atlanta who have extended 
us countless courtesies and have given us their hands and their 
hearts in true southern haspitality; and the press associations, the 
technical publications, and the newspapers of Atlanta for their valu- 
able reports of the convention. 

And Be It Further Resolved, That we vote to the city of Atlanta 
the title, ‘“‘The Premier Convention City.’’ 


Resolutions prepared by the committee on complimentary 
resolutions were adopted in which praise was given to Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman for his address; to John E. Benton, 
general solicitor; to Jesse M. Couch, manager of the Georgian 
Terrace Hotel, where the convention met; to J. Prince Webster, 
former rate expert for the Georgia commission, “whose untiring 
efforts both before and during the convention went far towards 
making the gathering a success’; and to Mr. Perry, retiring 
president, and Mr. Walker, the secretary. Tribute was paid by 
the convention to George H. Hillyer, former member of the 
Georgia commission. 

Commissioner Taylor, of the Nebraska commission, chair- 
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man of the committee on valuation, in connection with the 
report on valuation submitted the following letter from C. F. 
Staples, acting director of the Bureau of Valuation of the Com. 
mission, giving the present status of the valuation work: 


In compliance with your oral request I have prepared the follow- 
ing brief statement showing the progress of the work of the Bureay 
of Valuation during the past fiscal year. 

On July 1, 1920, in order to preserve the integrity of our forces 
we were compelled to make a general increase in salaries, which 
materially increased the cost of the work. In the latter half of the 
year we were obliged to reduce our force in order to keep within our 
appropriation. This prevented our reaching the end of certain phases 
of our work as soon as anticipated. Briefly stated, the beginning of 
the present fiscal year finds us about as follows: 

Engineering Section.—The field work in all branches has heen 
completed for some time, except in the Eastern District, where we 
concluded field work during the month of June. This narrows the 
engineering work down to that of the office, where our energies are 
now concentrated upon the application of prices and the writing of 
reports. On June 30 last, the engineers had submitted to this office 
reports covering 111,681.62 miles of main line, representing the prop- 
erties of some 425 carriers. While many of these are small proper- 
ties, quite a number of the larger lines are represented. At present 
we are making special efforts to cover all roads of five hundred miles 
or more, and will continue to do so until reports are received on all 
the larger carriers. The work of compiling reports is well organized 
and good results are expected. 

Land Section.—The field work of this section is practically com- 
plete except for terminals, in all except the Eastern District. In that 
district, owing to the extreme density of the larger lines, the work 
will. continue for some time. Our field forces on July 1 were reduced 
to 25 per cent of the former personnel. This section is slightly be- 
hind the engineers in the submission of land reports, but the work is 
in the main well abreast of the other. 

Accounting Sections.—The accounting field work will be concluded 
by December 31, 1921, and the field forces disbanded. The only work 
then ne to be done will be the compilation of accounting 
reports. 

Tentative Valuation Reports.—The work of preparing these re- 
ports is proceeding rapidly and many additional tentative valuations 
have been sent out during the past sixty days. These reports include 
a final value as well as figures showing the excess cost of acquisition 
of lands. 

In case of the fifty-six tentative valuation reports issued prior to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern case 
the Commission has issued supplemental tentative valuation reports 
covering a final value and the excess cost figures. Tentative valua- 
tion reports have been prepared and served upon 190 of the 1,966 
corporations, which includes 151 independent carriers and 39 sub- 


sidiaries. The main line mileage for these carriers is 26,553. 


The corps of analysts is preparing additional tentative valuation 
reports as rapidly as conditions permit. ’ 


Dwight N. Lewis, of the Iowa commission and chairman of 
the committee on express and other contract carriers by rail, 
in the committee’s report reviewed the matters relating to the 
consolidation of the express companies and the execution of 
the uniform express contract. 

“Under the uniform contract plan,’ the committee said, 
“the American Railway Express Company now shows a sub- 
stantial net earning, producing somewhat less than 6 per cent 
on its capitalization of approximately $35,000,000. This earning 
power, however, is apparently acquired at the expense of the 
railroads. ee 

“The gross revenues for transportation of the American 
Railway Express Company for the ten months, September 1, 
1920, to June 30, 1921, were $267,835,787. The uniform con- 
tract was in effect during that whole period. The amount paid 
to the railroad companies for the express: privilege was $84,- 
610,381, this being the sum left after the payment of operating 
expenses and the deduction of 21% per cent allowed by the 
contract. The total maintenance charges for this period were 
$182,256,288. The company credits itself with revenue from 
operation, other than transportation, in the amount of $2,007, 
860. After the deduction of taxes and uncollectible revenue 
from transportation, there is a net operating income of $2,043,- 
126.08. The capitalization of the express company is about 
$35,000,000, and the company claims that the value of its prop- 
erty is in excess of that amount. 


“Tf the old 50.25 per cent contract had been in effect for 
this ten months’ period, the story would have been far different. 
Under the old contract the railroads would have been paid $134, 
587,482, leaving to the express company, as revenue from trans- 
portation, $133,248,305. It appears, therefore, that the railroad 
companies actually received $49,977,101 less for the service per: 
formed than would have been derived under the old contract. 
Deducting the express revenue from the total operating ex- 
penses, there would be a loss of $46,000,123 for the ten months’ 
period. The facts stated in this point are taken from.an ex 
hibit filed by the express company in a recent case. 

“For the year ending December 31, 1920, the claims against 
express companies amounted to $26,420,413.95, or $2,201,701.16 
per month. For the seven months ending July 30, 1921, the loss 
and damage claims amounted to $9,827,030, or $1,403,861 per 
month. It is claimed by the company that claims are now paid 
upon an average of forty days from date of presentation, which 
is a great improvement over conditions as they existed one to 
three years past.” 

The committee reported that thirty-six states had granted 
the 26 per cent increase on intrastate express traffic to bring 
the percentage increase up to the interstate increase. The 
states which have declined to grant the 26 per cent increase 
were given as Illinois, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Georgia, Ne- 
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yada, Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Arizona and California. The express company has ap- 
pealed to the Commission in these cases. 


“Some of these cases,” the committee said, “undoubtedly, 
will soon be adjudicated by the federal Commission and join 
the long, sad procession of martyrs to the cause of state sov- 
ereignty.” 

In conclusion, the committee said: 


As time goes on, it is apparent that the postal service is ade- 
quately supplying the need for small package delivery, especially for 
short hauls. With the advent of good roads, especially paved high- 
ways, the auto-truck enters into keen competition with the express 
company for the larger packages on the shorter hauls. The mainte- 
nance of high express rates encourages this competition. While 
originally the express company was almost the sole carrier of the small 
package demanding quick delivery with personal attention, it has now 
become largely a carrier of fast freight on a long haul. The question 
arises persistently in our mind, whether we have the need of the 
express company at the present time. Is it or is it not a parasite upon 
transportation? Time was when it performed a valuable and unique 
service in the handling of the small package and the short haul, but 
the postal service and automobile have largely taken its place. 


It may be that we are not ready as yet to dispense with the 
service of the express company, but if we may judge the future by the 
events of the past, the time is coming when there will be no place in 
in our transportation system for such a carrier. 


The report was received for filing as a part of the con- 
vention’s proceedings. : ‘ 

Mr. Benton submitted a report on the efforts of the special 
committee appointed to co-operate with the Commission. The 
correspondence between the association and former Chairman 
Clark on this subject has heretofore been printed in The Traffic 
World. Mr. Benton said, in effect, the efforts to obtain co- 
operation had come to naught and that the committee should 
be discharged. This was done. He said that under the existing 
state of affairs it was practically impossible to work out a scheme 
of co-operation. If it is finally determined that the federal Com- 
mission has absolute control over intrastate rates, he said, co- 
operation would not be desirable. If the jurisdiction of the 
Commission should be limited, however, he said, some method 
of co-operation might be adopted. 


Upon motion of Mr. Shaughnessy a resolution was adopted 
recommending the appointment of Mr. Staples as permanent 
director of the Bureau of Valuation. Memorial resolutions in 
memory of former Director Prouty, Ira B. Mills, former mem- 
ber of the Minnesota commission; Henry C. Adams, former 
statistician of the Commission, and A. C. Clauson, former sec- 
retary of the Minnesota commission, were adopted. 


M. H. Aylesworth, executive manager of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. addressed the convention on the subject 
of the relations of the public utility company with the public. 

Commissioner Jackson, the new president, said in view of the 
important matters pending before the association, the executive 
committee should have ten members instead of seven and that 
the number of members of the committee on state and federal 
legislation should be increased from seven to nine. He said 
arrangements had been made for representatives of the assccia- 
tion to appear before the Senate interstate commerce committee 
October 24 on the Capper bill which provides for limitation of 
the jurisdiction of the Commission over intrastate rates, and 
also for repeal of section 15-a. The association will then urge 
the Senate committee to enact legislation along the lines recom- 
mended in the resolutions relating to the intrastate rate situa- 
tion. Mr. Jackson’s recommendations were adopted. It was 
also decided that the first and second vice-presidents should be 
ex-Officio members of the executive committee. 


Mr. Perry, retiring president, turned the convention over 
to Mr. Jackson as the new president. President Jackson an- 
nounced the appointment of the following on the executive com- 
mittee: H. G. Taylor, of Nebraska, chairman;. Joseph B. Hast- 
man, member of the Commission; Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas; 
R. Hudson Burr, of Florida; George McAneny, of New York; 
J. J. Murphy, of South Dakota; Henry G. Wells of Massachu- 
setts; Fred A. Williams of Oregon, and W. D. B. Ainey of 
Pennsylvania. The ex-officio members are Mr. Jackson, Mr. 


Dwight N. Lewis, Mr. Alexander Forward and Mr. Walker, 
secretary. 


The following were named as the members of the commit- 
tee on state and federal legislation: Charles Webster, of Iowa, 
chairman; James A. Perry, Georgia; J. W. Raish, South Dakota; 
T. A. Browne, Nebraska; Alexander Forward, Virginia; O. C. 
Semple, New York; Fred W. Putnam, Minnesota; Ernest D. 


Lewis, West Va.; Frank L. Smith, Illinois; Art L. Walker, 
Oklahoma. 


_ The executive committee re-elected Mr. Benton as general 
Solicitor with headquarters in Washington. 


Commissioners from the states of Virginia, Alabama, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see met and elected Mr. Perry president of an association of the 
Southeastern states which will endeavor io co-operate along 
lines suggested earlier in the convention. Mr. Perry was au- 


thorized to appoint an executive committee and the meetings 
will be held in Atlanta. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carrier Cannot Limit Liability by Arbitrary Agreement as to 

Value: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) While a 
common carrier may charge a rate for transporting of freight, 
to be determined according to the value of the article shipped, 
the carrier cannot, by an arbitrary agreement as to the value 
of the article, limit its liability for its loss or damage through 
the fault of the carrier.—Bailey vs. American Ry. Express Co., 
108 S. E. Rept., p. 303. 

Where the agent of the shipper, when delivering to the car- 
rier for transportation an article of freight, states to the agent 
of the carrier that he dies not know the value of the contents 
of the shipment, but at the suggestion of the agent of the carrier 
receiving the shipment the value is arbitrarily fixed at a sum 
far below the true value of the shipment, and a rate is made on 
the basis of such fixed value, such an arrangement cannot as 
a matter of law be held to be a bona fide effort between the car- 
rier and shipper to fix the value of the article for the purpose 
of determining the rate.—Ibid. 

In a suit by the shipper against the carrier to recover for 
the loss of the shipment at its true value, which, as appears 
from the evidence, amounted to several hundred dollars, it was 
error to hold that the plaintiff could not recover a sum in ex- 
cess of $50, the amount agreed upon, and the direction of a ver- 


dict for the plaintiff, upon motion of the defendant, for the sum 
of $50, was error. 
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Verbal Agreement for a Charter Binding, Though Intended to 
Be Reduced to Writing: 


(District Court, D., Maryland.) In the absence of statutory 
provisions to the contrary, parties may become bound by a 
verbal agreement, though both intend that it shall be reduced 
to writing and signed.—American Hawaiian S. S. Co. vs. Will- 
fuehr et al., 274 Fed. Rept., p. 214. 

Where a verbal agreement for a charter provided that the 
charterer should pay over a certified check when the formal 
charter party was signed, it cannot relieve itself from the obli- 
gation of the contract by refusing to do so.—Ibid. 

An informal charter made orally is a maritime contract, 
over which a court of admiralty has jurisdiction.—Ibid. 
Charterer Held Entitled to Off-Hire Under Breakdown Clause, 

Though Not Then Using Vessel: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Under a charter 
party requiring the owner to keep the vessel “in a thoroughly 
efficient state in hull, machinery and equipment for and during 
the service,” and providing that, in the event of loss of time 
from breakdown or “any other cause preventing the full work- 
ing of the vessel, after entering on the charter and while lying 
in port awaiting cargo, was injured in collision, which rendered. 
her unseaworthy as to one hold for loading or carrying cargo,, 
and she was taken by the owner and repaired, the charterer 
held entitled to off-hire until the repairs were completed, though 
he continued to keep her waiting for cargo for a considerable 
time thereafter—The Yaye Maru. The War Lark. Suna vs. 
Strick Line, 274 Fed. Rept., p. 195. 


SUITS AGAINST R. R. A. FOR I. C. C. 
AWARDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A novel proposition, that the United States court of claims, 
under section 145 of the judicial code, has jurisdiction of suits 
against the Railroad Administration for tne recovery awarded 
by the Commission as reparation on account of unreasonable 
rates, has been argued in that court by Karl Knox Gartner, the 
man who made the assertion, and John F. Finerty, for the Rail- 
road Administration. The discussion took place on the govern- 
ment’s demurrer. The suit was begun in behalf of World Pub- 
lishing Company, Democrat Printing Company and Tulsa Paper 
Company vs. United States, defendant. 
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Gartner contended in behalf of his clients that the claims 
for reparation were claims founded upon contracts (bills of lad- 
ing) between the Uniteu States, as common carrier, and the Okla- 
homa publishers and the company that supplies them with paper. 
The contract, he said, specified a particular rate of freight at 
which the United States was to perform the transportation cov- 
ered by it. The suostantive law on the subject, section 10 of 
the federal control act, Gartner said, required, however, that 
the rate specified should be reasonable. The law, he said, also 
provided a routine for ascertaining a reasonable rate, namely, 
through proceedings before the Commission, and the reforma- 
tion of the contract in accordance with its findings. Following 
the routine prescribed, Gartner contended, the Commission found 
the rates and the amounts due the publishing companies. 

The government, through Mr. Finerty, Robert H. Lovett, as- 
sistant attorney-general, J. Robert Anderson and Perry Howard, 
special assistants to the attorney general, contended that the 
award of the Commission was illegal and that the court of claims 
was without jurisdiction because the transportation law says 
that “actions at law or suits in equity may be brought by and 
against such carriers and judgments rendered as now provided 
by law.” It contended that the intent of the law was that, as 
to litigation, no change should take place by reason of the taking 
of the railroads by the government. It contended that the award 
was illegal because, while in theory based on a finding of un- 
reasonableness, it was in fact based upon a finding of unjust 
discrimination, under which no damage had been shown as re- 
quired by the rule laid down in Pennsylvania Railroad vs. In- 
ternational Coal Company, 230 U. S. 184. 

The Commission, as a matter of fact, held the rates to be 
“relatively” unreasonable in its report, Gartner said. In its order 
of reparation it left off the adverb and ordered the payment of 
money on account of unreasonable rates. Gartner told the court 
that there are only two ways to test the reasonableness of a rate. 
One is to show the cost of performing the service. That the 
Railroad Administration did not undertake to do. The other way 
is to compare the rates under attack with rates charged for 
similar transportat.on to other points under substantially similar 
conditions. He said the complainants did not allege a violation 
of section 2 of the interstate commerce law and there is nothing 
in the federal control law about unjust discrimination. 

“These claims are not based upon the transportation act 
in any way whatever,” said Gartner. He said the jurisdiction of 
the court of claims was based upon any or all of four grounds, 
namely: 

1. That they are founded upon certain contracts (bills of 
lading) between the claimants and the United States operating 
the railroads. In support of the first ground, Gartner pointed 
out that section 145 of the judicial code gives the court a juris- 
diction over claims against the United States such as the “party 
would be entitled to redress against the United States either in 
a court of law, equity or admiralty, if the United States were 
suable.” That a suit in equity would lie to reform a contract 
is so fundamental that the citation of authorities was unnneces- 
sary, he said. The basis of such reformation was laid by the 
finding of the Commission in accordance with the routine pre 
scribed by the law. 


2. That the court has jurisdiction to enforce implied as 
well as expressed contracts, against the United States. Under 
the common law a carrier could be sued for the recovery of un- 
reasonable freight charges, the action being in assumpsit of 
money had and received for which no consideration had been 
furnished by the defendant. The government received money 
for the transportation for which it gave no consideration, namely 
the sum the rates to Tulsa exceeded those to Joplin, Mo. 

3. On the ground that section 10 of the control act said 
- rates to be specified in the contract must be just and reason- 
able. 

4. On the further ground that the award of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in fact, is a “regulation of an executive 
department” because the Commission is not a court, nor a legis- 
lature and therefore it must, for such purposes, be an executive 
department and its findings must be a regulation. 

It was not denied that the plaintiff publishers might have 
gone into a district court. With regard to that part of the law 
which made the government suable in the ordinary courts, Gart- 
ner said that that was put in to enable suits sounding in tort 
to be brought. If it had not been put in there could have been 
no suits for the recovery of damages for personal injuries, such 
as were maintained against the Railroad Administration through- 
out the period of federal control, there being only one limitation 
upon suits of that kind. It was that they must be brought in the 
district in which the injury was suffered or in the district in 
which the plaintiff lived at the time of the injury. 


ASKS ARGUMENT IN N. D. CASE 


Karl Knox Gartner, special counsel for the state of North 
Dakota in the case in which the state brought an original cause 
of action in the United States Supreme Court attacking the 
order of the Commission in the North Dakota intrastate rate 
case, has filed a motion asking for oral argument before ine 
court on the question of whether the court has jurisdiction 
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over the complaint. The issue as to jurisdiction was raised as 
the result of the railroads filing a motion asking for dismissa] 
of the suit, contending that the court is without jurisdiction to 
entertain the original bill filed by North Dakota. 


ARGUMENT IN NEW YORK CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Burcay 


Argument was begun before the United States Supreme Court 
in the New York intrastate rate case October 19 and concluded 
the following day. The case, which involves intrastate passenger 
fares, the Pullman surcharge, and rates on milk and cream, 
grew out of an attack made by the state of New York on the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the New York 
case. 

Edward G. Griffin, assistant attorney-general of New York, 
declared that the decision of the Commission that. the lower in. 
trastate rates were discriminatory against interstate commerce 
was “capricious and arbitrary,” because there was no evidence 
before the Commission on which the decision could be based. 

During the argument, which was a review of the arguments 
which were made in the Wisconsin intrastate rate case and of 
the arguments made before the Commission in the intrastate 
rates cases decided by it, the question arose whether the record 
in the New York case was complete without the record in Ex 
Parte 74, as it had been claimed by the railroads that the record 
in Ex Parte 74 had been introduced in the proceedings before 
the Commission, Mr. Griffin said the record in Ex Parte 74 had 
been introduced at the last moment and did not relate to the 
issues in the proceedings in the New York case, and therefore 
had not been injected into the record. 

John E. Barton, general solicitor for the state commissions, 
obtained permission to make a brief statement to the effect that 
the record in Ex Parte 74 had been introduced in every one of 
the intrastate rate cases before the Commission but that the 
Supreme Court should not place on the states the burden of 
having the voluminous record in Ex Parte 74 printed and made 
a part of the New York case before the court. He contended Ex 
Parte 74 was purely a “revenue case” and that there was no 
evidence in tue case as to discrimination as between interstate 
and intrastate rates. He said it would cost approximately $20, 
000 to have the record in Ex Parte 74 printed and made a part 
of the record. He challenged counsel for the carriers to allege 
that there was any part of Ex Parte 74 that related to the issues 
in the New York case. No ruling was made as to the issue 
raised. 

Walter C. Noyes, speaking for the carriers, said that the 
order of the Commission directing the carriers to advance the 
intrastate rates in New York could be sustained either under 
the transportation act or under the act to regulate commerce 
as it stood before the transportation act was passed. 

Chief Counsel Farrell, for the Commission, took exception 
to Mr. Griffin’s remark that the order of the Commission was 
“capricious.” He said the Commission had considered the record 
in Ex Parte 74 in reaching a decision in the New York case 
and that its action was fully warranted by the evidence in 
the case. 


MEMPHIS SOUTHWESTERN CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments on the commodity section of the Memphis South: 
western case were begun October 13. The peculiar humps in 
rates produced by the efforts of the railroad to comply with the 
outlines made by the Commission in disposing of the case were 
examined and criticized. As attorney for the railroads, C. D. 
Drayton went into a detailed and painstaking explanation of 
every situation. T. K. Riddick attacked the proposed disposi 
tion, claiming that commodity rates should be made percentages 
of the class rates. He admitted that there were exceptions to 
that suggestion, but contended that there should be more re 
gard for relationship between the class and commodity rates 
than had been shown by the railroads in framing the tariff 
proposals under discussion. Edgar Moulton, in behalf of New 
Orleans interests, criticized the proposed adjustment as limiting 
the area in which New Orleans might trade. 

E. A. Haid, commerce counsel for Arkansas, pointed out it 
numerable discriminations which he said would fall on Arkat 
sas manufacturers and jobbers because the rates from Oklahoma 
and other states from which Arkansas encounters competition 
have not been increased nor is there any proposal, in the imme 
diate future, to maintain the relationship on which the Arkansas 
people have built up business. J. M. Hill, formerly chief justice 
of the state, estimated that on fifteen of thirty commodities 12 
volved, the new rates would impose an added burden of $600,000 
on Arkansas people. 

F. W. Ledwith, for Lincoln, Neb., contended that that city 
was entitled to the same inbound rates as Omaha. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men \ 





a 


DELAY BY RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As bearing upon the policy of the Railroad Administration 
in the matter of settling claims of shippers arising out of 
federal control, I assume you have been adivesd heretofore that 
the Administration’s policy of procrastination, delay, and 
hindrance toward shippers extends to loss and damage suits as 
well as reparation cases before the Commission. 

So serious has the situation become with respect to loss and 
damage claims in this territory, at least, that the Court of 
Appeals of Georgia very recently imposed a 10 per cent penalty 
upon the federal agent for having taken an appeal to that court 
so clearly for the purpose of delay. I quote the text of the de- 
cision on that point: 


It being clearly apparent that the bill of exceptions was 
prosecuted in this court for delay only, the statutory damages of 
10 per cent are awarded to the defendant in error. 


Appellate courts are exceedingly reluctant to impose such 
penalties where there is any conceivable foundation for the tak- 
ing of appeals to such appellate courts. Is it not a matter for 
serious reflection when we find that, in a little loss and damage 
case against the federal agent, the Court of Appeals of Georgia 
should find that the appeal to it from an adverse judgment was 
so plainly for the purpose of delay as to justify the imposition 
of a 10 per cent penalty against the United States government? 
I suppose now the attorneys for the federal agent will resist pay- 
ment of the entire judgment for two or three years, litigating 
the question whether the federal agent can be assessed a penalty 
for taking frivolous appeals in loss and damage cases. 

For convenience of reference the case above referred to is 
Director-General of Railroads vs. Beard, 108 S. E. Rep. 311. It 
would seem to me that this matter might well be referred to 
at least in your “Open Forum” section. 


Atlanta, Ga., October 18, 1921. Chas. E. Cotterill. 


A DEFENSE OF LABOR 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read many arguments of late in your valuable maga- 
zine relative to the conditions of the railroads. Some of them 
have been very good; however, I firmly believe you get off color 
at times, especially as regards the Labor Board. To the back- 
bone of the American railway systems (I refer to the employes) 
the Labor Board has been a life saver. The people who so 
anxiously waited for the results that never took place, are now 
crying to the house-tops to “abolish the Labor Board.” I ask 
why this cry now? The cry was not there when the board 
was organized. The truth is, the board has acted at least fair 
with the laboring classes. 


Labor is said to be a commodity. By some it is the belief 
that the working classes should never get anything more than 
a Starvation wage. I ask what incentive is there for a man to 
work year in and year out, if he can show nothing for his labor 
and promptness to his work? I will say here, that there is no 
more inefficiency among railway employes today than there was 
thirty years ago, or even ten years ago. If you want an honest, 
faithful employe, one who is on the job, you must pay him 
better than mere living wages. The future of this nation de- 
pends, not on the white-collar class of workers, but those who 
toil from early morn to late at night with the faithfulness of 
an old slave. I can say here, without fear of contradiction, that 
the railroads of this nation have in their employes today men 
who are ever on the job. They make mistakes; everybody 
does; a man who is perfect is not worth having. The trouble 
today is not high wages; it is one of greed among some of our 
high officials. The railways, or, as a matter of fact, no other 
business, can run without the laboring class. The public is too 
quick in forming an opinion about some matters, and the labor 
question is one. 

I believe most of the railway officials are fairly decent 
fellows; they want to meet the situation half way; but there 
are too many insignificant minor officials, who remind the writer 
of an army sergeant; they always believe they have a great 
deal of responsibility, in their own estimation, always doing 
Small, underhand tricks. The railways can continue to pay 
the present wage, and they can reduce the rates to a reasonable 
figure without going broke. 

I also note in your issue of October 8, the statement of 
Senator Nelson of Minnesota, who says: “Let ’EM strike”; 








that the laboring classes are insisting on war-time wages. I 
can state for the benefit of Senator Nelson that retailers and 
wholesalers are still insisting on war-time prices. Also, Senator 
Nelson might find it more profitable to stay on the job in Wash- 
ington and gather up enough courage to pass straight immigra- 
tion laws. Let this senator, with some more who do a lot of 
shouting, but back up nothing with real action, get down to 
business in the national capital and carry out the work assigned 
to them. Mr. McAdoo is not the joke some people would like 
to have us believe, so Senator Nelson is only wasting good 
steam in shouting about overpaid labor. It might be well for 
us to pass an amendment to the Constitution cutting the salaries 
of the United States senators to about $4,000 a year. 

Last, but not least, let’s forget petty selfishness and get 
down to brass tacks. If we will give the laboring classes their 
deserved wage and then carry one the work of acting fair and 
just with ourselves as well as those who employ, and the public 
also, I believe we will have little to worry about. 

Suison, Calif., Oct. 12, 1921. 


John J. McCarron. 


MISQUOTATION OF RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer has always been much interested in your Ques- 
tions and Answers department and has noticed frequent cases 
coming under the above subject. Petitions of various kinds 
have been submitted from time to time requesting amendments 
to various sections of the transportation act, and, while some 
may have been submitted in connection with that portion of 
section 6 covering requests for rates, I have not yet noticed any 
action taken in this direction, 

This portion of the act may, to a certain extent, protect 
shippers against misquotation of rates, yet in the event of any 
error being made by the carriers, and the shippers suffer dam- 
ages therefrom, they are the ultimate losers, financially, irre- 
spective of what action is taken. The fact that the carrier is 
subject to a penalty of $250, recoverable by civil action, is 
small consolation to the shipper, since this amount accrues to 
the United States, so that it leaves any unfortunate shipper 
who suffers in consequence of misquotation, no other alternative 
but to charge the amount to profit and loss. It is very true 
that shippers should first satisfy themselves that rates are 
legal before making quotations, and the only safe method is to 
obtain a copy of any particular tariff needed, but when, as some- 
times happens, in applying for tariffs, the answer is, “stock 
exhausted,” the only way left to obtain a rate is through the 
medium of a written quotation from the carrier. 

I think it is safe to say that in nine cases out of ten, ship- 
pers—at least, those familiar with the provision of section 6— 
do not go to the expense of civil action, with the result there 
are very few cases of this kind which get beyond a probable 
wrangle with the carrier; in other words, from the fact that the 
shipper has no chance to recover the loss he has sustained due 
to carrier’s error, the government is not materially benefited 
by the imposition of penalties from this source. 

While the object of the provision of section 6 is to prevent 
the evil of rebating, it appears to me that, in its present form, 
this portion of the act operates as a disadvantage rather than 
as a benefit to the shipper, seeing that his interests are abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the carrier, when, owing to not having 
the required tariff in his files, he is compelled to obtain a rate 
quotation in letter form to do business. ” 

I would like to see the views of other readers on this subject. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1921. B. Scrivener. 


AN IDEA FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 


LOSS is the nightmare of things that might have been—the dark 
alley of ignorance—the gamble and the Guess. ; 

PROFIT is the golden apple of all commercial effort—the bright 
way of knowledge, system and method. 

LOSS is retrogression. 

PROFIT is progress and success. 

Real Profit begins where Loss ceases. 

The el'minaticn of loss to the minimum is as necessary to suc- 
cessful business as profit itself: for the saving made through the 
prevention of mistakes, inefficiency and waste, is profit—just as the 
difference between cost and selling price is profit. 


The preceding paragraphs are quoted from an advertisement. 
They serve here as an opening wedge to a subject of vital im- 
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portance to some one hundred and five millions of people, and 
that subject is our American railroads. Without the railroads, 
America, for the most part, would be in a wilderness; as a mat- 
ter of fact, we all have become so dependent on railroads that 
if they were suddenly to stop operation, famine and panic would 
soon spread over the land; the mills would close, labor would 
decay and capital would be crushed. Railways are a necessity 
to the life of the nation. 


Think of the damage caused by the Chicago yardmen’s 
strike, the shutting down on industries, inconvenience to trav- 
elers, the stagnation of perishable freight that becomes value- 
less, the disturbances of business, the suffering and privation 
to great communities for which there is no remedy whatever. 
The loss is irreparable, because no legal responsibility rests 
upon any man or organization. We could once truly boast that 
for every wrong the law afforded a remedy. Such is not the 
case today. If the wrong be inflicted by organization of men, 
the damage is final; the wrong must forever remain unredressed. 


Suppose the Pennsylvania Company should conclude (and it 
has the same right to do so that the men working for it have) 
to suspend the operation of that great system, until the Com- 
mission acceded to its demand for increased freight and pas- 
senger rates. Of course, the conditions would be magnified; 
nobody would denounce it more loudly than the men now en- 
gaged in striking. Conditions would be terrible, but those in- 
jured would at least have their right to redress against that 
concern by summoning it into courts, by attaching its property, 
by garnisheeing its income, and by resorting to all of the legal 
processes which are utilized for the settlement of private con- 
troversies with the common carrier. 


Senator Thomas holds we should require these labor organ- 
izations to incorporate, so that they may bear the responsi- 
bilities and therefore the consequences of their actions. The 
corporations, as bad as they are, infamous as many of their 
demands upon Congress for legislation have been, are yet organ- 
ized entities, subject to the jurisdiction of the courts and against 
which the processes of justice may be involved. It is not so 
with these organizations. 


The relation of wages to production is clearly stated by 
Judge Wilfred Bolster of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
He was chosen to arbitrate between Boston Typographical Union 
No. 13 and newspaper publishers of that city what should be 
established as a minimum wage. His condition to acceptance 
of that task was that the demand for a minimum wage be sup- 
plemented with an agreement as to minimum production. An- 
nouncing this decision to the union, he says: 


I deny your right as against the public to set up half an issue 
for settlement. I deny the right of the publishers to join issue with 
you on your one-sided demand as you have formulated it. I will not 
stultify myself by saying what is a fair share for you to take out 
of the community wealth as wages when there is no stipulation as 
to what you will put back by your labor. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and various bricklayers’ unions representing labor in the in- 
dustry, are now co-operating for a paid advertising campaign. 
This advertising will be prepared by the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, but run by the unions, and will call attention to the 
economy, comfort and enjoyment of the masonry built home. 

Ralph Stoddard, secretary of the association, says: 


We proposed to various local bricklayers’ unions that they adver- 
tise the idea of the lower cost due to the lower prices in brick and 
the new principle of bricklaying—the hollow wall idea—over the 
union’s name, thus giving it their indorsement and lining themselves 
up in a constructive way with a building principle that was bound 
to work out in the long run to their best interests. We offered to 
prepare the advertising and supply the necessary mats or electros. 
Then the unions were to pay for the newspaper space used. The 
offer was accepted eagerly. 


This offer and its acceptance is a most significant move. 
It is the next step ahead in a big idea. The stage was all set 
for a fight. There was a fight tradition on both sides in the 
situation. Here was a new method of bricklaying which re- 
quired fewer bricks—a third less labor. The introduction of 
improved methods and machinery during the long history of 
labor disputes has almost always meant a fight. 


Why not pattern after our friends, the bricklayers, in their 
constructive campaign? Here we have a capital idea for some 
missionary work to be worked out by our railway employes. 
Here we have the groundwork and reason for a labor organiza- 
tion. Here we have a sound economic reason for organizing 
labor. Here we have a cause for closing the door on the agi- 
tators and open the door to the majority of railroad employes. 

Furthermore, obeying the doctrine laid down by Judge Wil- 
fred Bolster, who said: 


As a friend of labor I can offer it no more sincere advice than 
that it make its bargains mutual by setting against a stipulated 
wage a stipulated production. If to do so is against the tenets of 
trade unions, so much the worse for the trade unions. The public 
is not yet ready to surrender the principle that has held good since 
— race began to barter—value for value, compact for com- 
pact. 


The folly of the course now followed by the railway em- 
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ployes is obvious. Co-operate and advertise the fact. Profit js 
progress and success. Real profit begins where loss ceases. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 13, 1921. T. J. McLaughlin. 


RETURN TO NORMAL CONDITIONS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Much has been written and spoken concerning the indus. 
trial and commercial conditions under which we have been 
laboring (or loafing) for so many months, but as yet we have 
not read or heard an expression of our view; so, with the 
permission of the editor, we shall attempt to give an opinion 
somewhat different from what seems to be the common trend. 

We may be mistaken in our understanding, but it seems 
that all remedial effort is directed toward conditions as they 
exist rather than to see existing conditions as an effect, our 
proper course being to determine the cause and directing the 
effort toward the removal of it. Another very important fact 
seems to be overlooked—the question must be settled for the 
future rather than the present, and not left in position to bob 
up again in a few months. 


The whole situation is the result of the working of eco- 
nomic law, and any adjustment must be such as will permit 
economic law to operate in harmony with other influences. 
The economic laws cannot be changed, so other things must 
be. Complete deflation has not been fully accepted by all con- 
trolling factors. Some factors have taken a greater deflation 
than others, which has thrown commercial and industrial inter- 
relations completely out of balance. Therein is the cause. How 
may it be removed? 

Strikes, receiverships or government control of either rail- 
roads or industries will not, cannot, be the proper remedy; 
for they cannot, by rule or legislation, change the economic 
law, and in the event of any of them the same conditions and 
questions will exist and be unanswered. Nothing will have 
been gained, but much lost in other directions. 

The carriers say they cannot lower freight rates without 
further wage cuts; the unions say they cannot accept any fur- 
ther wage reductions without cost of living being lowered; 
retailers, wholesalers, jobbers and producers say they cannot 
lower the prices to the consumer without lower freight rates— 
a vicious triangle well illustrated by the dog chasing his tail. 

It would certainly be expedient and logical for all to put 
a pre-war price tag on what they have to sell, be it time and 
ability or goods, and fix the earliest date possible for such 
prices to become effective. Let this time be mutually arranged 
and agreed to by all concerned. Loss to some will result, but 
it will have to be taken for the sake of future prosperity, which 
would be sure to manifest itself immediately. World-wide ad- 
justment would be greatly influenced, if not completely ac 
complished. Then we could go into foreign markets, for ex 
change would become more nearly normal and those markets 
be stabilized. 


The carriers are, by circulating much literature and pro- 
claiming from the platform, announcing that they are not pros- 
perous—are not paying dividends—all of which amounts to the 
mere assertion that they are no exception to prevailing condi- 
tions, for can any business be cited that is prosperous or pay- 
ing dividends? If no other business is paying, is there anything 
unfair in the fact that the carriers are affected the same as all 
other interests? They say their sinking funds are not being 
protected. Can a sinking fund be found that is being pro 
tected? These funds will just have to sink until other things 
are equalized and we get to going again, then all dividend and 
sinking fund payments may be resumed—not before. It is 
cited that the transportation act requires that the carriers 
earn 5% per cent—for certain purposes 6 per cent. Now, every- 
body knows that paragraph 3 of Section 15a is not being volun- 
tarily violated, so no prosecutions will follow. Another assul- 
ance is in the fact that where economic law and statutory law 
conflict, the economic law supersedes. 


If retail prices are cut, all will realize a reduction in the 
cost of living, and other branches of labor can, and gladly will, 
accept a lower wage, thus reducing production costs of all com- 
modities; then they will begin to move under the lowered 
freight rates. Thus will railroad gross earnings begin to I 
crease, enabling the carriers to begin buying material and sup 
plies for. repairs and maintenance and employ additional help 
to do the work. 

Some time ago there was a lot of effort to get the individ 
ual to buy those things for which he had immediate need. The 
plan didn’t get the results expected. It was another expelrr 
ment that did not work. Anything attempted along this line 
is, to a certain extent, experimental for the reason that present 
conditions have no precedent in history and we have no ¢lr 
terion. Now, let’s reverse the original plan and sugggest 10 
those who have something to sell: “Put a price on it that will 
move it”; better have fifty cents out of it than a dollar in it. 
The fifty cents can be put to better use under conditions thal 
will result from such policy than can the article on the shelf. 
Those with time to sell had much better get a dollar for a day 
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of their time than to spend the day loafing because they can’t 
et a dollar an hour for it. 

The spirit of co-operation and majority welfare instead of 
self-interest must prevail in all conferences. Each individual 
of the public, Labor Board, carriers, and unions, must have in 
mind the economic conditions to be faced by their children and 
grandchildren, and leave that spirit in their work for the guid- 
ance of those who must follow them to decide similar questions 
of the future. No one can see himself as others see him; 
therefore, it is up to everyone to help the other fellow get a 
proper conception of himself and his true value, remembering 
that true value is determined by demand and comparison. 
Prices influence the demand, so it is plainly evident economics 
nave reached that period in its evolution when co-operation 
must be the watchword and guide. y 

Certain interests have so-called clubs with which they ex- 
pect to beat into submission certain other interests. For the 
sake of prosperity, as an example of disarmament, and to save 
coal, let such clubs be converted into firewood. 

Present conditions cannot be changed by legislation, but 
must be changed by administration. Legislation is not creative, 
put is intended for the regulation of something already in ex- 
istence that is not properly serving the community, state, or 
nation. Proper administration will remove the necessity for 
legislation. 

If the public, the carriers, labor, industry, and commerce 
will be together (not separated), with the primary thought that 
what they get out of a thing is predicated on what they put 
into it, the inevitable result will be the establishment of the 
very conditions so much desired by all. 

W. C. Pike, Manager, 
Traffic Bureau of Muncie, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind., Oct. 18, 1921. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has reopened for further reargument No. 
11299, William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction Company. The 
order entered March 5 will remain in full force pending con- 
sideration of such further argument. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 13080, Ballman-Cummings Furniture 
Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 4181, 
the second industrial railways case, with respect to the Manu- 
facturers’ Junction Railway Co., and has postponed the effective 
date of the order entered in that case relating to that road. 

The Commission has modified its order entered in No. 9922, 
Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. vs. Abilene & Northern et al., so 
as to become effective December 15 instead of November 15. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing with 
respect to milling in transit at Lake Charles on rough rice 
from California and Arkansas, No. 9922, Lake Charles Rice 
Milling Co. vs. Abilene & Northern et al. In so far as the order 
relates to milling in transit, its operative date has been post- 
poned until the further order of the Commission. 

The Atchison Chamber of Commerce and the Commerce 
Club of St. Joseph, Mo., have been permitted to intervene in 
No. 13080, Ballman-Cummins Furniture Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
8. F. et al. 

The Eighth District Coal Operators’ Association has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 12898, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau 
vs. Alton & Southern et al. 


The order in No. 11481, the Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has been amended so as to 
permit defendants to establish rates in conformity therewith 
on one day’s notice. 


On complainants’ petition the Commission has reopened for 
argument Nos. 11809, Marden Orth & Hastings Co. vs. Director- 
General, C. M. & St. P. et al., and 12211, Haskins Bros. & Co. 
vs. Director-General, C. B. & Q. et al. 


The order in No. 9966, Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
and Director-General, and related cases, has been modified so 
as to become effective January 1 instead of November 1. 


The Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association 
has been permitted to intervene in No. 12898, Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Southern et al., and in No. 12862, 
Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., vs. Alton & Southern et al. 

The complaint in No. 13133 (Sub No. 5), North Star Oil and 
Refining Co., Ltd. vs. Director-General, Canadian Pacific, et al., 
has been amended by making the §t. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
an additional party defendant. 

The State of Texas has been permitted to intervene in the 
gag cases: 12649, The State Highway Department of Texas 
& N. W., et al., 12954, Same vs. Same, 12972, Same vs. Director- 
General, C. B. & Q., et al., and 12696, Same vs. Director-General. 

The Eighth District Coal Operators’ Association has been 
Permitted to intervene in No. 13091, M. E. Case Coal Co. et al. 
Vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


C. & St. L. et al., 12879, Same vs. Director-General, C- 
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Questions and Answers 


= 
In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience j 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relati to practical traffic 
SS, We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
Private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

ddress Questions and Answers Department, 

Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

“a 
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Delay—Measure of Damages 


Kansas.—Question: A short time ago we sold a car of oats 
basis delivered at “D,”’ “D” official weights and grades to be 
final in settlement when return were made on the car. “A” 
Railroad and “B” Railroad shipment. The car was shipped from 
“E,” Kansas, on the “A” Railroad, and should have been routed 
via “X,” care of the “B” Railroad, as provided in “A” Railroad 
Tariff No. 1560-C, this being the only routing specified in tariff. 
This would have given our customer at “D” the “B” delivery 
which he desired. 

But the car was misrouted and arrived at “D” on the “C” 
Railroad. The party to whom we had it sold refused to accept 
the car, stating that he could not use, account of the fact that 
the tonnage beyond would be of no value to him. We then 
took up with “A” to have the car delivered on the “B” Railroad. 
This they did on April 8, 27 days after the car had been billed 
from originating point (car was billed from “E,’ Kansas, on 
March 12). Our customer still refused to pay for the car and 
accept same on contract, and, owing to the declining market, we 
were compelled to sell the car at a loss of 8 cents per bushel. 

We immediately made claim against the “A” Railroad for 
our loss, basing our claim on the fact that our loss accrued 
from the misrouting of the car. They have refused to entertain 
our claim, stating that the car should have been accepted on 
contract, and the matter of tonnage beyond arranged later. 
Have we a valid claim against the carrier? And is it a claim 
for misrouting or delay in transit? And to whom should it be 
presented? 

Answer: The shipment having been misrouted by the initial 
carrier, the consignee was justified in demanding delivery upon 
carrier “B” and, until such delivery was offered, the goods had 
not been, in fact, delivered or tendered for delivery. However, 
upon tender of delivery by road “B,” it was then the duty of 
the consignee to accept the goods, even though delayed, as de- 
lay on the part of common carriers in transporting a shipment, 
even though the delay is unreasonable, does not afford grounds 
for refusal to accept a shipment. The duty of the consignee 
is to accept the goods and hold the carrier liable for any dam- 
ages which are the proximate result of the delay. 

In the instant case, we are of the opinion that the liability 
of the carrier is limited to the difference between the market 
value of the goods at the time the goods should have arrived 
at destination, in the usual course of transportation, and the 
date on which the shipment was offered for delivery on road 
“B.” The claim, which is one for damages, due to delay, may 
be filed with either the initial carrier or with carrier “B” as 
agent for the initial carrier, although the initial carrier is the 
one primarily liable. 


Damages—Liability of Carrier for Goods Held as Evidence in 
Criminal Prosecution 


New York.—Question: On August 31, 1920, we made a ship- 
ment of two packages to our customer in Lecompte, La., via 
Morgan Line, which the consignee declined to accept when 
offered for delivery on account of poor business and decline in 
prices. We, thereupon, issued instructions for the return of 
the shipment, but only one package was delivered to us, and 
claim filed for the other, as well as the part loss in the package 
received. 

This claim has now been declined, advising that the ship- 
ment arrived at New Orleans in perfect condition and repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pacific Line supervised the handling, 
but that he discovered some of the merchandise loose outside 
the package, and called attention to foreman of the gang who 
was unloading the cars to the steamship wharf, and, upon a 
further search, found some of the goods concealed. Further, 
statement was made that the city police were notified and the 
gang placed under arrest and subsequently the merchandise 
turned over to the United States marshal’s office, who cannot 
now tell what disposition was made of it. 

For your convenience we are enclosing a copy of the letter 
from the freight claim agent, declining payment. Will you be 
kind enough to advise whether the carrier is within his rights 
in declining payment for the reason given and, if so, what our 
rights would be against the United States marshal’s office and 
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how we should proceed to make collection for merchandise 
turned over to them by carrier. 

Answer: In our answer to “New York” in The Traffic 
World of March 19, 1921, page 613, we dealt with a situation 
similar to that in the instant case. We stated that in our opin- 
ion the rule which excuses the carrier from liability where the 
goods are taken from its possession, by due process of law, does 
not apply in cases where the goods are taken to be held as 
evidence in the prosecuting of criminals. 

In Bennett vs. American Express Co. (Maine), 22 Atl. 159, 
it was held, as it was in Edwards vs. Transit Co., 104 Mass. 
163, that while the carrier was not liable in trover for con- 
version of the property, he was, nevertheless, liable on his 
contract or obligations as common carrier, where the officer 
seizing the goods without any warrant or other legal process 
was a trespasser. “The owner may, it is true,” says the court, 
“maintain trover against, the officer who took the property from 
the carrier, but he is not obliged to resort to him for his rem- 
edy. He may proceed directly against the carrier upon his 
contract, and leave the carrier to pursue the property in the 
hands of those who have wrongfully taken it from him.” 

In Hayman vs. Stryker, 121 N. Y. S. 592, it was held that 
where plaintiff's goods, while in the possession of the defend- 
ant, a common carrier, for transportation, were stolen, but part 
of them were found by the police and deposited with the prop- 
erty clerk, defendant was not thereby relieved of his obligation 
to deliver such part, he having an adequate right to rocover 
them. 

We are of the opinion that, in the instant case, the carrier 
is liable as an insurer for the full value of the lost goods. 


Reconsignment After Placement 


Ohio.—Question: Your answer to “Ohio,” Reconsignment 
After Placement,” published in The Traffic World of September 
24, page 620: 

In the question I. neglected to state that the first destination, 
had car been moved to it, would have been a back-haul to the 
interchange tracks. But, as I have previously stated, on ac- 
count of the congestion at the first destination car was not taken 
and was constructively placed on the interchange. In view of 
this fact, would it still be permissible to reconsign car at the 
through rate? Also bear in mind that car was earning de- 
murrage before reconsigning orders were received. 

Answer: If the placing of the car under constructive place- 
ment and the assessing of demurrage was proper, we are still 
of the opinion that the through rate from origin to the second 
destination is not applicable on the shipment in question. 


Demurrage on Cars Held Partly to Unload 


North Carolina.—Question: A carload shipment of paper, in 
rolls, from interstate point of shipment is received at a junction 
point in North Carolina and accepted by consignees, who take 
delivery on team track. A part of the shipment, sufficient in 
weight to entitle them to free switching service, is left in the 
car, same being properly marked for L. C. L. shipment, and for- 
warded to a North Carolina destination on intrastate rate. The 
time taken to unload the car and forward the intrastate ship- 
ment is less than 48 hours from 7 a. m. after receipt of car. 
Demurrage for one day assessed by demurrage bureau, they 
claim, under outhority of paragraph 4 of rule 2, page 19, Fair- 
banks’ I. C. C. 8. We believe that this rule applies only to 
cars in transit, stopped to partially unload or to complete load- 
ing and that it has no proper reference to a car on which de- 
livery is taken, and that the demurrage charge in this case is 
improperly assessed. 

Answer: In our opinion, you are correct in your contention 
that paragraph 4 of rule 2 of Fairbanks’ I. C. C. 8 applies only 
to cars in transit, stopped to partially unload or to complete 
loading, and that it does not apply in connection with a situa- 
tion such as that outlined by you, where there are, in fact, two 
separate shipments. Section A of rule 2 is, in our opinion, the 
rule to be applied in the instant case. 


Notice of Claim—Time Within Which to File 

Ohio.—Question: This refers to a question and answer ap- 
pearing in The Traffic World of October 1 under the caption, 
“Notice of Claim—Time Within Which to File.’ Your answer 
is, in effect, that the claim is barred unless filed within six 
months of the actual delivery of the one shipment which reached 
destination under astray billing, and it is my opinion that your 
answer is wrong. 

The “six months’ clause” is one of the most ambiguous pro- 
visions ever approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and has been the subject of the proverbial one thousand and 
one interpretations, but I am convinced that the case in point 
could never be barred by the carriers. My reason for this belief 
is the fact that the loss (to the claimant) is due to negligence 
and carelessness in transit on the part of the carrier, the clause 
reading: “Except where the loss, damage or injury complained 
of is due to delay 6r damage while being loaded or unloaded, 
or damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence.” The ship- 
ment was not lost to either the shipper or the consignee, and 
the injury to the claimant was caused solely by negligence and 
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carelessness in transit. “Damage” and “injury,” as used in this 
clause would appear to be synonymous, and the six monthg’ 
limitation would, therefore, not apply. 

If the claim is to be considered from a standpoint of logs 

as contemplated by the third clause of Section 3 of the bill of 
lading, then I am constrained to disagree with your opinion 
that “the period of time for the filing of claim or notice thereof 
began to run on the date the shipment was delivered to the 
consignee.” The clause specifically states “in case of failure to 
make delivery, then within six months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed,” which has been interpreted time and 
again to mean the average time for delivery in the usual course 
of transportation. “Six months after delivery” in the clause 
refers to damaged shipments. 
Answer: We agree with you that the meaning of the clause 
is abstruse and ambiguous, and that this is recognized by the 
courts may be seen from the following statement of the court 
in Hailey vs. O. S. L., 253 F. 569: 


It must be admitted that the meaning of the proviso i x 
tremely obscure. The subject matter which Congress ad wer = 
sideration was the extent to which the carrier should be permitted 
to go in exacting notice and the presentation of claims for damages 
In the principal clause it is declared that it shall be unlawful to 
require notice in less than 3 months, the filing of claims in less than 
4 months, or the bringing of suit in less than 2 years. Such a provision 
would seem to be both clear and reasonable. But why an exception 
to it? Why, in the absence of fraudulent concealment or some 
extraordinary disability, excuse the shipper in any case from giving 
notice or filing his claim or commencing his suit within the period 
prescribed? No satisfactory answer has been suggested, and appar- 
ently none is at hand. We cannot with assurance, therefore, interpret 
the proviso in the light of the object intended to be accomplished 
nor can a construction be condemned merely because thereunder the 
provision does not commend itself to us as being entirely reasonable 


Nevertheless, while there is a conflict of opinion as to what 
constitutes a notice of claim, the decisions of the courts uni- 
formly hold that a failure to file a claim or notice thereof is a 
defense which the carrier may or must plead in an action for 
damages. It may be true that in those cases no issue was made 
as to the provisions of the Cummins Amendment not requiring 
the filing of a claim or notice thereof in certain instances. but 
it is not a certainty that even though this point had been at 
issue, as it was in the case of Hailey vs. O. S. L., 253 F. 569 
that recovery could be had, for it should be observed that the 
court therein states that a claimant must either allege and 
prove notice (within the time specified in the bill of lading) 
and the filing of a claim, or must allege and prove negligence. 
Ordinarily in a suit for loss or damage the shipper is not re- 
quired to prove negligence, but merely delivery to the carrier 
in good condition and delivery in a damaged condition or failure 
to deliver, the burden to prove that the loss occurred without 
its negligence being upon the carrier. 


So that, if a shipper contemplates bringing suit for loss or 
damage to goods, as to which no claim or notice thereof has 
been filed with the carrier, the shipper, under the decision in 
the Hailey case, above referred to, must be prepared to prove 
negligence on the part of the carrier. 


Reparation on Shipments Moving Between Points in the United 
States and Canada 


New York.—Question: To what extent is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission empowered to give retroactive effect in 
connection with through rates from Canadian points to United 
States points which may be rectified after attack on the ground 
of unreasonableness? Specifically, it is found, for instance, that 
certain pulpwood rates into the United States, filed with the 
commission here and, of course, with the similar body in Cat- 
ada, exceed the rates applying on common lumber. Also, in 
the absence of commodity pulpwood rates, class rates some 
times govern shipments which, if shipped under common lumber 
rates, would be entitled to much lower charges. The result of 
an attack on this situation is that Canadian carrier interested 
agrees to amend the through rates to which it is party so that 
they will not exceed the rates on lumber, it being admitted that 
pulpwood is recognized to be a commodity of lower grade and 
value than most other lumber products, ete. Any change in 
through rates resulting from this decision must, of course, be 
coincidental with filing the new rates with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


It is common knowledge that the institution of lower rates 
cannot ipso facto be used as a ground for claiming reparation 
unless the previous rates were what might be described 4s 
unconscionably high and out of all reason. Assume that it 
were possible to prove just that to our Commission, and that 
on the presentation of such, proof award of reparation would be 
made. Is the award of our Commission applicable only to the 
United States roads’ share? If so, must shippers make separate 
case before the Canadian board to cover the Canadian share of 
the earnings? We understand, of course, that as a result of 
informal complaint lodged with our Commission, voluntary ad- 
justment is often made by Canadian roads in the same settle 
ment made by the United States roads, in accordance with the 
same suggestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
are in doubt how a reparation award following a formal hearité 
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would be binding on all railroads party to the movements under 
consideration. 

Answer: In the case of Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Chatham, 
etc. R. R., 52 I. C. C. 145, the Commission said: “In so far as 
the matter of reparation is concerned, although we are without 
power to enforce an order against the Chatham, Wallaceburg 
and Lake Erie R. R., if these railroads, constituting a through 
route for traffic from a point in Canada to a point in the United 
States, concurred in a through rate or a carload minimum that 
was unreasonably high, they are jointly and severally respon- 
sible for any damage that might result to any shipper on ac- 
count of such unlawful rate or minimum.” See also White Bros. 
& Crum Co. vs. American Railway Express Co., 57 I. C. C. 511, 
to the same effect. 

Notice of Claim 


New York.—Question: On Dec. 15, 1919, we shipped via the 
New England S. S. Co. and the New Haven R. R. from New 
York 9 bales of white linen rags marked: “W,” consigned to 
Eagle Mill, Lee, Mass. 

We received a letter from the mill on Jan. 31, 1920, stating 
that the shipment had not arrived and requesting us to trace 
same. We wrote a letter on the same date to the agent of the 
New England S..S. Co. at Pier 28, East River, requesting him 
to trace shipment and effect delivery. He acknowledged receipt 
of our letter Feb. 2, 1920 (his file E-27756), and although we 
took the matter up by letter with him again on May 14, June 
12 and July 2, and also with the agent of the New Haven R. R. 
at destination point, Lee, Mass., we never heard anything fur- 
ther about the carriers. 

The mill advised us about Aug. 25 that the 9 bales in ques- 
tion had never been received, and we therefore filed claim with 
the freight claim agent of the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. at Boston 
for the full value of the 9 bales, amounting to $701.35, claim 
being acknowledged by the freight claim agent under his No. 

5836-20. 

" Eventually the railroad company was able to prove delivery 
of four of the bales, but was unable to give us any information 
as to what happened to the other five bales until September 1, 
when we received a letter from the freight claim agent of the 
N. Y¥. N. H. & H., as per copy attached, and we would like to 
have your advice as to what action we should take in case the 
claim is finally declined by the New Haven Railroad. 

Answer: The rule regarding notice is that a claim, such 
as you have, must be filed with the carrier within six months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. The question 
as to the time a shipment ought to take to reach a certain point 
is one which must depend upon all the circumstances in the 
particular case. 

If, in the instant case, two months and eleven days was a 
reasonable time for the movement under the conditions existing 
at the time, your claim is not barred under Section 3 of the bill 
of lading. The average time used in transportation of a repre- 
sentative number of shipments during a representative period 
between the points, and not the movement of a single shipment, 
is evidence of the reasonable time. 


Damages—Measure of 


Georgia.—Question: In January, 1921, we bought a car of 
alfalfa meal, shipped “Order Notify” to ourselves. After arrival 
of the car and surrender of bill of lading same was switched 
to our plant for unloading... Upon opening the doors we found 
that the contents had been damaged by water leaking in through 
the roof and sides of the car. We stopped unloading and noti- 
fied the railroad to send an inspector for the purpose of prop- 
erly noting damage and making exception. The inspector told 
us to go ahead and unload the car, letting him know the extent 
of the damage and salvage if any. Upon completion of our 
uloading we found 125 sacks of alfalfa meal so damaged that 
it was absolutely worthless to us. We explained that it would 
cost us as much to salvage the damaged meal as it was actually 
worth, and besides that we do not use damaged material in our 
feed. We then asked the railroad for disposition of the dam- 
aged meal. The car was unloaded Feb. 15, and it was April 1 
when disposition was furnished by the railroad sending their 
own loading crew over to our plant. We had previously notified 
the railroad that storage would accrue, as the damaged meal 
was taking up space from which we received revenue, we doing 
a storage business. In sorting the damaged from the good, an 
expense of $10.00 was incurred. Same represents the actual 
labor charge. 

After disposition was furnished we filed claim as follows: 
125 sacks alfalfa meal totally ruined by water.........cceeees $218.75 
“xpense of handling and sorting (8 men 3 hrs. each).......... 10.00 


torage on the damaged meal, figured same basis as Fairbanks 
CORD TUNNEL SF GRE vcccevediannsssrscinnesceescrenatebes 200.65 


LL) ne er ane ea mee SaRET ORR TE TIS Lee cere ere TN $429.40 


The railroad absolutely refuses to consider anything but 
the aciual invoice value of the damaged meal, stating they 
Could not pay us for storing our own stuff, and they would not 
honor the labor charge. 

Answer: It has been held that where goods have been 
delivered in a damaged condition that the plaintiff is entitled 
° recover reasonable expenses incurred on lessening the car- 
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rier’s loss. Gulf, etc. R. R. vs. Keith, 11 S. W. 1117; Sullivan 
Co. vs. Arnett, 19 N. E. 299; Keyes vs. Railway, 30 N. W. 888; 
Galveston vs. Tuckett, 25 S. W. 670; Winne vs. Ills. Cent., 31 
Iowa 583; Robertson vs. National S. S. Co., 17 N. Y. S. 459; 
Houston, etc. R. R. vs. Brackin, 191 S. W. 804; Oleovich vs. 
R. R. Co., 176 Pac. 459, and Houston, etc. R. R. vs. Bath, 90 
S. W. 55. 

Therefore, under the foregoing decisions you may recover 
the handling and sorting expense of $10.00, together with the 
damages of $218.75, covering the partial loss. We are unaware 
of any decisions wherein storage charges accruing under such 
circumstances have been allowed as damaged. 

Our opinion is that, instead of holding the worthless meal, 
you should have notified the carrier that unless at a certain 
date the carrier furnished disposition instructions for the dam- 
aged goods, they would be disposed of, and that you would have 
been justified in doing so, in the event the carrier did not fur- 
nish proper disposition instructions. 


Damages—Deduction of Freight Charges 


Michigan.—Question: We note with considerable interest 
your reply to “Michigan” on page 622 of the September 24th 
issue of the Traffic World. 

The case as outlined states that the freight charges of this 
particular shipment were prepaid. In making your answer you 
have evidently assumed that the wheat was sold at a certain 
price, freight prepaid to destination. If this wheat was sold 
f. o. b. shipping point, freight prepaid to destination at con- 
signee’s request and amount of same added to invoice, would 
the carrier then be liable for the freight charges on shortage? 
We also note that you make no mention in regard to the bear- 
ing the prescribed minimum weight for the car would have. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the net value at destination, without 
reference to the freight charges, is the basis for damages for 
loss of grain, neither the question as to who paid the freight 
charges nor the matter of the minimum wéight have any bear- 
ing in the determination of the amount for which the carrier 
is liable in damages for its negligence in transporting the ship- 
ment. 


Bill of Lading—Carrier Liable for Agent’s Error in Issuing 

Missouri:—Question: Mr. John W. Davis of Clarksville, 
Mo., on the C. B. & Q. Ry., was in Woodruff, Mo., on the C. G. 
W. Ry., and purchased a carload of corn. There being no agent 
at Woodruff, he phoned Dearborn, Mo., on the C. G. W. Ry., 
which is the second station north of Woodruff, and ordered a 
car to be set in at Woodruff, and over the phone gave the agent 
billing instructions, which were as follows: 


Ship car to John W. 


Davis, Clarksville, Mo., in care of C. B. & 
Q. Ry. at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Insert 23c rate in bill of lading. 


The agent at Dearborn repeated the instructions exactly, 
but knowing that New Market, the station between him and 
Woodruff, being an open or billing station, he in turn trans- 
mitted the instructions to the agent at New Market, who made 
out a bill of lading reading as follows: “Ship to John W. Davis, 
Clarksdale, Mo., in care of C. B. & Q. Ry., St. Joseph, Mo., 
rate . 23c. 

When the car arrived at St. Joseph the C. B. & Q. gave it 
to the Rock Island Ry., who carried it to Clarksdale, Mo., which 
is on their line. When the car failed to arrive at Clarksville, 
Mo., Mr. Davis phoned and found out that the car was on hand 
unclaimed at Clarksdale, Mo., on the Rock Island, and he or- 
dered it forwarded on to Clarksville, Mo., the correct destina- 
tion. The car going to and from Clarksdale, Mo., entailed 
extra charges of $80.00, the rate being 9c in each direction, and 
Mr. Davis filed claim with the C. G. W. Ry. for the overcharge, 
but they declined to pay the claim on account of the instruc- 
tions being telephoned instead of the bill of lading being writ- 
ten out and delivered to them. 

Now, Mr. Davis can see their point of view all right, but in 
view of the fact that at Woodruff, where he purchased the ear, 
and from which point it was shipped, there being no agent from 

whom he could secure a bill of lading or give him instructions, 

he claims it was necessary for him to either phone to the 
billing station or make a trip of several miles, which would 
have been expensive as well as cause delay. Kindly advise 
whether or not there are any similar cases, but if not, has Mr. 
Davis a claim against the C. G. W. Ry. on account of the above 
conditions which he can prove. 

Answer: The Commission has held in numerous cases that 
a carrier is liable for a failure to comply with the billing in- 
structions of the shipper; it has not, however, so far as we are 
aware, passed upon the sufficiency of verbal billing instruc- 
tions. However, we are of the opinion that, in the instant case, 
the carrier can be held liable for misrouting if it can be proved 
that carrier’s agent was given and accepted verbal instructions 
to bill the shipment to Clarksville, but that its agent erron- 
eously billed the shipment to Clarksdale. 


Leases—Stipulation Requiring Routing of Freight via Lessor 
Carrier 


Michigan.—Question: The Smith Coal Co., who own their 


coal sheds, lease their site from and are served by the Etat 
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Railroad, wish to route their inbound shipments over a com- 
petitive line and have it turned to the Etat Railroad for placing 
in their yards. There is a mutual switching arrangement be- 
tween the two roads (each absorbing the other’s switching 
charge, which is $7.00 per car). 

The lease, which the Etat Railroad compels each lessor 
to sign, carries the clause that whenever possible freight must 
be shipped via their road. : 

The Etat Railroad have threatened to cancel lease of the 
Smith Coal Co. for the reason that they are using a competi- 
tive line (on which they get quicker deliveries). It does not 
seem possible that a common carrier could cancel lease on the 
above grounds for the reason that the switching agreement 
was made to cover this business and agreed to by both roads. 
To cancel the lease of the Smith Coal Co. and lease it to other 
parties would appear as a discrimination for not using their 
line exclusively, defeating the purpose which a switching agree- 
ment gives to patrons of the various roads involved. 


Would you say lease could be canceled for the above 
reasons? 
Answer: While it has been held that a lease of a factory 


site, given by a carrier to a shipper in consideration for the 
shipment of goods over its lines, is a bonus or benefit, which 
is illegal under the Elkins Act (C. of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Blount, 
238 F. 292), we do not locate a case in which the question for 
determination was whether or not, if, in addition to a reason- 
able rental the carrier has exacted from the lessee of property 
an agreement to route freight over its line, the carrier may 
cancel the lease in the event the shipper fails to observe the 
routing agreement. It seems to us, however, to be a stipulation 
which may lawfully be incorporated in such leases for the rea- 
son that a shipper is under no compulsion to lease land from 
a carrier. 
Reparation—Parties Entitled to Recover 


lowa.—Question: Has the Commission made any definite 
stand in regard to allowing reparation in complaints where the 
consignee (the complainant) has paid the freight but deducted 
same from the invoice price of the goods, also has the Supreme 
Court ever rendered a decision in such cases? Can you refer 
us to any particular cases where the decision has been made? 

Answer: It is well settled that a party claiming reparation 
is not entitled to recover unless, among other things, it is defi- 
nitely shown that he finally bore the unlawful charges as such. 

Therefore, where goods are sold f. o. b. destination, and 
the freight charges are paid by the consignee, but are deducted 
from the amount of the invoice, the consignee is not entitled 
to reparation. See Timmons Harmount vs. L. & N. R. R., 45 


I. C. C. 162, and Oden & Elliott vs. S. A. L. Ry., 57 I. C. C. 298. 
Incidental Damages 


Michigan.—Question: Recently we received a carload ship- 
ment in which part of the contents was damaged, necessitat- 
ing repairing to put in first-class condition to use. We filed a 
claim with the railroad company for this repairing, charging 
them so much per hour plus overhead expenses, which they 
refuse to pay, claiming that carriers are not liable for overhead 
expenses. 

Inasmuch as this labor was caused by the carelessness of 
the railroad company, and, as we all know, a plant cannot 
operate without overhead expenses, will you kindly advise us 
if they are correct in refusing to pay on the above basis? 


Answer: While it is not clearly established by any great 
number of cases (except as to livestock shipments, as to which 
shipments it is the duty of the consignee to care for the injured 
stock so as to render the injury as light as possible) that the 
shipper has the right to repair goods which have been damaged 
in transit and charge the carrier with the cost thereof, it seems 
to be fair and reasonable that a carrier should compensate a 
shipper for the expense of reconditioning or repairing goods 
which have been damaged through the negligence of the car- 
rier, if the result of the shipper’s efforts is to restore the goods 
to their original value or to enhance the value of the goods to 
a figure in excess of their value in the damaged condition in 
which received, after deducting the cost of the reconditioning. 

We are, however, aware of no cases which hold that over- 
head expense is a proper element of damage, but see no reason 
why it should not be allowed if, in fact, a part of the cost of 
reconditioning and the amount is capable of ascertainment. 

Notice of Claim 

New York.—Question: On July 26, 1920, we shipped one 
case of paint to consignee at Montreal, Que., via express, ad- 
dressing same “Montreal, Ont.,” in error. However, the ship- 
ment was lost, and thinking that perhaps because of wrong 
address, we instructed local express agent to have same re- 
turned to us. We wrote him several times without receiving 
reply, and on November 23, 1920, took the matter up with the 
express company’s traffic manager at Toronto, who eventually 
advised us that the shipment was lost and for us to file claim, 
which we did on January 25, 1921. The express company has 
repeatedly declined to consider this claim, on the grounds that 
fit was not filed within the four months’ time limit prescribed 
by their receipt. Our contention is, that allowing 17 days as 
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a reasonable time for the shipment to move to destination, oy; 
claim is within the limit, as we formally notified them of oy 
loss on November 23, 1920. As a matter of fact, we had the 
matter up with their local agent several times prior to that 
date, but we cannot produce copies of our letters. Their Claim 
is that 17 days is an unreasonable time for express between 
Bridgeburg and Montreal. But at the time shipment moved 
there was great congestion, and from two to three weeks’ time 
for such movement was the rule rather than the exception. 
Please advise your opinion as to our status in this matter. 
Answer: If 17 days was a reasonable time for the move. 
ment under the conditions existing at the time, your claim jg 
not bared under the clause in the express receipt, which pro. 
vides that claims for failure to make delivery must be made 
in writing within four months after a reasonable time for 
delivery has elapsed. As evidence of a reasonable time it is 
competent to show the customary time of transportation be. 
tween the points involved and how long it took the carrier jo 
transport other shipments under the same conditions. 


Freight Charges—Collection of 


New York.—Question: An interstate shipment was made 
April 20, 1917, freight charges collect, and delivering carrier 
did not atempt to secure payment from the consignee until 
early in 1921, which was six months after our customer had 
gone into bankruptcy, 

The carrier is now attempting to collect from us as ship. 
per, and while we recognize our responsibility for the charges, 
still we should like to know if you can refer us to any legal 
case which would act as a precedent for us to enter counter. 
claim for damages in the amount of the freight charges due 
to the carrier’s unreasonable delay in presenting the freight 
bill, as the goods were sold f. o. b. shipping point. 

Answer: While the general rule is (and this is supported by 
numerous decisions) that where goods are shipped by the con- 
signor he is liable for freight, there are cases which hold that 
the charges may not be collected from the consignor where 
the carrier has failed to collect the charges from the consignee 
upon delivery of the freight to the consignee. In support of 
the rule that the carrier may collect the charges from the con- 
signor, notwithstanding the fact that delivery was made of the 
shipment to the consignee without collection of the charges, 
we refer you to the case of the Coal and Coke R. R. Co. vs. 
Buchannon River Coal & Coke Co., 87 S. E. 376. In this case 
it was stated that where a consignor signs a bill of lading on 
his own account he is liable to the carrier for the freight 
though title to the goods passed to the consignee on delivery 
to the carrier; that the words “freight collect from consignee” 
on the face of the bill of lading or a printed condition on the 
back thereof stating “the owner or consignee shall pay the 
freight’does not relieve the consignor from liability for the 
freight. The general rule is supported by the following cases: 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 95 S. E. 251 (citing 
Coal & Coke Railroad Co. case referred to above), Cent. of Ga. 
Ry. Co. vs. Birmingham Sand & Brick Co., 9 Ala. Ap. 419, 64 
So. 202; Wells Fargo vs. Cuneo, 241 Fed. 727; C. I. & L. Ry. 
Co. vs. Peterson, 169 N. W. 558. 

In support of the exception to the rule that charges may 
not be collected from the consignor, the leading case is that 
of the Y. & M. V. R. R. vs. Zemurray, 238 Fed. 789. See also 
King vs. Van Slack, 159 N. W. 157, and Western Railway of 
Alabama vs. Collins, 78 Sou. 833. 


Conversion—Measure of Damages 


Colorado.—Question: One of our mill connections recently 
shipped a car of lumber for our account, which was confiscated 
by the railroad for use in repairing a tunnel. 

We would like to have you advise us if we can collect 
claim from the railroad, including our regular profit on the 
shipment, or whether we could only collect the amount of the 
invoice charged us by the mill. Kindly refer us to any simila! 
cases. 

Answer: The measure of damages for a conversion of 4 
carrier of goods entrusted to it for transportation is the value 
of the goods at the time and place of conversion. Some de 
cisions, however, hold that from this amount freight charges 
are.to be deducted, and in a number of decisions interest 02 
the value of the goods has been allowed. Downing vs. Outer 
bridge, 79 Fed. 931; Martin Woods Co. vs. Chicago, etc., R. C0. 
143 N. W. 479; Blackmer vs. C. C. C. & St. L. R. Co., 73 S. W: 
913; Belden vs. B. & M. R. Co., 92 At. 212, Section 396, ol. 10. 
Corpus Juris. ; 

All of the cases referred to above, as well as the decisions 
in G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Clebourne Ice & Cold Storage 00. 
79 S. W. 846, and Q. A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Campbell, 170 S. W: 
859, hold that the measure of damages for conversion is thé 
reasonable market value at the place where it was taken, and, 
as a rule, fix this point as the destination of the shipment. 


Sale of Unclaimed Merchandise 


New York.—Question: On February 25, 1920, we made 
shipment of two cases of paint to Newburg, N. Y., and on Mare! 
27 the freight agent at Newburg advised us that consignee ha 
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refused shipment, stating that he had not ordered the material 
and requested disposal orders. Through oversight we never 
gave the railroad advice as to disposition of this shipment. On 
September 30, 1921, they wrote to us as follows: 

“On January 25, 1921, shipment was forwarded to Freight 
Claim Warehouse, Syracuse, N. Y., for disposal, with charges 
of $2.44 freight and $73.38 storage at Newburg, making total 
of $75.82. Shipment was disposed of for $15.45, leaving due us 

at. 

- Kindly advise if the railroad has authority to hold refused 
freight for such a period before disposing of it and if we are 
obligated to pay such storage. 

Answer: The sale of unclaimed merchandise and the pro- 
visions covering such sales are to be found in the statutes of 
the state in which delivery of the shipment is made. The ship- 
per, in the event a carrier must sell the goods, is liable for the 
difference between the amount realized from the sale of the 
goods and the total amount of the freight and storage charges, 
assuming that the carrier has made a reasonable effort to se- 
cure a fair price for the goods sold. Inasmuch as the shipper 
or the consignee is liable for the freight charges in any event, 
we do not believe that there is any duty devolving upon the 
carrier to sell the goods within any specified period of time, 
although it would probably be held that the carrier could not 
hold goods indefinitely and charge storage therefor. 





Personal Notes 





J. J. Morton has been appointed foreign freight agent for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, succeeding F. C. Frieser, who 
resigned. 

Patrick J. Finnegan, secretary and treasurer of the Jos. 
Stockton Transfer Company, Chicago, for thirty years associ- 
ated with that company, died October 138. 

H. W. Watson has been appointed general agent for the 
Georgia & Florida Railway at Nashville. The position of assist- 
ant to the traffic manager has been abolished. 

The Wabash Railway has announced the appointment of 
R. A. Walton as general agent, Philadelphia, to succeed G. G. 
Early, who has been promoted to be assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis. Mr. Walton is succeeded as eastbound freight 
agent at New York City by W. McCracken. 

C. P. Wilson has been appointed traveling freight agent for 
the Kansas City Southern Railway at Kansas City, Mo., vice 
F. M. Seymour, who was promoted. 

J. W. Williams has been appointed general agent for the 
Gulf Coast Lines at Birmingham, Ala., to succeed W. W. Stine, 
who died. Mr. Williams is succeeded as general agent, freight 
department, Beaumont, Tex., by F. W. Nason. 

T. A. Hynes, who has since 1913 held positions as general 
freight agent, traffic manager, treasurer and vice-president, with 
the New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad, was elected presi- 
dent of that road October 12. His headquarters are at South 
Bend, Ind. 

W. H. Blasdale has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., Boston & Yarmouth Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., at India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first of a series of dances and parties to be given this 
winter by the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, will be a Hallowe’en 
party, which will take place at the club rooms October 27. 





The members of the Transportation Club of Louisville and 
the Louisville Board of Trade made an inspection tour of the 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Company’s tracks and 
the industrial environment of Louisville, October 19. The tour 
was made at the invitation of the W. S. Cambell, manager of 
the terminal company. Dinner was served at the state fair 
grounds. 





_ The Kansas City Traffic Club began its season’s activities 
with a smoker, held in the rooms of the City Club, October 15. 
Weekly luncheons and monthly dinners are among the plans 
for the coming winter. 





Captain William H. Stayton, president of the Baltimore 
Steamship Company, Baltimore, Md., spoke on the subject of 
An American Merchant Marine” before the members of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, at a luncheon held in the club rooms at 
the Hotel La Salle, October 19. 





., Ata meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association, held at the 
City Club, San Francisco, October 4, the following officers were 
elected: President, M. B. Baker, traffic manager, United States 
Rubber Company; first vice-president, W. L. Garver, traffic 
Manager, California Hawaiian Sugar Company; second vice- 
president, G. H. Baker, attorney; third vice-president, F. Morgan, 











traffic director, Zellerback Paper Company; executive secretary, 
W. C. Patterson, traffic manager, Ford Motor Company; treas- 
urer, S. T. Marr, traffic department, Western Sugar Company. 
Board of directors: Harry Tooker, traffic manager, D. C. Jack- 
lin; E. W. Clapp, A. F. T. M., Southern Pacific Company; H. K. 
Faye, traffic manager, Western Pacific Railway Company; 
W. G. Barnwell, A. F. T. M., Santa Fe Railway Company; F. A. 
Hooper, G. F. A., American Hawaiian Steamship Company; 
W. L. Trammell, traffic department, Southern Pacific Company; 
R. Roberts, A. T. M., Standard Oil Company; Prof. Daggett, 
transportation, University of California; Ray Higgins, traffic 
manager, Rosenburg Company. 





At a meeting of the Cincinnati Traffic Club, held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, October 18, John A. Morris, chairman 
of the Cincinnati Operating Committee, speaking on the railroad 
situation, expressed the belief that a settlement between the 
railroads and the unions would be effected without the necessity 
of striking. R. E. McKellar, foreign freight traffic manager for 
the Southern Railway, addressed the club on the subject of 
American trade expansion. 





The bi-monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 
will be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, October 24. The meeting 
will be featured by short talks by members. 


GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC BUREAU 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The government (see Traffic World, October 15), is to have a 
traffic bureau, composed of a representative from each govern- 
ment bureau that ships any amount of material. The bureau is 
to check freight bills, revise classifications and descriptions that 
the government has been using in making up its bills of lading, 
and, generally, to put the government receiving and shipping 
operations on a business-like basis. 

At present, it is asserted, it is nothing for the government 
to ship in mixed carloads, things that do not comply with rule 
10 in Official Classification, or any other mixture rule, the result 
being that the whole mixture has to be charged for at the 
highest possible rate. The shipping clerks for the government, 
it is also alleged, use descriptions of what they send, that, when 
they are put on a bill of lading, call for higher rates than would 
be imposed if descriptions used in the railroad classifications 
were employed. It is believed that the government loses thou- 
sands of dollars annually because informed traffic men are not 
in charge of shipping government materials. Routing traffic 
in the most expensive way is said to be also another common 
practice among government officials who know nothing about 
either packing, routing, or describing shipments. 

In the tentative order creating the bureau, which is to be 
known as the Federal Traffic Board, General Dawes said: 


It shall be the duty of the Federal Traffic Board to make a com- 
plete study of the traffic problems confronting the various depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the government. In co- 
operation with representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the carriers, it will establish uniform classifications for all 
commodities, including raw materials, as well as finished products, 
shipped by the government, so that shipments may be made at the 
lowest tariff rates. The board will draw up plans for improving and 
standardizing methods of making shipments, and for the settlement 
of accounts. These plans will be submitted to the chief co-ordinator, 
general supply, who will take the necessary action in each case. 

The classification of commodities and the instructions governing 
shipments and methods of setting transportation accounts that are 
adopted by the board and approved by the co-ordinator for traftlic 
shall, as far as applicable and in conformity with law, be binding 
upon and govern all departments, bureaus, agencies and offices of the 
government in all shipments made by them. 

All questions pertaining to the classification of materials or ter- 
minal, switching, freight rates, etc., which require the application of 
remedial measures will be submitted to the co-ordinator for traffic, 
either for adjustment with the classification committees representing 
the carrier or for the presentation of a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In.the event of disagreement as to classifications, instructions 
governing shipments and methods of settling transportation accounts 
or on methods of procedure, the case will be submitted to the chief 
co-ordinator for general supply, whose decision shall be final as to 
the action taken, subject only to an appeal to the head of the depart- 
ment concerned. 


Director Dawes, of the budget bureau, has appointed Com- 
mander Chester G. Mayo, United States Navy, as chief co- 
ordinator for traffic under the budget bureau. Commander Mayo, 
who is in the supply corps of the navy, has had charge of the 
navy’s traffic and is familiar with rates and traffic matters. 
He will select a traffic representative from each department 
and independent bureau of the government. 


FREIGHT CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The percentages of freight cars on line to ownership on 
class I roads, as of October 1, according to the semi-monthly 
bulletin of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association, were as follows: Eastern district, 97.8, against 
101.2 a year ago; Allegheny district, 98.6, against 100.9 a year 
ago; Pocahontas district, 88.3, against 77.4 a year ago; South- 
ern district, 97.1, against 88.1 a year ago; Western district, 101, 
against 98.6 a year ago. 
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TONNAGE PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of individual purchasers, the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, and the United States Ship 
Operators’ Association will meet with the United States Ship- 
ping Board, November 9, for the purpose of seeking a readjust- 
ment of the price of tonnage. 

This hearing, which will be public, will serve a two-fold 
purpose, Officials said, in that it will afford an opportunity to 
determine what recommendation it shall make to Congress, if 
such recommendation is desired, in connection with the bill 
introduced by Senator Curtis of Kansas for affording relief to 
pioneer purchasers of government vessels; and it will also have 
a direct bearing on the market price for tonnage at this time 
and thus enable the board to name a definite figure at which 
the laid-up flet will be sold. 

There is also every probability that this hearing will also 
affect charter parties, directly. or indirectly. 

E. P. Farley, vice-president of the Fleet Corporation, in 
charge of sales, announced that the inquiries from prospective 
purchasers of Shipping Board vessels were most encouraging, 
and he believed that as soon as a decision has been reached, as 
a result of the tonnage price conference, an impetus will be 
given to this phase of his department. 

J. Barstow Smull, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in charge of charters and allocations, said he had 
a number of requests from operators who desired to take over 
ships on a time charter basis, some of the periods extending 
from two to five years. At present no definite policy has been 
reached regarding these long-period charters, but some develop- 
ment may be expected within the next few weeks. 

Withdrawals of government vessels that are showing an 
unreasonable loss in operation, except on trade routes which 
are to be maintained, are being rapidly made, according to 
Wm. J. Love, vice-president of the Fleet Corporation, in charge 
of traffic. 

Particular attention is being paid to readjustments of trade 
routes which were over-tonnaged, with the result that the situa- 
tion shows not only a comparatively great saving to the cor: 
poration in the matter of operation expenses, but far more in- 
tensive and intelligent handling of the fleet, since the new Ship- 
ping Board came into existence, officials said. 


HEARINGS ON PORT CHARGES 


The Trafic World Wushington Bureau 


All the scheduled hearings on No. 12681, the so-called part 
charges case, initiated by the Commission by its order an- 
nounced April 21 (Traffic World, April 23, p. 879), have been 
completed by Examiner Keeler. They were begun at Norfolk, 
Va., September 19 and completed at Galveston, October 15. 
The Commission may call additional hearings, either in Wash- 
ington or some other place, with a view to obtaining additional 
information. 

The broad purpose of the inquiry is to determine whether 
the charges of the railroads at the railroad-owned wharves 
are so low as to prevent the investment of money in water 
terminals by capital not interested in the railroads, regardless 
of whether the capital that might be invested in additional 
terminals would be furnished by private persons or by states or 
municipalities. 

It was undertaken at the request of the Board of Rivers 
and Harbors of the engineer corps of the army, which has 
charge of river and harbor improvements. Recent river and 
harbor improvement appropriation bills have carried provisions 
requiring the army engineers to ascertain facts on which Con- 
gress can grant or refuse appropriations in the future. 

The engineers have been collecting data for more than 
a year. They were submitted to Examiner Keeler in the series 
of hearings held by him at the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The engineers have proceeded on the assumption that the fa- 
cilities at a number of ports are inadequate and that the in- 
vestment of capital to make them adequate was prevented by 
the low charges made by the railroads for the use of their 
property, which inadequate charges at the ports were reflected 
in higher rates for the line haul than was really necessary. 
Such a condition, the engineers suggested, resulted in the 
strangling of the ports and the payment of unreasonable charges 
by the shippers that did not use the port facilities. 

The witnesses for the army engineers were the officers in 
charge of the districts of which Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston, the points 
at which Keeler held the hearings, are the headquarters. 

Col. J. C. Oakes, the officer in charge of Norfolk, laid the 
foundation for the case the army engineers sought to make. 
He said frankly that, in his opinion, the proper development 
of port facilities, on which Congress evidently intends to base 
future appropriations, was being hindered by the low charges 
made by the railroads for terminal services in connection with 
the transfer of traffic between the two kinds of carriers, 
whether the transfer was made directly or through port ter- 
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minal warehouses. He said that business could not be done 
through non-railroad terminals, because the charges on the 
railroad terminals are lower than could be made and coliected 
by non-railroad terminals. From that he inferred that the 
ports are inadequately developed, in a number of instances, 
He said that charges should be based on the cost of service 
and that if a port could not live in competition with other ports, 
on that basis, it should not be indirectly subsidized. 

In their testimony the southern carriers attempted to show 
that they regard their port terminals as necessary parts of 
their systems of transportation and that if it is the duty of 
a carrier to perform a certain function as part of its duty as 
a carrier, it should be allowed to perform the whole service 
and not be compelled to divide its common carrier business 
with outsiders. But they did not rely on that right as a de. 
fense for themselves. They asserted that they had made 
efforts to increase their charges, and that such efforts are 
continuing, but that, in order to meet the competition of north 
Atlantic ports, they have been forced, in some instances, to 
make shipside rates no higher or only a little higher than on 
traffic to stop at the ports, because shipside rates are common 
at north Atlantic ports. 

The point made by the army engineers, that the charges 
for the port charges should be separately stated, they suggested, 
is in line with their own views on that subject, and that, except 
where shipside rates are compelled by competition through the 
northern ports, they are so set forth. 

Colonel Oakes, in his testimony, said the charges should 
be enough to pay costs and leave a return on the investment 
so that capital, private or public, could undertake to provide 
wharves and warehouses through which traffic could move at 
rates no higher than those prevailing at the railroad-owned 
terminals. The railroads said they tried, but did not always 
succeed, to make their charges for wharfage and storage high 
enough to maintain the property used, and the handling charges 
at actual out-of-pocket cost. 

Shippers attended the hearings at which the army officers 
appeared advocating higher charges so that terminals could 
be increased, if not wholly duplicated, on the theory that the 
existing facilities are inadequate and that it would be in the 
public interest to have more wharves and warehouses, even at 
southern ports where the war congestion was not nearly so 
severe as at the northern. ; : 

In announcing the hearings, the Commission set forth its 
purpose as follows: 

By its order the Interstate Commerce Commission instituted an 
investigation, under Docket No. 12681, with respect to the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of the charges of common carriers subject to the 
interstate commerce act, and applicable to interstate or forign com- 
merce, for wharfage, handling, storage and other accessorial services 
at the south Atlantic and gulf ports at and south of Hampton Roads, 
Va., and also as to the propriety of including in the rates of the car- 
riers to and from the ports, the cost of or charges for the above ser- 
vices, with a view to prescribing such reasonable and proper rules and 
regulations and charges aS may appear to be necessary. | . 

It is the purpose of the Commission in this proceeding to inves- 
tigate in a broad and comprehensive way the charges of the carriers 
for the services above mentioned; the nature of the services rendered 
by the carriers for such charges, and the cost thereof; and the 
facilities employed by the carriers in rendering such services; and also 
to endeavor to gather information, for comparative purposes, as to 
similar charges, costs, services and facilities, of water terminals at 


the ports in question which are not owned, controlled or operated by 
the carriers. f 

The Commission will also inquire into the propriety of absorptions 
of terminal charges at the ports by the carriers; and will endeavor to 
ascertain whether, under existing conditions affecting charges, services 
or facilities at the ports, any ports, shippers, localities or descriptions 
of traffic are unduly prejudiced or preferred; whether the proper 
growth and development of, or the construction or improvement of 
terminal facilities at any ports are unduly restricted; and whether the 
free and natural flow of commerce through the various ports and the 
economical, expeditious and efficient handling of traffic at the ports 
is unduly impeded. 


FOREIGN SHIPS TAKE IMPORT TRADE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Foreign ships are rapidly regaining control of the import 
trade of the United States, according to E. S. Gregg, chief of 
the transportation division of the Bureau of Foreign and D0 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 


“Shipping Board vessels,” said he, “carried 15 per cent of 
the volume of our exports, excluding oil, in July, 1921, a drop 
of 7 per cent from the June figure, according to data furnished 
by the Records and Information Section of the Shipping Board. 
The figures are based upon reports filed by the master of the 
vessel upon entering and clearing. As the average percentagé 
of vessels reporting is around 98 per cent of the total, the 
figures can be taken as representative of our trade. The totals 
are changed slightly from time to time as delinquent reports 
arriye, but in no case is the correction more than 5 per cent. 

“While American privately owned ships gained 2 per cent 
in July, 1921, over the 23 per cent for June, foreign lines in the 
same month increased their percentage by 5 and carried 6) 
per cent of the total exports, excluding oil. American inde 
pendent steamship companies gained 8 per cent in the 
months ended July 31, 1921; Shipping Board tonnage lost 10 
per cent, and foreign ships increased their percentage from 
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Independent American vessels in July, 1921, carried 
1,113,861 tons of exports—a total exceeded only in October, 
1920, which was the record month for that year. 

“The figures showing comparative volumes of American 
exports and imports (excluding oil) carried in American and 
foreign ships during the 13 months ended July, 1921, are given 
in the following tables: 


58 to 60. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS CARRIED BY AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN SHIPS, JULY, 1920-JULY, 1921 (EXCLUDING OIL) 
United States United States 
independent Shipping Board . 
er Per Per Total, in 
Long tons cent Longtons cent Long tons cent long tons 


Foreign 


Months 

1920 
July ...... 2,583,399 58 786,449 17 ~=1,110,796 25 4,480,644 
August . 3,306,966 59 1,043,779 19 1,232,893 22 5,583,638 
September .. 3,365,790 59 =: 1,036,537 18 1,288,926 23 5,691,253 
October .... 4,202,368 65 1,189,261 18° 1,134,427 17 6,526,056 
November .. 2,989,480 58 1,007,596 20 31,153,732 22 ~=5,150,808 
December .. 3,254,343 66 855,478 17 845,987 17 4,955,808 

1921 
January ..- 2,409,214 67 567,411 16 591,888 17 3,568,513 
February ... 1,872,521 64 508,336 18 530,158 18 2,911,015 
March ...-. 1,919,809 62 551,302 18 603,090 20 3,074,201 
MOEN. sicia.0i6:s 1,945,793 60 614,257 19 694,002 21 3,254,052 
MEY sca 2,653,424 68 670,326 17 599,675 15 3,923,425 
TRG! cwciiee 2,637,338 55 =: 11,113,063 23 ~=—-1,059,660 22 4,810,061 
DID? toasersisiore 2,665,929 60 1,113,361 25 673,963 15 4,453,253 

Total ..35,806,374 61 11,057,156 19 11,519,197 20 58,382,727 

“Foreign ships are rapidly regaining control of our im- 


port trade. In July, 1920, they carried only 36 per cent of the 
total, while in July, 1921, they carried 54 per cent, an increase 
of 18 per cent. During the same period American independent 
vessels increased their percentage from 32 to 36, while the Ship- 
ping Board lost 22 per cent. Shipping Board vessels handled 
only 86,788 tons of imports (10 per cent of the total) in July, 
1921—a record low figure—and only one-sixth of the total car- 
ried in July, 1920. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS CARRIED BY AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN SHIPS, JULY, 1920-JULY, 1921 (EXCLUDING OIL) 
United States United States 





Foreign independent Shipping Board 
Per Per Per Total, in 
Months Longtons cent Longtons cent Long tons cent long tons 
1920 
ee 698,008 36 531,382 32 546,707 32 1,686,097 
ee 700,838 40 571,804 33 482,676 27 81,755,318 
September .. 723,999 42 530,295 31 458,435 27 ~=1,712,729 
October ....1,082,358 48 802,676 36 359,175 16 2,244,209 
November .. 899,091 42 892,268 41 363,406 17 392,154,765 
December 703,834 34 1,074,812 52 298,440 14 = 2,077,086 
1921 
January 641,671 51 397,585 31 230,809 18 1,270,065 
February 516,063 46 355,355 33 226,832 21 = 1,098,250 
March oo 655,226 42 597,712 38 307,108 20 1,560,046 
iL aor 730,164 49 548,967 36 226,580 15 1,505,711 
CS a ae 647,358 48 516,362 38 196,751 14 =1,360,471 
JUNE .rccccce GB4,100 52 364,633 36 127,204 12 =1,016,622 
WOE eccciacounes 442,885 54 300,358 36 86,788 10 830,031 
Total ....8,876,280 44 7,484,209 37 =. 3, 910,911 19 20,271,400 


“While the volume of exports in June and July, 1921, was 
the largest of the year and compared favorably with the volume 
in the summer of 1920, imports in July, 1921, were less than 
half the total for July, 1920, and only about one-third those for 
the record month of October, 1920.” 


NEW POSTAL TREATIES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States delegates to the Pan-American Congress 
at Buenos Aires, O. K. Davis, Secretary to the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and Edwin Sands, Superintendent Division of 
Foreign Mails, have returned and made their report to Post- 
master-General Hays. 

_ Two postal treaties were negotiated at the congress in 
which the United States is interested. One deals with letters, 
postal cards, printed matter of all kinds, commercial papers 
and samples. The other relates to parcels post. 

_ These conventions must be ratified in the various coun- 
wiles, and when ratified will abrogate all former conventions 
made with the Pan-American countries. They are to go into 
effect January 1, 1928, but countries that have ratified them 
before that date may put them into effect among themselves 
at once. In the United States ratification is effected under the 
law by the signature to the treaty by the Postmaster-General 
and its approval by the President. 

_. The first treaty established a fundamental principle—the 
Nght of each country to put into effect in its international 
Service, either its domestic rates or such other rates as it may 
See fit. But there ts a significant limitation on this right. This 
18 that the Pan-American rate can never be more than one-half 
9 much as the maximum rate established by the Universal 
gen Convention. Inasmuch as the Universal Postal Conven- 
"ie has established the rate of 10c on letters, effective January 
th 1922, the ratification of this Pan-American treaty means 

at in our service with all of the other Pan-American countries 
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our rate cannot be more than 5c on letters. At the same time 
the United States has the right to put its domestic rates into 
effect in its Pan-American service as soon after the ratification 
of the treaty as it sees fit to do so. 

The parcels post treaty represents an advance in postal 
relations with all the other American republics by providing 
one uniform, simple system for all Pan-American countries in 
place of the 19 separate and varying systems now in force 
between the United States and the other Pan-American coun- 
tries. 

A great deal of difficulty has been encountered in sending 
parcels post from the United States to some of the Latin 
American countries. The chief difficulty has been so many dif- 
ferent charges and the amount of charges collected from the 
addressee of parcels in those countries and a great deal in the 


_ delivery of parcels. 


The parcels post treaty signed by the United States dele- 
gates at Buenos Aires seeks to avoid these difficulties by con- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 














GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c: 10 
words to the line: numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type: payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFETC WOPLD, 118 Santh Market Street. Chicago. TI. 


POSITION WANTED—As Chief Clerk, correspondent to official 
or claim agent. Age forty, married fifteen years’ railroad local 
freight, general transportation, general claim office experience. Now 
with latter. Object, future. Answer M. G., Traffic World, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED—Young man, 25 years of age, desires 
permanent position in traffic department of industrial concern. Gram- 
mar gchool and college graduate; eight years’ rate experience. Ad- 
dress O. H. N. 393, Traffic World, Chicago. 








WANT ED—industrial traffic position, by capable married man, age 
thirty. Twelve years’ railroad experience, rates, claims, etc. Western 
territory preferred. Address J. M. R., Traffic World, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Baxter Charcoal Car Heaters. John Gund Brewing 
Co.. LaCrosse, Wis. 








Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping?— to reap 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 
‘sf domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle Problem 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial and 
Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
s ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 
low cost monthly payment plan. 


pl 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Department 1095-TB CHICAGO, ILLINUIS 
The Laroest Busineas Training Institution in the World 







FOREIGN TRADE 
DO YOU EXPORT? DO YOU IMPORT? 


If so, let us figure your! aid-down cost. If not, let us tell you how 
easy and desirable it is to get into foreign markets 
. A. C. SHERRARD, Manager 
Aetna Service Company, Steamship Agents, Customs Broke:s, Forwarding Agents 
Suite 1201, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Agents Throughout the World. Phone Harrison 1048 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore New Orleans Seattle San Francisco 












HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


























Phone Main 2210 
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solidating all the charges, except customs duties, that may be 
collected from the addressee of parcels, and limiting the con- 
solidated charge to 10c in gold. Customs duties must, of course, 
be paid by the addressee according to the tariff law of the coun- 


try of destination. No postal congress would have authority 
to change that situation. 


The report of the United States delegates says: 


It should be pointed out here, 
part of the difficulties now operating against a successful parcels 
post with Latin-America arises out of the ignorance of or _ indif- 
ference to plain provisions of the United States postal regulations 
on the part of senders of parcels post packages in the United States. 
It is quite safe to say that of the many hundreds of parcels post 
shipments unclaimed or rejected by the addressees in Latin-America 
a substantial majority were mailable in one or other class of the 
regular mails without subjected to the difficulties attaching 
to parcels post shipments. These difficulties, which now give rise 
to a great part of the complaint against the present parcels post 
with Latin-American countries, are easily avoidable if only senders 
of parcels post packages from the United States will give ordinary 
intelligent study to the possibilities of the United States mail 
service to foreign countries and take ordinarily intelligent advantage 
of cpportunities freely offered them. It is not necessary to make 
a shipment by parcels post simply because it is a package. Many 
kinds of packages are readily admissible to the regular mails, and 
if sent in such way, avoid the oftentimes unpleasant treatment ac- 
corded to shipments by parcels post. 

The two conventions—Principal and Parcels Post—which are the 
chief work of the Buenos Aires Congress, are a concrete evidence 
of the desire of the nineteen American republics there represented 
to bring about a closer co-operation among themselves and to im- 
prove their commercial relations through a systematized simplifica- 
tion and improvement of their postal services. It is fundamental that 
whatever genuinely improves the means of communication between 
nations and peoples, makes for the advancement of civilization. What- 
ever helps to improve the comfort, the satisfaction, the scope of 
life of nations and peoples is bound inevitably to assist in the devel- 
opment of their international commerce. The fulfillment of these 
purposes was the steady effort of the United States delegation at 
Buenos Aires. We believe these two go as far as any postal con- 
vention can go in affording opportunity for the accomplishment of 
this improvement in communications and in commercial relations. 
and fully justify the United States in being represented at the First 
Pan-American Postal Congress and in assuming whatever obligations 
may devolve upon them, from the ratification and execution of these 
conventions. We believe that an opening has been made here which, 
if followed up wisely in the various other ways for which there is 
opportunity, will certainly bring the different republics of South 
Central and North America much closer together and much improve 
their general international relations. 


further, that another substantial 


being 


The Buenos Aires Congress adopted the United States dol- 
lar as the unit for the Pan-American service. 





SHIPPING BOARD TO ADVERTISE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has authorized the following announcement: 


“Inauguration of an extensive advertising compaign of 


American passenger lines operating United States Shipping 
Board vessels was approved by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation when it appropriated, pro- 
visionally, the sum of $900,000 for this purpose. 

“The appropriation made by the trustees is, therefore, a 
tentative one. The expenditure of the entire amount will de- 
pend upon developments. An accurate record will be kept of 
the results of each advertisement, after the manner of com- 
mercial advertising, and the sum spent will be subject to revi- 
sion in accordance with the returns. The progress of the cam- 
paign will be reviewed monthly by the board of trustees of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

“There are at present four lines affected by this enterprise. 
They are operating twenty-three government-owned passenger 
steamers, which are scheduled to make 141 round voyages in 
the next twelve months. 

“Advertising men will be interested to know that in order 
to repay the appropriation to the government only one thousand 
additional decisions to travel abroad will have to be created 
by the Fleet Corporation during the coming year. This is at 
the rate of one decision to a city of 100,000 people. 


“The decision to institute this advertising campaign was 
reached after an intensive investigation of its necessity. The 
belief that it would prove a profitable investment, and the real- 
ization that it was a most important step in assisting these lines 
to be successfully operated, coupled with the policy of the United 
States Shipping Board to restore the American flag to a high 
position on the seas, had a material effect in convincing the 
trustees of the Fleet Corporation that their action was wholly 
warranted. It was demonstrated that this campaign had many 
advantages. It will enlighten the American public on the fact 
that these American passenger steamers, especially as to cabin 
accommodations, have been built to a new standard of comfort 
and luxury, such as Americans demand from their best hotels. 

“Through the advertisements it is expected to create a new 
group of trans-oceanic travelers. The wording of the advertise- 
ments will be specific rather than general in character and 
they will contain information of value both to business men and 
women and to tourists. For instance, it will bring to the atten- 
tion of the American traveler the fact that there is an American 
line in operation to South America, one of whose steamers has 
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cut down the time consumed in a voyage to Rio de Janeiro to 
eleven days and two hourls, and to Buenos Aires to fifteen days 
and seventeen hours, and that another American passenger ves. 
sel has broken all records for crossing the Pacific. 

“The trustees felt that when these conditions are made 
known, through this advertising medium, the returns will] jp. 
crease travel under the American flag and correspondingly bring 
in greater financial results. 

“The appropriation was made for the sake of saving money. 
The difference between running ships at a loss and running 
them at a profit frequently means just a few additional pas. 
sengers, and it is the confident belief of the trustees that when 
the public knows the facts about these American ships they 
will use them more freely than in the past and give them pref. 
erence. 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation is preparing literature at 
the present time to make trans-oceanic travel easy. It will 
contain official government information regarding passports, in- 
come tax requirements for traveling, and other vital data. 
Through the help of this pulicity the farmer of Kansas will find 
it as simple to reach Europe or the Orient as the citizen who 
lives in a seaport town or city.” 





FLEET CORPORATION INVENTORY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has completed an in- 
ventory of the property under its control, with the exception 
of completed ships, housing, and railroad facilities, which shows 
a cost value of $389,780,000. 

Surplus materials and supplies, which cost approximately 
$125,000,000 and which have been appraised at $35,000,000, will 
be sold by the Fleet Corporation. An appraised value has been 
placed on only part of the property controlled by the board so 
that the total appraised value of the property, which cost 
$389,780,000, has not been given. 

In announcing the proposed sale of the surplus materials 
and supplies, President Powell of the Fleet Corporation said: 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation has completed its study 
of the surplus materials and supplies which were left over from 
its war activities and has had a complete inventory and ap- 
praisal made of all of this material and has now authorized the 
removal of all restrictions placed on the sale of general materials 
and supplies. This does not include ships, plans, dry docks and 
housing and transportation projects, each of which is now being 
carefully analyzed with the view of adopting definite policies 
looking toward tneir disposal. 

“The manager of the material sales division is now prepar- 

ing instructions to the various storehouses at which this ma- 
terial is stored covering the methods to be followed in conduct- 
ing sales. 
“The aim of the Corporation, in outlining its policy, has 
been to remove all restrictions and limitations which have 
tended to make difficult the purchase of government-owned sup- 
plies by the general public, corporations, or others not thoroughly 
familiar with usual governmental requirements. Each of the 
district directors of sales will be authorized to make cash sales 
of property in amounts not exceeding $5,000 and we intend to 
make it just as easy to purchase from one of the Fleet Corpora: 
tion’s stores in quantities not exceeding this amount as it is 
from the usual corner grocery store. Where the materials run 
into values greater than $5,000, approval by the manager ol 
the material sales division, located in Washington, will be 
necessary, but the organization will be such as to permit im 
mediate action on such purchases. 

“In developing the policy of sales, the Fleet Corporation has 
made provision not only for sales to the public but for transfer 
to other government departments along the lines laid down 
by General Dawes, for in transfers of this character the amount 
of the sale is returned to the treasury, and, in addition, the 
government is saved the difference between the sale value and 
the price that the purchasing department would have to pay 
if it went into the open market to meet its needs. 

“The following locations have been designated as the head- 
quarters of the districts in which the country has been divided 
for the purpose of facilitating sales of the corporation’s surplus 
property and these storehouses will be organized to make cash 
sales and to facilitate the disposal of the more valuable supplies: 


District, Northeastern; headquarters, Wilson Point Warehouse, 
South Norwalk, Conn.: director of sales, J. T. Eason. 

District, Eastern: headquarters, Hog Island, Pa.; 
sales, G. S. Watt. 

Distriet, Central; headquarters, 1819 West 
cago, Ill.; director of sales, W. J. Leonard. P 

District, Southern: headquarters, U. S. Shipping Board Ware 
house, 3901 Carrollton avenue, New Orleans, La.; director ol sales 

. R. Dillingham. ‘ Yong i 

ss Tiatxiel, Heathers Pacific; headquarters, U. S. Shippins Board 
Warehouse, Alameda, Cal.; director of sales, D. H. Meisenbach. ve 

District, Oregon; headquarters, U. S. Shipping Board Ware 
house, St. Johns, Portland, Ore.; director of sales, T. G. Baird. 4 

District, Northern Pacific; headquarters, U. S. Shipping Boa 
Warehouse, Tacoma, Wash.; director of sales, R. D. Caney 


“The cost of the material that will be sold under this alt 
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Ghe FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK 


A PRACTICAL Reference Book for Those Actively Engaged in Traffic Work, An Everyday Guide for the Shipper 


1922 EDITION 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


COMPLETELY REVISED AND ENLARGED including additional sections on Routing, 
Express and Governmental Regulation of Common Carriers. 


UNDER ONE COVER 


1 TRAFFIC GLOSSARY of over 1000 Traffic Terms, 3 ACTS OF CONGRESS and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
* Phrases and Abbreviations. * sion’s Rules Relating to Railroad and Steamship Trans- 
2 THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF Freight Rates, Portation. 

® Rate Territories, Rate Bases, Freight Classification, Freight 4 AN APPENDIX including Reproductions of Standard 
Tariffs, Freight Claims, Diversion and Reconsignment, Rout- * Traffic a, List of Tariff Publishing Agents and Miscel- 
ing, Lighterage, Switching, Demurrage, Weights and Weigh- laneous Table 


ing, Export and Import Traffic, &c. WITH A COMPLETE CROSS-REFERENCE INDEX. 
i ss ese Se Place your order now. $6.00 postpaid. 
Size 8x11 Inches. 


494 Pages THE TRAFFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 150 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


WOOD BOXES 


Are the Safest Containers 








We Manufacture Only 
Quality Containers for 


Pierce 


Box Shooks—4-Ones—Any Size or Style Ar r O ’ 


D AVID M. LE A & CO., Inc. The most powerful truck built 


RICHMOND, VA. The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Be a Certified 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


=- » 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


Have you suffered from the present acute car shortage? A Year and More 
Carriers must foresee conditions and provide adequate 


equipment to take care of all shipments offered them 





Freight and Express Claims 


Against Common Carriers 


FOR 


Loss, Damage, Injury, and Delay 


Can be turned into cash 








Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
‘ 7 2 concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
for transportation; their failure to do this does not re- Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 


lease them from liability. All loss and damage caused less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
by failure to supply cars is collectable and we are in a fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thov- 


ris : ands of ded . Why don’ i 
position to do this for you. bis te jobe? are needed now. y don’t you qualify for one of these 


es eo 
Learn in Spare Time 
You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
e ar gency amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Freight and Express Claim Collection Dept 


J. V. DeLANEY, Attorney"in Charge : Write for F ree Illustrated Booklet 
Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
CHIC ee 808 Westminster Bldg. cessful members and aa ba ey “* ney 4 “Lae Ge = ‘a 
en bg dn o gue 110 So. Dearborn St. Don’ C delay! so pape yb hy Vee 


Cruse iesd, Woolfolk & Clore Chicago, Illinois 


Mi. ai AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


- T. Fish & Company Dept. 210-D 4043 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
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thority was approximately $125,000,000 and its present appraised 
value is approximately $35,000,000. 

“The northeastern district includes the following states: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and that portion of New Jersey lying 
north of and excluding Trenton, and Eastern Canada. The east- 
ern district includes: Pennsylvania, that portion of New Jersey 
lying south of and including Trenton, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Delaware, Virginia and North Carolina. The central district 
includes: Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado. The southern district 
includes: South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. The southern Pacific district includes: California, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona. The Oregon district includes: 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. The northern Pacific district in- 


cludes: Washington and points in western Canada. 


FLEET CORPORATION PERSONNEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The reduction of personnel in the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation has not ceased,” President 
Powell said Oct. 19. “Retrenchments will continue, and the 
present Washington office force will be further reduced, although 
transfer of offices now located in other cities will add to the 
number of employes in the Corporation’s Washington office. 

“On June 13 there were 8,325 persons employed by the 
United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
with annual salaries of $15,871,200. This activity of the Board 
was organized into eight departments, which in turn were sub- 
divided into thirty-two divisions, each group being assigned to 
one of the vice-presidents or to one of the assistants to the 
chairman. 

“Immediately thereafter steps were taken to reduce the 
number of employes to meet the conditions brought about by 
the increased tie-up of ships. The overhead expense has grad- 
ually decreased since June 15 until the personnel of the Fleet 
Corporation on October 14 numbered 5,661, with annual sal- 
aries of $11,829,638; these figures including, however, those 
carried on accrued leave and separations ordered. 

“In Washington headquarters on June 15 there were 2,094 
employes, with annual salaries of $4,009,770. At the present 
time this force numbers 1,625, with an annual payroll of $3,- 
816,680. The comptroller’s department has received the largest 
cut of all. There are in this branch of the service now 1,750 
employes, as against 3,086 on June 15. There have been trans- 
ferred for temporary duty to the Washington office 126 em- 
ployes to assist in closing up work ordered discontinued in 
the field offices. Parallel reductions of from 20 to 40 per cent 
have been ordered in the field and foreign offices, and specified 
port organizations in the Near East and in European waters 
have been ordered abolished. 

“There is no truth in the report that additions to the rolls 
will be made to replace those dropped. In most instances the 
positions themselves have been abolished, where employes 
have been separated, and only a small technical personnel has 
been added when absolutely necessary for the proper function- 
ing of the new activities caused by reorganization.” 


USE OF VESSELS IN STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The following statement was issued from the office of the 
director of the division of information, United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation: 

No action was taken, officially, today (October 17) by either 
the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to form or discuss plans 
for using government vessels in the event of a general railroad 
strike. 

A. D. Lasker, chairman of the board, stated that the matter 
had not been discussed officially or unofficially by the members 
of the board, and that no request had been made for them to 
act or to furnish any information. 

Joseph W. Powell, president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, declared the subject was not discussed, formally or 
informally, at the meeting of the trustees this morning, nor 
had he been advised to furnish any data as to what the fleet 
could do in case of emergency. 

A. J. Frey, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in charge of operations, said the fleet could turn over twenty- 
five oil-burning ships a day, for ten days, in the event that their 
use was desired immediately. He added that there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining crews for these vessels, owing to the 
number of seamen who were out of employment on account of 
the tie-up of these ships; and, further, that the men, employed 
on the laid-up vessels, would form a potential nucleus in manning 


any such boats as were at once pressed into service, as many 
of them are licensed. 
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FLEET CORPORATION CONSOLIDATION §— 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 

By an arrangement with Attorney-General Daugherty, the Work 
in the New York district office, which has been divided betwee, 
the United States district attorney and the law division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, is to be consolidated. Heretofore 
in the New York office, the United States District-Attorney, wi, 
liam Hayward, has had two trial lawyers and two assistants 
while the admiralty division of the board was represented by 
three assistants. The district-attorney’s office tried the cages 
and the board prepared them, which led to confusion. The Ship. 
ping Board did not have the right to start or defend suits jp 
admiralty or civil courts in New York. 

Elmer Schlesinger, general counsel of the Shipping Boarg 
took the matter up with Attorney-General Daugherty and Dis. 
trict-Attorney Hayward and, as a result of the conference, the 
law division of the board has taken over the force of the district. 
attorney’s office and has added three trial lawyers, Horace y. 
Gray, Ralph B. Romaine and Anthony M. Menkel. 

The board is still looking for a head of the admiralty division 
in New York. . 

The civil cases in the New York district have been under 
the direct supervision of the district attorney, whose offices are 
in the old post office building. The district counsel of the Ship. 
ping Board, Benn Barber, assisted the district attorney in the 
preparation of these cases. 

John E. Walker, who handled the principal civil caseg for 
the district attorney, has been transferred to the payrolls of the 
law division and he, together with attorneys in the office of 
the district counsel, will from now on handle all civil litigation 
in the northeastern district, which includes New York, New 
Jersey and the New England states. 


The admiralty district will include the federal district of 
New Jersey and the southern and eastern districts of New York, 
This consolidation will greatly cut down the routine and 
duplication of work and will expedite the handling of the twelve 


hundred docketed admiralty cases and the five hundred civil 
cases. 


SERVICE TO WEST AFRICA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Improvement of the service maintained by A. H. Bull & Co. 
between New York and West African ports was considered this 
week at a conference between representatives of the line and 
Vice-President Love of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. 
Love said the needs of the trade were being studied, and that 
as quickly as traffic conditions justified it, the service would 


be increased. The Bull line has in eperation a monthly service 
to the West African ports. 


WAGES OF SEAMEN 


E. S. Gregg, chief of the transportation division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has made a com: 
pilation showing that the wages of the crew for a 7,500 dead: 
weight ton coal-burning steamer are 50 per cent greater for al 
American than for a British vessel, with the pound sterling 
converted at $3.73. 

“Not only are the wages per man higher, but a larger nun- 
ber are used,” said he, “particularly in the engine room, which, 
for the American vessel, is based upon the wage agreemett 
effective since May 1, 1921, and for the British vessel upon the 
scale in use during July, 1921. Wages make up about one-sixth 
of the total operating costs of an American vessel, with 16% 
per cent fixed charges based on a $50 per ton valuation.” 


NEW FLEET CORPORATION TREASURER 


Maj. -T. L. Clear, who was recently appointed Treasurer of 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporatiol, 
has entered on his new duties. He will not take active chargé 
until November, owing to the magnitude of the work involved 
in turning over to his control the various offices of this depart 
ment throughout the United States. Major Clear was born 11 
Washington. During the eleven years he was connected with 
the Panama Canal Commission he achieved a reputation for 
having put the financial operation of the canal on a commercial 
basis. He joined the army August 28, 1917, and was commis 
sioned a major in the Inspector General’s Department. He 
served overseas exclusively and was connected witb the financial 
operations of the army in Europe. His resignation from the 
army took effect October 8, 1921. 


SHIPPING BOARD HEARING 
The Shipping Board will hold a hearing November 14 on 
the question of allocating the new cargo-passenger steamels 
owned by the board. There are seven 502-foot vessels and six 
teen 535-foot vessels of the class mentioned. Some of thes 
have been allocated permanently and some temporarily. 
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The Kansas City Southern Ry. 


PORT ARTHUR ROUTE 
Shortest Line to the Gulf 
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Note carefully the large distributing territory we 
reach and the service we are offering with our Three 
Fast Through Manifest trains leaving Kansas City 
each day, as shown in last issue of Traffic World. 


INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
BY USING THIS LINE 


Short Line to Mexia-Groesbeck Oil Fields 


ROUTE YOUR TRAFFIC CARE 
The Kansas City Southern Ry. 


WE WILL DO THE REST 


H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo 





WORLD 


Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 


SSNS 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Boston Phila. New York 
8.8. etd pe eel (asewiseee” Jewaaeare Oct. 22 Oct. 27 
8.8. ae ae Nov. 3 
8.8. VIRGINIAN eV Reeeeese wane se Nov. 5 Nov. 10 
8.S. MINNESOTAN ........... re ov. 17 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports. 





EUROPEAN SERVICE 


U. S. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 





Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 


To Hamburg 
NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
G.B. TPB WICH .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccces Oct. 22 
8.8. eee SEY ccccecsvoccccecscscesesceeseceeesis Oct. 27 
B.S. MYSETIC ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccvecs Nov. 5 
8.S. sania CARROEE .cccccivecvsvesevicccoveseveees Nov. 10 
A III 05050405 a Nb eens ene dos ewe renisineescricws Nov. 17 


*Carries third-class passengers. 
+Cabin and third-class passengers 
LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 
S.S. SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Norfolk).......... Nov. 16 


BOSTON TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Baltimore and Norfolk)...... Nov. 1 
8.8. DEUTSCHFELD (Hamburg only—via Baltimore)...Nov. 29 


BALTIMORE TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


SS CALLISTO (via Norfolk) ...........ceeseseeeseees Oct. 26 
8.S. CLARKSBURG (via Norfolk)...........sssseeeees Nov. 10 
S.S. SUDBURY (via Norfolk)...........cseeeeesceeees Nov. 24 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO HAMBURG 
AND BREMEN 


BB, CRU 6.0.6 66 0.6:0:0:6:0:0:6:00.6:000'0:0'00:0:0' 0:00 6.006000 2:01 Oct. 29 

cs CcNT EEE. 0:0:6 0:010:0:0,0:0:00'0'000:0:00'0:0.0600.000:000 005 Nov. 12 

8.S. SUDBURY .ccccccccce His scueeseewss eestor ee eeee Nov. 26 
NEW ORLEANS TO HAMBURG 

i: DI anh ions iedcwiessmcnanewiseseeen Early November 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 


NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
amarang, Soerabaya 

CI, sie Grose aii ies ccece ctenesceonawed 

Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8. L 


NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, 
EGYPT, LEVANT, RED SEA PORTS 

S.S. CLEARWATER 

Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terntinal, Clifton, 8S. L 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 
Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 
WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES 
40 Central Stre 


Boston 
Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia Phone Lombard 7050 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Phone Fort Hill 3084 


































































































COAL REDUCTIONS SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 1425, suspended from Oc- 
tober 25 and later dates until February 22, 1.22, the Alton, 
Kansas City Southern, Missouri Pacific, Katy, and St. Louis-San 
Francisco tariffs, making reductions of 28.5 cents a ton on soft 
coal, lump and slack, from mines in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma, and on slack only from Springfieid, Ill., to the two 
Kansas Cities and contiguous points. 

Protests by the Chicago and Alton and Missouri Pacific, 
together with those from the Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
the Southern Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, and some 
ether organizations caused the Commission to suspend the pro- 
posed reductions pending an investigation. Petitions in favor 
of the reductions were filed by the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. The 
Kansas commission advocated the reduction from the Kansas 
mines only on the ground that the Kansas operators were at a 
disadvantage in comparison with their competitors in the Spring- 
field, Ill., district, because they operate in thin veins. 

The Missouri Pacific protest was based on the ground that 
reductions to the two Kansas Cities would require cuts to other 
Missouri River crossings and an inroad upon its revenues, which 
it felt it could not afford. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Production of soft coal continued to improve during the 
first week in October, and for the first time since January 
passed the nine-million-ton mark,” the Geological Survey said 
in its current weekly report. “The total output, including lig- 
nite, mine fuel, and coal coked at the mine, is estimated at 
9,105,000 net tons. When compared with the week preceding 
this was an increase of 222,000 tons, or 2.5 per cent. 

“The improvement was far from sufficient, however, to 
raise production to normal for this season of the year. In the 
corresponding week of 1917 the output was 10,924,000 tons; in 
1918 it was 12,190,000; in 1919, over 11,880,000 tons, and in 1920 
about 12,103,000 tons. With industry active and a normal ex- 
port business, production in October ordinarily runs at least 
11,00,000 tons a_ week. 

“Final reports for September show that 2,413,000 net tons 
of soft coal were handled at tide against 2,902,000 tons in August. 
The principal factor contributing to the decline was the steady 
decrease in foreign demand. Of the total dumped, 210,000 tons 
were for overseas export, a decrease from the August figure 
of 228,000 tons and 88 per cent less than in June, when foreign 
demand was at its highest point for the year. The tonnage for 
bunkering purposes declined from 675,000 tons in August to 
492,000 tons in September. Shipments to New England totaled 
809,000 tons. Cumulative dumpings during the first nine months 
of 1921 stand at 29,512,000 net tons, against 38,953,000 tons in 
1920. 

“Exports of soft coal from Hampton Roads in the week 
ended October 8 were but little in excess of the low weekly 
rate which prevailed in September. Reports show that a total 
of 70,477 net tons were dumped, of which 39,174 tons were cargo 
coal and 31,303 tons were bunker fuel. The tonnage for over- 
seas export—39,174 tons—was less than one-ninth of that in 
June. 

“The movement of soft coal from Lake Erie ports was 
marked by a sharp increase in the week ended October 9. 
According to reports from the Ore and Coal Exchange, a total 
of 752,652 net tons was dumped, an increase of 190,011 tons 
over the week preceding. Of the total dumpings, 728,426 tons 
were cargo coal and 24,226 tons were vessel fuel. Total dump- 
ings in the corresponding week of 1920 were 985,568 tons. 


“The cumulative lake dumpings for the season to date 
stand at 19,595,800 tons.. Because of the slump during Septem- 
ber the year 1921 is now nearly four and a half million tons 
behind 1918, and a half-million tons behind 1919. Compared 
with 1917, however, 1921 is over two million tons ahead. 


“The all-rail movement of coal to New England changed 
but little during the first week in October. Reports from the 
American Railway Association show that 3,065 cars of anthra- 
cite and 2,595 cars of bituminous coal were forwarded over the 
Hudson. Comparison with the last week of September shows 
an increase of 452 and a decrease of 281 cars, respectively. 
Shipments of soft coal were less than 50 per cent of those in 
the corresponding week last year.” 


MINERS HEAR FACTS ON COAL 


No two factors are doing so much to keep the cost of living 
up and to retard the return to prosperous business conditions 
as the cost of fuel and the cost of transportation, according to 
H. N. Taylor, vice-president of the Central Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Kansas City, who spoke before the convention of the 
American Mining Congress, in Chicago, October 19. These two 
factors are interdependent, he said, and are controlled by the 
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labor unions, whose wage demands have hindered any reduc. 


tion in their price. He said: 


During the war period coal was the only basic industry com- 
pletely controlled by government. Five times the contract Was 
adjusted to meet the demands of the miners. The Pyramided 
cost of these advances in wages is estimated to be $1,695,831. 
160.40 on bituminous coal produced during the period of govern- 
ment control. 

The peak wage was reached December 31, 1920, and the copn- 
tract in force under the award of the President’s Commission 
will add $1,099,450,000.00 to the cost of coal for the year 1921, ang 
will continue as a yearly charge so long as the present contract 
remains in force unadjusted. 

These advances paid over and above the contract, which Was 
negotiated by the operators and miners themselves before the 
industry came under government control, amounts yearly to as 
much as the entire cost of running the government in many pre- 
war years. , 

The boost in-the freight rate on coal by the Railroad Admin- 
istration under government control has added an additional burden 
to the ultimate consumer of $550,000,000 yearly. No wonder the 
public are asking for relief. The operators want relicf as badly 
as the consuming public. : 

The high cost of fuel and transportation keeps high the pro- 
ducing cost of almost every manufactured article, which, in turn, 
affects the cost of living. Coal being basic, the cost of all com- 
modities is affected, and there can be no real adjustment on a 
sound basis until the cost of coal is returned to a peace basis. 

Gentlemen, it is up to union labor to do its share of the re- 
adjusting, not only in the public interest, but to help themselves, 


An analysis of the bituminous coal situation was made by 
J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. Mr. Morrow pointed out that, although the bituminous 
output is now at approximately 9,000,000 tons, which in an 
ordinary year would be an extremely low output, still, because 
of general industrial inactivity throughout the country, there 
is no indication that this output will prove to be insufficient for 
the country’s demands for the winter. 

Mr. Morrow said that bituminous coal was selling at nearly 
all the mines in the country at less than the cost of production, 
but that freight rates, which are about 100 per cent greater 
than before the war, have greatly added to the ultimate cost 
to the consumer. 

Mr. Morrow said in part: 


What the industry needs today is better co-operation between 
itself and the rest of the industrial and political fabric of this 
country. We need a relationship of better understanding between 
coal producers and coal consumers, which is merely another way 
of saying that we need more co-operation between these two 
classes. There was a period when ihe railroads were embroiled 
with the rest of the country. Those served by the railways were 
in opposition to the carriers. 

The result of that attitude of misunderstanding and hostility 
is written upon the statute books of the United States today and 
has riveted fetters upon the railways which have crippled the 
transportation system of the United States. The railways suffer 
under that result, but 110,000,000 citizens of the United States 
suffer immeasurably more. 

At the present time there are influential political leaders in 
many states, there are men high in official circles at Washing- 
ton, who deliberately desire to bring the coal industry of the 
United States under the same kind of political control which has 
crippled our railways and which would soon ruin any industry. 
If we can develop the right kind of understanding and co-overa- 
tion between the producers of coal and those who transport and 
consume it, we need have no fear. 

According to the best information we are able to obtain, the 
average spot price at which bituminous coal in the United States 
is selling today is approximately $2.29. Our information also in- 
dicates that it is now costing approximately $2.50 per ton to pro- 
duce this coal, so that under present conditions the bituminous 
coal industry of the United States as a whole is selling its output 
at a loss. Some specially prepared domestic lump coal is selling 
at a price as high as $5.50 per ton, but, on the other hand, in 
some fields the screenings which result from the preparation ol 
lump coal are selling as low as 40 cents per ton. The selling 
price which I have given is the average return to all bituminous 
coal operators for these different grades and kinds of coal when 
the necessary weight is given to the quantity of each kind of coal 
sold. 

No consumer should complain of a $2.29 price for coal at the 
mine. It is far less than any other important commercial nation 
of the world pays for its coal today. The consumer of coal, how- 
ever, complains because the cost to him in his cellar seems ex- 
cessive, and he blames the coal producer, disfributor and _retaile? 
for that fact. He does not realize that when he pays his coal 
bill he not merely pays for coal but also pays the wages of loco- 
motive engineers and firemen, truckmen and conductors, switch- 
men and section hands, railroad shop men and office employes, 
which are covered in the freight charge on that coal; nor does 
he understand, as he ought, that those wages have been fixed 
upon their present high scale by the action of duly constituted 
authorities of the Government, and that they prevent the reduc- 
tion of transportation charges on his coal. , 

The average freight rate on bituminous coal hauled in the 
United States from mines to consumers in the five years from 
1912 to 1917 was approximately $1.30 per ton. At the present time 
the average freight charge on each ton of bituminous coal moved 
from the mines is a little more than $2.50 per ton, an increase ol 
nearly 100 per cent. That total increase in freight charges alone 
on bituminous coal represents an increase in the fuel cost to 
consumers of over $500,000,000 per year. The consumer finds fault 
with the producer for that condition, when the producer suffers 


under it as well as the consumer, and is just as powerless toe 
remedy it. ofl 

Nor does the consumer understand that in his coal bill he 's 
paying the wages of coal miners, inside and outside daj labor at 
the mines, drivers, shotfirers, engineers, pump men and other min 


employes, whose wages have been fixed on a high scale by action 


of the Federal authorities; nor does he understand that he : 
also paying the wages of a sccre of employes of retail coal deal- 
ers which are also on a high level. In brief, the very thing 
which afflicts him now is the result of precisely the kind of s0V- 


ernmental regulation which for the 


high prices. 


is being urged as a remedy 
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REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


Between 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 

and 

QUEENSTOWN RP BRISTOL 
PLYMOUTH HAMBURG GLASGOW 
LONDON MEDITERRANEAN HAVRE 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL ROTTERDAM 
CHERBOURG pope a DANZIG 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building. CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


NOSA LINE 


Monthly Sailings to Principal Ports 
West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 


Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominican and Cuban South Side Ports 
For particulars apply 
604-12 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La 


New York Office: 10 Hanover St. Chicago Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship”’ 









New Orleans & 


South American S.S. Co. 
INCORPORATED | 


Pacific — Caribbean — 


Gulf Line 


(Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., Owners) 


Steel Steamers 


DIRECT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS 


*GALVESTON 


and 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 


Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
Via Panama Canal 


S.S. ALVARADO, Sailing from New Orleans about November 10th 
S.S. IRIS, Sailing from New Orleans early December 
S.S. ELDORADO, Sailing from New Orleans early January 


* When inducements offer. 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon 
application. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 


AGENTS 


Steele Building, New Orleans, La. 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
Steele Bldg., 50 Broad Street 


430 Sansome Street 
Galveston, Texas Texas City New York City i 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Ship by Water” 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Los Angeles (Wilmington) 
San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Through Bills of Lading issued to San Diego, Oakl 
Stockton and Sacramento, Cal.; Astoria, + tl nnn 
Wash.; Puget Sound, Hawaiian and Far East Ports 


For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP. CO., Inc. 
11 Water St., New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green, 7394 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drexel Building 


Baltimore, Md. 


Keyser Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angel .s : 
Portland, Seattle and Tesemne an Francisco, 


TE LRN IS 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 





SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 
“PANAMA CANAL CRUISE” 


From San Francisco, Los Angeles to Baltimore, calli t 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, fumowtGse 7 


S. S. Venezuela sails from San Francisco October 29th 
S. S. Colom bia eails from Baltimore November 7th 


PANAMA SERVICE 
San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Sailings approximately every twenty-one days 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’”’ 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 
Hongkong 
Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxuri U. S. Ship- 
ping Board 21,100-ton Reiiemins. ee geil S. 5. 
Golden State (November 5th); S. S. Hoosier State (Decem- 
ber 17th); S. S. Empire State (February 7th). 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE | 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, M 
Singapore, Colombo, Madras, <= apeame Saigon, 


Passenger and freight sailings monthly b d odi 
U. S. Shipping Board 20,000. y new and commodious 


:000-ton displacement steamers S. S, 
ae State (November 15th); S. S. Creole State (Decem- 
r loth). 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 

For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 

General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 
General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore . 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 

































































































































































































HEARING FOR HENRY FORD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In setting down for hearing at Atlantic City, October 31, I. 
and S. No. 1381, involving the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton tariff 
proposing to reduce rates from the Jackson district in Ohio to 
Toledo, the Commission, it is believed, desired to avoid forbid- 
ding the reductions on the absolutely compelling but, neverthe- 
less, highly technical ground of “no justification.” Such a con- 
demnation of the proposed rates would be equivalent to a writ 
of attachment, issued by a court of law on a default judgment. 
A holding of “no justification” is the only one that Commission 
could make on the state of the record as made at Columbus, O., 
when no one appeared in defense of the D. T. & I. proposal. 

The Commission, it is believed, took note of the criticisms 
by ill-informed persons, caused by the publication of the fact 
that it would have to make a holding of “no justification” and 
went out of its way when there was a report that the non-ap- 
pearance of the D. T. & I. was due to an erroneous understand- 
ing by General Freight Agent Hochstedler of the D. T. & I, 
that the hearing had been cancelled, to find a way to bring about 
a hearing on the matter. It asked Hochstedler if it was true that 
he had understood the Columbus hearing to have been cancelled. 
When he said it was true, the Commission immediately re- 
assigned the case for hearing at Atlantic City in connection with 
the formal complaint of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 
(Docket No. 12€98), complaining about the adjustment of rates 
from the competing fields, made by the Commission in I. and S. 
No. 774. 

The hearing at Atlantic City will not be of the broad scope 
desired by the attorney for the protestants. Chief Examiner 
Quirk advised him on that point, as follows: 


It wags recently learned that the failure of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton to anpear at the hearing of I. & S. Docket 1381 at Columbus, 
Ohio, September 12, was due to an erroneous understanding on the 
— of its general freirht agent that the hearing of that case hod 

een canceled along with the Michivan cases. which were originally 
assigned to be heard at Columbus with the Ohio coal cases. In the 
circumstances it has heen decided to reassign I. & S. 1381 for hear- 
ing at Atlantic City October 31. , 

When this case was called at Columbus vou requested that in 
the event it should again be assigned for hearing the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton be asked to furnish the following informat‘on: , 

1. The extent to which the increased tonnage on the Detroit, 
Toledo & Tronton consists of traffic shinped bv or consigned to the 
Ford Motor Company or any of its agents or subsidiaries, by months, 
since the period when the road was obtained by Mr. Ford. 

2. The total amount of traffic in tons shipped and received by 
the Ford Motor Company or any of its agents or subsidiaries, that 
not heine restricted to the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

3. The divisions of the Detroit. Toledo & Ironton on coal traffic, 
together with a comnlete showing of any changes in divisions on 
any traffic since Mr. Ford assumed control of this carrier. 

4. The gross volume of tonnare handled by the Detroit, Toledo 
& Tronton compared with the volume pricr to the date when Mr. 
Ford acquired control, with a complete explanation of the reasons 
for the increase in tonnage, and particularly the extent to which 
increased tonnage has been diverted from the rails of other car- 
riers. 

5. Finally, all contracts, agreements, instructions and correspond- 
ence of anv kind hetween Mr. Ford, the Ford Motor Company, and 
the Detroit, Toledo & Tronton Railroad on the one hand, and any 
other railroad or any other person or company, regarding the move- 
—— of tonnage over the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton on the other 

and. 

As this case has been assigned for hearing your request has heen 
considered. The divisions received hy the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton on conl traffic are on file with this Commission. -Therefore, the 
information requested by you with respect to these divisions may be 
had hv examining the Commission’s files. The Commission is not 
inclined to ask the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton to furnish the other 
information requested by you hecsause it is not apparent that it is 
relevant to the issue raised in this proceeding. 


If the information requested were deemed to be pertinent there 
are but two wavs in which the railroad could be reauired to furnish 
it. (a) by a subnoena duces tecum requiring the production of books, 
papers and documents from which the information might be com- 
piled, or (h) by requiring the carrier to furnish a special report 
under authority of section 29 of the interstate commerce act. Un- 
less the Commission should he convinced that the information de- 
sired is necessary in the public interest, it would not, as I under- 
stand its practice, exercise the authority under section 20 to require 
the railrond to furnish a special report. But, as already stated, as 
the situation is now understood, it is not anparent that the informa- 
tion requested by you. excepting as to divisions, is pertinent to the 
issues in this case. Your request is, therefore, denied. Of course, 
the Detroit. Toledo & Ironton may voluntarilv furnish the informa- 
tion to vou if it elects to do so, in so far as that may he done with- 
out contravening the provisions of paragraph 11 of section 15 of the 
interstate commerce act. 


LARD SUBSTITUTES IN MIXED CARS 


The packers would like to have the Commission modify its 
order in the wholesale grecers case (62 I. C. C., 403). so as to 
allow the inclvsion in mixed cars of packing house products. of 
lard svbstitutes containing vegetable ingredients in excess of 80 
per cent of the weight thereof. They have succeeded in having 
the case (No. 10745. National Wholesale Grocers’ Association vs. 
Director-General, Alabama & Vicksburg, et al.) reopened in 
order to introduce evidence tending to shew that part of the 
order to be discriminatory azainst the packers and prejudicial 
in favor of the wholesale grocers and manufacturers of lard 
substitutes other than packers. Hearing was held before Ex- 
aminer Bartell, in Chicago, October 17, at which, by the testi- 
mony of traffic men and chemists, the packers tried to prove 
that they were seeking only what was fair and just in asking 
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to be permitted to ship lard substitutes of all kinds in mixeq 
carloads of packing house products. 

Traffic men for Armour, Morris, Swift, Cudahy, and Wil. 
son, followed each other on the stard to tell the examiner that 
the Commission was in error when it said that it could not 
“approve a mixing rule which included commodities which are 
not confined to the industry.” The error in that clause, they 
said, was twofold: First, bccause many mixing rules, as shown 
by exhibits entered, permitted the shipping of commoditics of 
various manufacture in the same car under a carload rate, and 
that among these rules the wholesale grocers, who were defend- 
ing the proposed rule, were amply represented. The second ob- 
jection to the statement was that the manufacture of lard substi- 
tutes was an integral part of the packing business, because the 
animal content of the commodity was determined iargely by the 
market price of animal fat as compared with cottonseed oii. 

The chemists were represented by Dr. J. J. Vollertson, chief 
chemist for Morris & Company. Questioned by Attorney Luther 
M. Walter, he said that, if a rule expressing a certain percentage 
of animal fat as barring lard substitutes from carload shipments 
were put into effect, it would necessitate frequent complicated 
chemical tests on the part of the railroads to ascertain whether 
or not the rule was being violated. Clifford Thorne, representing 
the wholesale grocers, thought the label on the cartons would in- 
form the carriers, but Dr. Vollertson said that these did not 
carry formule. 


The advantage which would accrue to the eastern manufac. 
turers of lard substitutes through the operation of the rule was 
illustrated by describing a movement of cottonseed oil from an 
interior Kansas point to New York, refined at Kansas City. It 
was said that the eastern manufacturer would refine the oil at 
Kansas City and ship it to New York, either liquid or solidified, 
under refining in transit arrangements, for a through rate of 
98 cents. Lard substitute is made by mixing these refined liquid 
and soiidified oils, which is done at New York by the manufac. 
turers. The packers on the other hand, it was said, have no 
plants at New York so they do their mixing at Kansas City 
and ship, not as refined oil, but as lard substitute, paying the 
rate on the crude oil into Kansas City, and on the lard substi- 
tute out, of $1.22%4. This, they said, was 24% cents over the 
rate paid by the eastern manufacturers, although, chemically, 
the commodities were the same. It was pointed out by the 
manufacturers and the grocers, however, that the difference be- 
twen the mixed product and the two separate was that the 
former was edible and the others not. 


Testimony was put in at the hearing by whoiesale grocers and 
manufacturers which followed closely that put in at the original 
hearing and was intended to uphold the 20 per cent rule pro- 
posed by the Commission. It was pointed out that the testi- 
mony of the packers’ chemist, which was to the effect that no 
lard substitute was manufactured by the packers which con- 
tained in excess of 20 per cent animal fat, proved that no special 
inspection service would have to be performed by the carriers. 
Indications were that there would still be more hearings in 
the case, it being announced by attorneys for the packers that 
a reopening was being sought on the question of whether butter 
substitutes might not also only be exempted from the objection- 
able rule. 


ROCK ISLAND PROTESTS VALUATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Chicago, Rock Is’and & Pacific Railway Company has 
filed its protest with the Commission against the tentative final 
valuation placed on its property and that of its subsidiaries in 
Valuation Docket No. 152. The subsidiary companies joined 
in the protest. 


As a special ground of protest the railway company ob 
jected to the inclusion of the tentative valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company in 
the valuation report “for the reason that said Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Company is not now and was not 
on valuation date affiliated, predecesser, successor, or subsidiary 
corporation of the carrier.” It further averred that the in- 
clusion complained of was harmful to it and misleading to the 
public, and was unwarranted by the facts. “except with reference 
to certain property leased from said Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Company by the carrier.” 


The Rock Is'and and its subsidiaries allege that the re 
ported values of their respective common-carrier properties have 
been determined arbitrarily and without prover consideration 
of all relevant facts, and are much less than the true values of 
all said properties on the valuation date (June 30, 1915). 


As in other protests filed heretofore, the Rock Island com: 
plains that “it is improper and useless now, or at any time 
hereafter, to make a final valuation of their respective common: 
carrier properties as of valuation date because a valuation made 
as of said date would not now, or at any time hereafter, serve 
any of the purposes of the interstate commerce act, or any 
practical purpose whatsoever.” The point is made in suP 


port of the above contention that substantially all material and 
labor costs and land values have now reached a much higher 
level than existed on the valuation date. 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Increased demand for transportation facilities has resulted 
in a further reduction in the number of idle freight cars, accord- 
ing to reports received by the car service division of the Amer- 
ican liailway Association from the carriers of the United States 
for the peiiod from October 1 to 8. On the latter date the total 
was 345,920 freight cars, which was 29,450 less than on Octo- 
ber 1. 

Of this number 202,950 were in need of repairs, while the 
remaining 142,970 were in good order and could be placed in 
service immediately if traffic conditions warranted, compared 
with 172,420 surplus freight cars in good order on October 1. 
Surplus box cars immediately available for use totaled 31,020, 
or a reduction of 11,073 within a week, while surplus coal cars 
in good order numbered 82,535, which was a reduction of 15,513 
within the same period. A reduction in a week of 611 was also 
reported for stock cars. 

Reports showed an increase in the current demand for 
freight cars, which could not be immediately filled, a shortage 
of 5,237 having been reported on October 8, compared with 
3,327 on the first of the month. Of this shortage 3,521 consisted 
of box cars and 418 were coal cars. 

The average daily surplus of 142,970 cars in good order 
was made up of the following classes of equipment: Box, 28,836; 
ventilated box, 827; total box, 31,020; flat, 10,284; gondola, 
59,837; hopper, 22,698; total, all coal, 82,535; coke, 6,157; S. D. 
stock, 7,502; D. D. stock, 468; refrigerator, 708; tank, 616; mis- 
cellaneous, 3,680. 

The average daily shortage of 5,237 cars, made up of the fol- 
lowing classes of equipment: Box, 3,507; ventilated box, 14; 
flat, 52; gondola, 361; hopper, 57; S. D. stock, 24; refrigerator, 


1,196; miscellaneous, 26. 
SALT RATE HEARING 
D. L. Meyers, assistant traffic manager of the Santa Fe, 


testifying on the third day of the hearing on I. and S. 1398, 
salt from the Louisiana mines to Chicago, St. Louis, and inter- 
mediate points, before Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in Chicago, 
October 14, protested against the proposed reduction in the salt 
rate from Louisiana to Chicago from $5.13 to $4.20 a ton. He 
said that it was the position of his line that the present rate 
of $7 a ton on salt from the Kansas mines to Chicago was rea- 
sonable and added that he didn’t think that rate could stand 
were the lower New Orleans rate, for a distance considerably 
greater, allowed to go into effect. 


“As a matter of fact,” he said, “we have now before the 
Commission the Kansas rock salt case, No. 12157. The exam- 
iner’s tentative report in that case finds out 35-cent rate un- 
reasonable, but I want particularly to call attention to the rate 
which he says would be reasonable—29% cents for a haul of 
674 miles. If the Commission should accept the examiner’s 
idea of what the reasonable rate should be, the use of that rate 
as a yardstick for the Louisiana haul of 981 miles would produce 
a rate far above that now in effect and still farther above the 
proposed rate.” 

The first actual signs of the rate war which had been pre- 
dicted by earlier witness came when Thomas Farrell, general 
freight agent of the Wabash, said that if the Louisiana-Chicago 
reduction were allowed to become effective, the Wabash would, 
as a matter of protection to the salt producers on its lines, 
reduce the Detroit rate. It has been the contention of the 
Louisiana shippers that all they were seeking was an approxi- 
mate re-establishment of the pre-Ex Parte 74 relationship of 
the Louisiana and Detroit rates, they stating that they could 
afford to meet the competition of the Detroit mines in the Chi- 
cago market by absorbing the $1.70 a ton disadvantage which 
they will suffer under the proposed rate. If, however, as the 
Wabash threatened, the Detroit rate is also reduced they will 
find themselves back in their present position with a differ- 
ential somewhere around $2.50. 


A good part of the final sessions of the hearing were given 
over to testimony by the packers, who think that the reduced 
rate should be made effective. Representatives for Armour and 
Swift both testified that there had been no understanding with 
the carriers parties to the suspended tariffs regarding the rout- 
ing of packing-house tonnage as a reward for lower salt rates. 
They said the first they had known of the reduced rate was 
when the tariffs containing them had arrived through the mails. 


W. J. Tomkins, appearing for the Independent Salt Manu- 
facturers of Ohio and Michigan, outlined the evaporated salt 
situation, which he said would be disarranged by the entrance 
of Louisiana rock salt into the Chicago territory. He called 
attention to experiments which were now being conducted for 
crushing Louisiana rock salt and so refining it as to make it 
usable for purposes hitherto requiring the evaporated producti, 
and, while he did not object to this as a matter of progress, he 
said that it seemed hardly fair.to add to the advantage of 
lower production costs of rock salt a rate advantage which 
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might eventually put a large number of producers of evaporate: 
salt out of business. : 

Although the carriers parties to the suspended tariffs an- 
nounced at the beginning of the hearing that they would rest 
their case on copies of the tariffs as evidence, they put in 
considerable testimony on rebuttal that was probably the same 
as would otherwise have been put in on direct and served to 
supplement that put in by the Louisiana producers under the 
direction of Luther M. Walter. Joseph Lallande, general agent 
for the M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Company, from whose office 
one of the suspended tariffs was issued, attempted to justify 
the low rate on salt by presenting its virtues as traffic 
for the carriers. He said that the local trains which would 
haul this salt from the mines to connections with the Illinois 
subsidiary at Baton Rouge would be the regular schedule 
trains, which now carry a very light tonnage. In addition, it 
was pointed out by carrier witnesses that there is practically 
no loss and damage on salt and that it is one of the lowest 
grade commodities hauled. On the showing made, railroad 
witnesses said they thought salt out to have a lower rate than 
any other commodity. Rate comparisons were introduced to 
show that many of the commodities shipped between New Or: 
leans and Chicago yield a lower per ton mile revenue than 
would the sali under the suspended schedules. Attention was 
called to the live stock rates as made between points in Texas 
and Louisiana and Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha, in compli 
ance with the Commission’s order in No. 12146, where the ton- 
mile earnings, in spite of the fact that live stock is a difficult 
and expensive class of traffic to handle, were alleged to be lower 
than those proposed on salt. 


MEAT, ROCKFORD TO OKLAHOMA CITY 


A fourth section violation was alleged by R. R. Hargis, 
assistant traffic manager for Wilson & Co., at the hearing in Chi- 
cago, October 15, on No. 12599, Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma 
vs. Director-General, Illinois Central, et al., because the rate of 
77144 cents charged on packing house products moving from 
Rockford, Ill., to Oklahoma City, between June 25, 1918, and 
August 9, 1920, was in excess of the combination over Kansas 
City of 73 cents. Thirty cars moved, according to Mr. Hargis, 
and reparation was claimed down to the basis of the combina- 
tion rate over Kansas City, amounting to $500. Of this amount 
only $122 was asked from the Railroad Administration, the car- 
riers agreeing to make refund on those cars which moved after 
federal control. Of the 8 cars which moved during federal con- 
trol, three moved via Kansas City, and as to these, Royal Mc- 
Kenna, appearing for the Director-General, said there would be 
no objection to the refund asked.. He objected, however, to the 
reparation of any part of the 77%4-cent rate on the other 5 cars, 
which moved via St. Louis, by which route a combination total- 
ing 79 cents applied. “If the combination via Kansas City rep- 
resented a reasonable rate over that route,” he said, “the same 
principle should be applied to the rate via St. Louis.” 


Mr. McKenna thought the charge assessed reasonable per 
se because of the low earnings that resulted and because of the 
difficulties surrounding the movement of packing house product. 
Mr. Hargis said he thought the fact that the 73-cent rate had 
been made effective after the shipments moved proved it reason- 
able. The shipments moved, he said, from a storage plant at 
Rockford which has since been closed and in place of which the 
packing company has leased a plant at Faribault, Minnesota. 
Therefore, he said, though the movement might appear to be 
confined to the period involved, it was, in fact, continually going 
on, although the points of origin were governed by the possi- 
bility of obtaining storage facilities at certain points. 





REALIGNMENT OF BERTH SERVICES 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has completed its realign- 
ment of berth services from north Atlantic ports to the eastern 
Mediterranean, Black Sea and Levant ports. Under this ar- 
rangement the Export S. S. Company will cover all Greek ports, 
Malta and north Africa, east of (but not including) Bizerta and 
Palestine coast. It will cover Constantinople in combination 
with A. H. Bull & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. will operate to Con- 
stantinople and all Black Sea ports. This withdraws authority 
to this territory from the following operators: Oriental Navi- 
gation Comvany of New York, United American lines of New 
York, Baltimore Oceanic S. S. Company of Baltimore, C. H. 
Sprague & Sons of Boston. 


A. T. & S. F. TAKES CALIF. SOUTHERN 


Acquisition by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company of the control by lease of the railroad of the Cali- 
fornia Southern Railroad Company has been authorized by 
the Commission. The line extends from Rice to Ripley, Calif., 
a distance of 49.84 miles. The Santa Fe Land Improvement 
Company, a corporation controlled by the Santa Fe, holds an 
option to purchase all the capital stock and bonds of the Cali- 
fornia line and will exercise that option prior to December 31, 
1921, according to information given the Commission. 
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CAR SUPPLY SUMMARY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In his semi-monthly summary of general conditions, M. J. 
Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, said: 


Box cars: Surplus plain box cars in good order at the end of 
September were 39,/74, a decrease of 32 per cent in the previous two 
weeks. During the same period a shortage developed of 3,178 cars as 
against 598 cars previously reported. Box car loading has increased 
to a marked extent in the entire south where cotton, lumber, tobacco 
and general merchandise are moving in greater volume. Lumber 
traffic is better in the far west. In the middle west grain loading is 
decreasing account market and export conditions, but an increase is 
noted in other box car traffic. Potatoes are moving from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas in extremely heavy volume. Give special attention 
to observance of car service rules in furnishing cars for loading. 

Automobile cars: Marked decrease in surplus reported. Cars of 
this type should be worked home or into automobile-producing terri- 
tory as requirements may necessitate. 

Ventilated box cars: Demand increasing and surplus practically 
eliminated. Return promptly to owners unless other special instruc- 
ae in effect. Do not load with dead freight except in direction of 
1ome. 

Stock cars: Loading increasing, with prospects for heavier de- 
mands soon. Return cars to owners promptly and report any surplus 
available for general distribution. 

Refrigerator cars: Loading of fruits and vegetables in September 
in California, Colorado and the northwestern states was sixty per cent 
in excess of last year; including Michigan and New York, totaled 
45,324 cars, an increase of 10,500 cars over last year. The loading in 
the west for the first week of October is averaging 150 per cent in 
excess of last year and the month’s loading will exceed September by 
a wide margin. All of this must be accomplished with less cars than 
a year ago. It is essential that every available car be used: that bad 
order cars be repaired; that the movement of empties as well as loads 
be expedited; that reefers be not used for dead freight; and that all 
terminal delays, loading, unloading and switching, be reduced to the 
absolute minimum. The distribution of cars will be as directed by 
the refrigerator section. 

Open top cars: {stimated bituminous coal production for week 
ending October 1 was 8,875,000 tons, an increase of 4 per cent over 
week of September 24. Surplus open top cars for week ending Oc- 
tober 1 was 98,873 compared with 111,245 September 23. Special at- 
tention should be given to repairing open top cars in preparation of 
anticipated increased business. 

Flat cars: The number of flat cars reported as surplus as of Oc- 
tober 1 was 11,802. They should be loaded to fullest possible extent 
to and in the direction of owner, otherwise handled in accordance with 
car service rules. 


LIVE STOCK UNLOADING CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorneys for the packers, some big and some little, and 
counsel for the carriers, by argument, October 19, tried to tell 
the Commission the significance of the amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law whereby it is made the duty of carriers to 
unload ordinary live stock at “public” stock yards, or make an 
allowance to the person or corporation doing the unloading. 
As a side line, the attorneys for the packers tried to convince 
the Commission that, in a transportation sense, there is no 
difference between a public and a private stock yard. Attorneys 
for the carriers contended there is, and that no allowance for 
unloading stock should be made at any other than public yards, 
even if there happened to be no public yard at a point where 
live stock was sent for unloading. 

The arguments were made on diametrically opposed re- 
ports made by examiners for the Commission. In No. 12966, 
Omaha Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., the examiner said 
the Burlington, the delivering carrier, should unload the stock 
into the pens or pay the packing company, which is a sub- 
Sidiary of Swift & Co. In No. 12131, Cleveland Provision Co. 
vs. Director-General et al., the examiner, not the one making 
the report on the Omaha Packing Company case, recommended 
a holding that it was not the duty of the carrier to unload the 
stock into the pens of the yards maintained by the complain- 
ant, nor to make an allowance therefor, because it is not a 
public yard, but a facility of the complainant. 

R. D. Rynder discussed the case for the Omaha company; 
Thomas D. Jones for the Cleveland Provision Company; Walter 
E. McCornack for the interior Iowa packers, as interveners; 
Kenneth P. Burgess, generally for the railroads, and particu- 


larly those situations in Chicago, as represented by the Omaha 


Packing Company case; and D. P. Connell, with especial rela- 
tion to the Cleveland Provision Company case. 

“A question of fundamental constitutional law is presented 
by the order suggested by the examiner in the Omaha Packing 
Company case,” said Mr. Burgess. “The examiner suggests that 
this Commission order the carriers to either go upon the private 
property of the Omaha Packing Company plant to perform a 
service, or to pay that company for performing a service, in 
its own way and at risks over which the carrier can have no 
control.” 

“IT always regard an argument based on the coxgstitution as 
the last effort to make a weak case,” said Mr. Rynder, thus pre- 
senting the two opposing views. 

“The words of the proviso attached to the Cowan amend- 
ment mean nothing,” said Mr. McCornack, brushing aside the 
argument which Mr. Connell had founded on the 155 words 
which seem to say that the addition to the law requiring car- 
riers to unload at public yards, shall not affect the duties of 
carriers at points other than public yards. 
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“They merely throw you back on the third section, which 
is part of the constitution, because it merely forbids discrimina. 
tions that were forbidden before the act to regulate commerce 
was enacted. The amended law requires the carrier to unload 
at public yards. The third section forbids unjust discrimjnation, 
There is no transportation difference between unloading at q 
public yard and at a yard that has not been defined as a public 
yard. Congress, by law cannot constitutionally order an unjust 
discrimination. This, however, is not a constitutional question. 
The law requires the carriers to unload at public yards. The 
law also forbids unjust discrimination. The requirement of un. 
loading at public yards does not repeal the prohibition against 
unjust discrimination. There are no public yards in the Cities 
where the packing establishments of my clients are located, 
There is competition between the packers at the interior Iowa 
cities and the packers in the cities where there are public yards, 
The carriers must deliver live stock at the interior Iowa Cities 
and they must give the shippers there the same treatment they 
give shippers at competing points. Stock is unloaded at the 
yards in the interior Iowa cities into pens where the packers 
buy the animals. The stock they reject is taken from the pens 
and sent on to other points, just as is done at the so-called 
public yards.” 

Mr. Rynder illustrated the discrimination that would result 
in various cities if the Commission allowed them to stand on 
the Cowan amendment and unload only at public yards and 
require the receivers of live stock to bear the expense of un- 
loading at every other yard. He said that it would be utterly 
impossible for the Omaha Packing Company to take delivery 
at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago because the city authori- 
ties would not allow the cattle to be driven through the streets, 
Mr. Burgess insisted that Swift & Co. had located the Omaha 
company plant where it was constructed for their own conven- 
ience and that, therefore, the receiver of live stock at that point 
should be required to pay the cost of unloading. 

The whole question argued on the day mentioned arose from 
the fact that the Commission, in 1917, held that it was not 
the duty of carriers to unload. That decision was made when 
the Union Stock Yards tried to increase the unloading charge 
from 25 to 50 cents per car. The carriers said they would ab- 
sorb only 25 cents, as theretofore. The Commission said they 
did not have to absorb anything. Then, while that case, on 
further hearing was going on, Congress passed the amendment 
formulated by S. H. Cowan and changed somewhat by the legis- 
lative committee of the Commission, which made it the duty 
of the carriers to unload at public yards. The formal complaints 
were filed when the carriers limited allowances to those unload- 
ing at public yards. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in 12905, the Larrowe Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S.F. 
et al., assigned for October 20 at Detroit, was postponed to a 
date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. 1395, cement, C. L., from Spocari, Ala., 
to Shreveport, La., assigned for October 19 at Birmingham, Ala., 
was canceled. 

Hearing in 12974, Continental Gin Co. vs. Director-General, 
assigned for October 19 at Birmingham, Ala., was postponed to 
a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 13009, Thompson-Wells Lumber Co. et al. Vs. 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al., assigned for October 18 at Chicago, was 
canceled. 

Hearings in 12628, Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S$. 
et al., 12675, Charleston Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
and I. and S. 1385, class and commodity rates from Savannah, 
Brunswick and Port Wentworth, Ga., to Georgia destinations, 
assigned for October 20 at Savannah, were reassigned for Octo- 
ber 20 at Charleston, S. C. 

Argument in 11228 (and Sub Nos. 1, 2 and 3), Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. vs. Director-General et al., assigned for October 
22 at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the United 
States, complainant in No. 10745, has asked the Commission 
to reopen that case and after further hearing to modify the 
original report to the extent that oleo and oleo stock not having 
over 20 per cent of beef, pork or mutton ingredients shall be 
excluded from the carload mixtures with fresh meats and pack- 
ing-house products entitled to carload rates. 

The Public Service Commission of Missouri, on behalf of 
the cities in southeastern Missouri, has asked the Commis3im 
to grant a rehearing in Nos. 11483, Cairo Association of Cour 
merce vs. Butler County R. R. Co. et al., and 9702, Mempt.* 
Southwestern Investigation. 

Complainant in No. 11425, the John Kline Brick Co. V5 
Director-General, New York Central et al., has asked the Corr 
mission for reargument and reconsideration of that case. 


We quickly procure information concerning matters 
in any department of the government in Washington 
for subscribers to THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 

sailing from this port. : 
A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 


An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 


rose from this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 
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Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 
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 ~ apart Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D.T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 


he upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety from hazards of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. “ &,X1E¥, Manse, CALVESTON 


Members of the American Warehouseman’s Association 
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. 13147, 


. 13761. 


- 13152. 


. 13154, 


. 13155. 


- 13156. 


- 13157. 


- 13158. 


- 13159. Sub. No. 2. 


- 13159. Sub. No. 3. 


- 13159, Sub. No. 1. 


Digest of New Complaints 


12975, Sub. No. 1. Arizona Packing Co., Cactus, Ariz., vs. Arizona 
Eastein Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on fresh meat 
and packing house products and other perishable commodities in 
peddler cars from Cactus to other Arizona intrastate destinations. 
Asks for just and reasonable rates, rules and regulations and 
reparation. 

13142. Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. C. C. 
& St. L. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prefer- 
ential and prejudicial rates on portland cement from Pospect Hill, 
St. Louis, Mo., to stations in Illinois located on line of C. C. C. 
& St. L. Asks just and reasonable rates. 

13143. New York State Hay and Grain Dealers’ Assn., Auburn, 
N. Y., vs. Director General, as agent. 

Alleges rank discrimination because Director General, during 
period of federal control, refused to furnish complainant’s members 
cars properly equipped for the transportation of bulk grain. Asks 
that members be reimbursed for cost of lumber involved in fur- 
nishing grain doors or bulkheads for the accommodation of carload 
shipments. 

13144. Alfred Gill et al., trading under name of Alfred Gill & Sons, 
Newark, N. J., vs. Director General, as agent, Erie et al. 

Unjust, unreascnable, unduly discriminatory rates on grapes 
from Hammondsport, N. Y., to Newark, N. J. Asks reparation. 
13145. Greene Cananea Copper Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Director 
General, as agent, A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Gardiner, Koehler, 
N. M., and Segundo, Colo., to Cananea, Mex. Asks reparation. 

13146. Salt Lake Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Chicago & Illinois Western. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rates 
on liquid magnesium chloride from Burmester, Utah, to Chicago, 
Ill. Asks reparation. 

Railroad and Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Tennessee vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, prejudicial rates on wood from Lindauer 
to Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Asks reparation. 

13148. Wisconsin Dairy Products Co., Stoughton, Wis., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on evaporated milk from Stough- 
ton to Racine, Wis. Asks reparation. 

13149. Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. 
Director General, as agent, Lehigh & New England. 

Alleges that charges for transportation of anthracite coal from 
producing points to Hauto, Pa., were in excess of published rates 
in effect when shipments moved. Asks reparation. 

13150. Morris & Co., Chicago, vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hogs from Nashville, Tenn., 
to Oklahoma City, Okla. Asks reparation. 
Klein-Simpson Fruit Co., Los Angeles, vs. 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on second hand empty wooden 
apple boxes from Los Angeles to Medford and Ashland, Ore. Asks 
reparation. 

Northwestern Marble and Tile Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
Director General, as agent, N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on rough marble from Westfield, 
Mass., to Minneapolis. Minn. Asks reparation. 

13153. King Powder Co., Cincinnati, vs. Director General, as 
agent. 

Siascaganabte rates on powder from Middletown Jct., O., to 
destinations in Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia. Asks repara- 
tion. 


Director Gen- 


American Splint Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on rough logs from Saint Armand, 
Que., to Aspen, N. J. Asks reparation. 

Romann & Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
Director General, as agent, Western Maryland et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on car smithing coal from 
Douglas, W. Va., to Benton, Ill., reconsigned to Tulia, Tex., and 
thence to Clifton, Ariz., because of demurrage accrued through 
failure of reconsignment. Asks reparation. 

B. Clark & Sons, San Francisco, Calif., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unlawful rates on sewer pipe, chimney 
pipe and hollow building tile from Glendale, Calif., to San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, and also on fire clay and terra 
cotta from Alameda, Calif., to Portland, Ore. Asks reparation. 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
vs. D'rector General, as agent, Alabama Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial 
rates on rosin from points in the south to Kalamazoo, Mich., as 
compared with the rates to Chicago and Milwaukee, and Jackson 
and Detroit, Mich. Asks for rates not in excess of those to Chi- 
cago and reparntion. 

Nelson Fuel Co. et al., Leslie, W. Va., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial and preferential rates on coal from points on the Green 
Brier & Eastern to various interstate destinations in U. S. and to 
points in Canada. Asks for joint through rates on the New River 
district basis. 

13159. Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on coal from Wabash and 
Speedwell mines, Indiana, Riverside mine and Fontanet, Ind., to 
— Haute, Ind., during period of federal control. Asks repara- 
ion. 

Same vs. Same. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines on P. C. C. 
& St L. in Indiana to Terre Haute, Ind. Asks reparation. 

Same vs. Same. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines on Chicago, 
— Haute & Southeastern to Terre Haute, Ind. Asks repara- 
10n. 

Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind.,vs. 
Director General. as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Pimento. Seifert, 
Coal Pluff ard Clinton, Ind., on C. & E. I. to Terre Haute, Ind. 
Asks reparation. 

13160. New York State Hay and Grain Dealers’ Assn., Auburn, 
N. Y., vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unlawful and unreasonable charges on carloads of traffic from 
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points on Central New York Southern to various destinations, 
Asks reparation. 

13161. Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

_ Unjust and unreasonable rates on wheat and corn from points 
in Indiana to Louisville, Ky. Asks reparation. 

13162. Cleveland Builders’ Supply and Brick Co., Cleveland, O., ys, 
Pennsylvania. 

_Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on cement from Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Cleveland, 0, 
Asks that Commission find that reasonable rate would not exceed 
rate in effect from Bessemer, Pa., to Cleveland, and reparation. 
13164. Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., vs. Missouri Pacific and the Chicago & Northwestern, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal from Zeigler, Ill., to 
Hitchcock, S. D., due to alleged misrouting. 


No. 13165. Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, vs. Director 
General, as agent. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Benham, Ky., to 
Abilene, Kan. Asks for reparation. 
No. 13166. Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Minneapolis, 
Minn., vs. Chicago & Alton et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charge on, coke from Wood River, I,, 
to Akron, O. Asks for reparation. 
No. 13167. Same vs. Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern et al. 
Same as above as to shipments from Terre Haute, Ind., to Ons- 
low, Ia. Same prayer. 
No. 13168. Same vs. Chicago & Northwestern. 


No. 


lished rate of 42c to Kansas City. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


- 13169, 


» 19172. 


- 13173. 


. 13178. Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma, vs. 


. 13180. E. A. Tovrea & Co., Bisbee, Ariz., vs. 


- 13181. 


Same as above as to shipment of anthracite coal from Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Vesta, Minn. Same prayer. 
Pees Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, vs. P. C. C. & 

c. Ee 

Against a sixth class rate of 20c per 100 lbs. on 447 carloads of 
fluxing limestone as unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it 


Sin eed $2.50 per gross ton. Asks for reparation amounting to 
43,864. 

13170. Dempsey Grocer Co., a TT. = 
S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on potatoes from points in North 
Dakota and Minnesota to Cape Girardeau; also unjustly discrimi- 
natory as compared with rates to Cairo. Asks for just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates not greater than the rates to Cairo, 
and reparation. 

13171. Mutual Products Trading Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Oregon- 
Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable unloading and dock charges on steel 
bars at Seattle, destined to Japan. Asks for reparation. 

The Board of Commissioners of the City of Hoboken ys. 
D. L. & W. 

Against increases, effective October 1, in ferry, vehicle and pas- 
senger fares and charges between New York and Hoboken. Asks 
for a hearing and for the rejection of D. L. & W. Ferry Tariff 2. 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., vs. 
C. M. & &St.. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the scheme of rates on hard and soft coal from Duluth 
and Superior, established under the Commission’s order in Docket 
6194, as unjust, unduly prejudicial and disadvantageous of coal 
shipments from Milwaukee. Asks for the removal of the unjust 
discrimination and undue preference, and reasomable rates on 
hard and soft coal from Milwaukee. 

13174. Wilson & Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable mixed and straight carload ratings on 
fresh meat from Oklahoma City to New York, the joint rates 
exceeding the aggregate of the intermediates. Asks for reparation. 
13175. Heywood-Wakefield Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. et al. 

Against charges on: school chairs from Louisville, Ky., to San 
Francisco and a minimum of 30,000 Ibs. Asks for just and reason- 
able minimum weights, rules, regulations and reparation. 

13176. Public Service Commission of Nevada vs. American Ry. 
Express Co. 

Against the zoning system in connection with express rates, 
which are claimed to be generally, if not always, higher to, from 
and through Nevada than anywhere else in Zone 4, and to be 
unjust and unduly prejudicial. and in, excess of the intrastate 
rates. Asks for just and reasonable express rates. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., vs. 


Director 


. 13177. Winslow & Co., Inc., Portland, Me., vs. Director General, 


as agent. 

Against the rates charged during federal control on clay from 
Perth Amboy to Portland as excessive and growing out of alleged 
misrouting. Ask for reparation. 

Director General, as 
agent. 

Against the application of a third class rate of 74c on fresh 
meats from Kansas City to Oklahoma City as unjust and unreas- 
onable to the extent that it exceeded rates contemporaneously in 
effect to the intermediate point of Omaha or a subsequently estab- 
Ask for reparation. 

13179. Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonahle storage charges on motor trucks, mov- 
ing Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, alleged to have been stored without 
authoritv at Fast T.iherty. Pa. Asks for reparation. 

the Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on live stock from points in Ari- 
zona to Bishee. Ask for reparation. 

Burlington Shinvers’ Assn. et al., Burlington, Ia., vs. the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 
Unjust end unreasonable carload rates on salt from points in 


Michigan, Ohio and Indiana to Burlington. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 
13182. The Wichita Board of Commerce, Wichita, Kan., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combinaticn rates on cotton piece 


goods from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

12183. The National Association of Sand and Gravel Producers 
vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sand, gravel and crushed stone 
from points in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana to destinations in the same general territory. Ask the modi- 
fication of the rates established under Ex Parte No. 74, or such 
other rates as the Commission may deem just’and reasonable. 
13124, Portlond Traffic »nd Trensportation Assn. and the National 
Tenk and Pine Co., Portland. Ore.. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 

Unjust and wnreasonable rates on redwood tank and silo mate- 
rials from Portland and other points in Oregon to interstate des- 
tinations; also minimum weights on same. Ask for just, reason- 
able and non-prejudicial rates and minima not to exceed those 


Asks just 
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Ship via New Bedfor 


(MASS.) 
Southern Gateway to New England 


Most Convenient Port on New England Coast 


Full co-operation will be given in Big Sheltered Harbor—Mean Depth 25 Feet 
developing traffic through the port. 


Shliet and Sesinnen dite, oul, in- Modem Steel and Concrete Pier Facilities 


formation, etc., furnished on request. Big Transit Shed and Rail Sidings on Pier 
Write to any of the following: 


David Duff & Son (Coal) Up-to-date Freight Handling Equipment 


— wma . Supporting Warehouse Space of 1,250,000 Square 
unning bDoler achine Uo. ° ° ° 
New Bedford Boiler & Machine Co. Feet, Connected with Pier by Rail 


a Bedford eg Ps Se. Served by N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad 
ecum & Kilburn ("” suppliec ) Direct Daily Boat Service to New York 
Direct Steamer Service to Lisbon, Portugal, 
via Azores Islands 
Recognized as Chief New England Storage and Distributing Point for Cotton 


Strategically Located as Distributing Point for New Engiand on Coal, 
Lumber, Fruit, Etc. 
















New Bedford Board of Commerce 


| 








RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


Freight shipped over PORT OF TACOMA PIER ONE 
may be routed via any of four great transcontinental 
railway systems and their connections, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee ¢@ St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Union Pacific. Cars from these roads are switched 
alongside our sheds or to ships loading at our docks 
without extra charge to the shipper, thereby insuring 
fast and economical service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 
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applicable upon~shipments—of—similar materieis-from California 
points to the same consuming markets. 

No, oe F. R. Phillips & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. the Boston & 
Albany. 

Against a storage charge of $5 per day assessed on seventeen 
eae of steel billets at East Boston. Ask for reparation of 
6,100. 

No. 13186. The Raymond P. Lipe Co., Bryan and Toledo, O., vs. the 
Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on oats from Pekin, Iil., to 
Yonkers, N. Y., by reason of alleged misrouting. Ask for repara- 
tion. 

No. 13187. The Standard Brick Co., Inc., Macon, Ga., vs. the Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates for the transporaation of hollow 
building blocks, Macon, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla., destined for 
points beyond. Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13188. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Inc., New York City, vs. 
the Director General, as agent. 

Against the application of a sixth class rate of 19c on sulphate 
of alumina, Marcus Hook to Williamsburg. Ask for reparation. 
No. 13189. The Ozark Cider & Vinegar Co., Rogers, Ark., vs. Direc- 

tor-General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and discriminatory 
rates on vinegar stock between points in Arkansas. Asks rep- 
aration. 

No. 13190.—Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co., vs. Director-General, 
as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, and inadequate divisions of lumber rates 
via the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf and the Missouri Pacific. Asks 
reparation. 

No. gen Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on motor trucks at 
Savannah, Ga. Asks reparation. 

No. 13192. Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New Orleans, La., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on wooden casks from New 
Orleans to St. Paul and South St. Paul, Minn Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13193. The Ingram Day Lumber Co., Lyman, Miss., vs. Gulf & 
Ship Island et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Lyman to Gulf- 
port and Mobile. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 13194. Compani de Real Del Monte Y Pachuca, Pachuca, Mex- 

ico, vs. Director-General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cyanimid of sodium from 
Niagara, N. Y., to points in Mexico. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

Cc. ©. a: & 


No. 13195. Me wom Cartridge Co., East Alton, IIl., vs. 
St. L. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on cartridge brass from Bridzge- 
port, Conn., and Lowell, Mass., to East Alton, Ill. Asks repa- 


ration. 
No. 13196. Lexington (Ky.) Granite Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, 
as agent. 


Lnjust and unreasonable rates on rough granite from Barre, 


Vt., to Louisville, Ky. Asks just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 
No. 13197. Strong & Trowbridge Co., New York City, vs. Director- 


General, as agent. : ; 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of galvanized 
wire from Kansas City to San Francisco for export to New Zea- 


land. Asks reparation. 
No. 13198. Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on live stock from points in 
Wisconsin to Chicago. Asks reparation. 

No. 13199. West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Ore., vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on box shooks, crate material 
and shingles from points in Washington and Oregon to points 
in California. Asks reparation. 

No. 13200. Wilson & Co., Ine., Chicago, vs. 
agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sugar from Price, Utah, and 
Pueblo, Colo., to Chicago. Asks reparation. 

No. 13201. Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, vs. 
agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on fresh meats 
and salted meats from Faribault, Minn., to points in Official 
Classificatiton territory. Asks reparation. 

No. 13202, Wilson & Co., Inc. (Oklahoma), vs. 
agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on inedible tallow from Oklahoma 
City to Key West, Fla., for export to Havana. Asks reparation. 

No. 13203. The Steel & Tube Co. of America, New York, vs. M., St. P. 
& S. Ste. M. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable minimum charge of $15 per car on 
mine timbers, lagging, etc., from points in northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin to Ironwood and Bessemer, Mich. Asks reparation. 

No. 13204. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich., vs. 
Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal from the Ohio fields 
and from the inner and outer crescent fields to Battle Creek, 
Mich. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 13205. resents Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. L. E. & 
W. et al. 

Complains of alleged refusal of defendants to enter into re- 
ciprocal switching arrangements at Michigan City. Asks cease 
and desist order, and just and reasonable switching arrangements. 


Director-General, as 


Director-General, as 


Director-General, as 


JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL NOTE 


Authority has been granted by the Commission to the Jack- 
sonville Terminal Company of Jacksonville, Fla., to issue a 
note for $70,000 to the Florida National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla., payable 90 days after date, with interest at not exceeding 
7 per cent per annum, in the place of, and upon the maturity 
of, a note for $67,500, dated July 24, 1921, payable 90 days after 
date. In connection with the negotiation of the proposed $70,- 
000 note, a loan procured from the same bank for the benefit 
of the terminal company by the Atlantic Coast Line, one of its 
proprietary tenants, will be reduced from $72,500 to $70,000. 
The Commission said the indebtedness of the terminal company, 
therefore, would not be increased by the issue of the proposed 
note. 
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S. W. TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Wednesday, November 2. The docket follows: 


1. Roll call and reading of minutes last meeting. 

2. Treasurer’s report. 

3. Report of Standing Committees—(a) Classification, Carl Gies- 
sow; (b) Claims, H. C. McChord; (c) Legislative, R. C. Fulbright; (d) 
a and Tariff Construction, G. J. Vizard; (e) Membership, F. E, 

otts. 

4. Reports from special committees. 


5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business—(a) Finances of the League; (b) Consolidation 
of Railways (see 63 I. C. C. 455); (ce) I. C. C. Rules for Posting and 
Furnishing T'ariffs; (d) Re-establishment of L. C. L. commodity rates 
— (e) Withdrawal from I. C. C. of power to fix minimum 
rates. 


1 


7. Annual election of officers and directors. 


HAY, DINWIDDIE, IND., TO MEMPHIS 


An agreement was reached at the hearing on No. 12852, 
Farmers’ Elevator Company of Southern Lake County, Ind. vs, 
C. I. & L. et al., before Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in Chi- 
cago, October 17. The complainants sought reparation on 30 
cars of hay, shipped from Dinwiddie, Ind., to Memphis, Tenn., 
in January, 1921, amounting to $455. It was their contention 
that the same rate should have been charged on these shipments 
from Dinwiddie to Memphis, which is located on a branch line of 
the Monon, as was charged from Lowell, located three miles 
distant on the main line of that railroad. The rate paid was 
a combination of 47 cents, while the commodity rate applicable 
on the Lowell shipments was 30 cents. A. C. Tumy, assistant 
general freight agent for the Monon, said his line admitted that 
the claims of the complainant were reasonable. He said the 
lower rate had been established from Dinwiddie since the ship- 
ments in question moved and that it would have been established 
before the movement had the shipper so requested. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW LINE 


The Kansas & Oklahoma Southern Railway Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to complete the con- 
struction of approximately 65 miles of railroad between Caney, 
Kan., and Vinita, Okla. The road will pass through an exten- 
sive and very productive farming country, the company stated. 
The line will make connection with the Missouri Pacific and the 
A. T. & S. F. at Caney, Okla. 


FEDERAL VALLEY NOTES 


The Federal Valley Railroad Company has been authorized 
by the Commission to issue not exceeding $30,560.60 of 7 per 
cent notes, maturing within 18 months from date, the proceeds 
to be used for meeting indebtedness incurred in maintenance 
of service, in repairing and replacing the right-of-way of the 
railroad and in the creation of a larger working capital. 


LINER MAKES QUICK TRIP 


The S. S. Edward Luckenbach, which sailed from New York 
September 24, 8 p. m., arrived at the port of Los Angeles Octo- 
ber 10, at 2:45 a. m., making the trip in 15 days and 7 hours 
notwithstanding the fact that the economies recently inau- 
gurated at the Panama Canal resulted in canal delays of 25 
hours instead of about 9 hours, as has been the previous practice. 





APPLICATION TO CONSTRUCT LINE 
The McClellanville and Santee Railroad Co. has applied to 
the Commission for authority to build twenty miles of railroad 
between Jamestown and McClellanville, S. C. The district to 
be served is rich in timber and gives promise of considerable 
agricultural development, the applicant says. The road would 
connect with the Seaboard Air Line at Jamestown. 


LOG CAR SERVICE ON THE C. M. & ST.P. 


(Continued from page 812) 
and the witness said that he thought the Commission ought to 
order the carrier to furnish 20 cars a day to his company, an 
assurance that he said would be required in order to insure 
steady all-year-round operation. 

The defendant’s testimony in the lumber companies’ com- 
plaint of poorlog car service on the Superior division of the C. M. 
& St. P. was put in October 21. It consisted chiefly of exhibits 
and figures to show that the St. Paul road had doubled its flat 
car equipment since 1913, and that in the first exght months of 
1921 its net earnings were $23,000,000 less than the 5% per 
cent alleged by the railroad to have been contemplated by the 
transportation act. It was also said that the lumber cutters 
frequently waste many car days by allowing cars to stand 
around more than 24 hours before loading and unloading. 





Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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Gulfport, Mississippi, holds the record for exporting the greatest combined quantity 
of Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber of any port in the United States. 


High records of worthy achievements are not made without good reasons. 


ON EXPORT LUMBER, GULFPORT HAS: 


No handling from cars to shipside. Each 
car is placed alongside ship with con- 
tents in reach of ship’s tackle, avoiding 
breakage, shortage and defacement. 


No wharfage charges. 

No handling charges on lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates. 

No charges for storage in open storage yards. 


Nearly two miles of modern docks with rail service at every berth. 


~AN ECONOMICAL PORT 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD 


Inquiries as to the advantages of this port are solicited. 





T. E. Harris, Traffic Manager 


Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Gulfport, Mississippi 





















































































































TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs \-ill be published from time 
to time. We agk that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have apw knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Vitt, Pres.; H.-L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. G. E. Boulineau, Pres.; 
S. W. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Trafiic Club of Baltimore. 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. J. E. McGrath, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Managers’ Club of Brooklyn. Hugh Mil- 
ler, Pres.; F. E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. 

Buffalo-—Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier. 
W. D. Sanderson, Pres.; E, J. Sheridan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. K. B. Hassard, Pres.; R, J. 
Walsh, Secy. 

Canton, O.—Stark County, Ohio, Traffic Club. A: J. Burns, 
Pres.; M. L. Underwood, Secy. 

Chicago Traflic Club. R. B. Robertson, Pres.; E. S. Buck- 
master, Secy. 

Chicago—Midwest Traffic Club. C. W. Hester, Pres.; R. 
Crysler, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. B. Rubey, Chairman; D. P. Eggenberger, Secy. 

‘ Cleveland Traffic Club. M. R. Maxwell, Pres.; F. A.-Gideon, 
ecy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—-Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. A. L. Reed, Pres.; H. C. Eargle, Secy.- 
Treas, 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. W. E. Boyer, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Decatur (ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
Cc. Burwell. Secv 

Denver Traffic Club. J. F. Vallery, Pres.; C. B. Rader, Secy. 
and Treas. 

‘Denver Commercial Traffic Club. J. P. Gibson, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Transportation Club. W. J. Dibble, Pres.; 
Cochrane, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. 
Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. N. L. Rankin, Pres.; Geo. Deck, Secy.- 
Treas. 

‘ Erie Traffic Club. P. D. Belknap, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
ecy. 

Flint, Mich.—Transportation Club of Chamber of Commerce. 
F. A. McHale, Pres.; F. G. Pick, Secy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. H. E. Fairweather, 
Chairman; E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. I. S. McConnell, Pres.; C, F. Laue, 
Secy. 
Freeport, Il1l—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.;: F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin- 
lan, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. F. Hennessy, Jr., Pres.; E. L. Wil- 
liams, Secy. 

Indianapolis.—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
Pres.; G. N. Baker, Secy. 

‘ackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
Commerce. R. C. Kohn, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. Isaac Kemp, Pres.; Robert Wal- 
lace, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. W.C. Thoms, Pres.; C. J. Bolender, 
Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. Frank M. Cole, Pres.; Fred B. 
Blair, Secy.-Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. K. P. Hodges, Pres.; J. T. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. J. M. Ford, Pres.; L. G. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; W. T. 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Macon, Ga.—Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. 
Gilman, Pres.; T. J. Abrams, Secy. 

Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur- 


W. W. Tingle, Pres.; 


©. BR. 
J. J. Delaney, Pres.; J. C. 


F. A. Butler, 


Ben 
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ers’ Club. W. H. Gugiier, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. E. Stiffler, Pres.; W. R. 
Awkland, Secy. 
Memphis Traffic Club. J. M. Walsh, Pres.; L. E. McKnight, 
Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. F. M. Elkinton, Pres.; R. S. Dahl, 
Secy. and Treas. . 

Minneapolis Traffg: Club. J. E. Neville, Pres.; W. W. Gib. 
son, Secy. 

Newark Traffge Clwb. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy, 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres,; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. R. J. Menzies, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. ¥.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Oklahoma City ‘Traffic Club. H. C. Conley, Pres.; 
Baker, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe. Chairman; E. A. Stringer, Secy. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Traffic Club. C. M. Starks, Pres.; 
Hodson, Secy.-Treas. : 

Peoria Transportiition Club. H. D. Page, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traflic Club. 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Conomercial Traffie Managers of Philadelphia. 
C. H. Rolf, Pres.; T. INoel, Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffe Club. George A. Buse, Pres.; E. A. 
Hynes, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffia: and Transportation Association. §S, R. 
Hosmer, Pres.; R. F. Heil, Recording Secy. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. C. T. Spooner, Pres.; 
F. P. Kensinger, Sec 

Portland Transpa@rtation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. 0. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. 1.--Traffie Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. G. E. Allen, Chairman; EB. C. Southwick, Secy. 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffie Club of the Association of Commerce. 
S. H. Coleman, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—-Traffie Couneil of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. A. T. Cobb, Chairman: F. W. Burton, Secy. 

St. Louis Trafic Club. A. F. Versen. Pres.; J. R. Beil, Secy. 

San Francisco 'Tvansportation Club. W. B.Hinchman, Pres.; 
EB. A. Senneff, Secy. 

San Francisco.—Pacific Traffic Association. 
Pres.; W. C. Patterson, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; E. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Trea:3. 

Sioux City, Ia—-Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. R.A. 
Zwemer, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

Spokane Transportation Club. W. H. Ude, Pres.; G. B. King, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Stark County (OL .io) Traffic Club. <A. J. Burns, Pres.; M. L. 
Underwood, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. W. O. Holst, Pres.; J. J. Lynch, 
Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J. 
Quick, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.— The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; H. A. Zeff, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. R. E. Fitch, Pres.; C. E. Dar 
rigrand, Secy. amd Trems. 

Tulsa, Okla.— Transportation Club of Tulsa. 
Pres.; R. C. Hughes, Siecy. ; 

Waco Traffic Club. C. H. Carringer, Pres.; Lloyd Bailey, 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du 
vall, Acting Seev 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. H. H. Marsh, Pres.; P. ¥. 
Neigh, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. G. P. Nissen, Pres.; 
Becy. 

Wichita Falls (Tex) Traffic Club. 
W. Chatham, Jr., Secy.Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
J. H. Lane, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. W. L. Rupp, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


K. ¢. 


R. J. 


W. B. Grieves, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 


M. B. Baker, 


W. J. O’Neil, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 


A. C. Holmes, 


H. G. Watts, 
A. A. Spencer, Pres.; J. 


J. P. Sloan, Pres.; 





W. & L. E. BONDS 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie has been authorized by the 
Commission to issu $125,000 of refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds for pledging wth the Secretary of the Treasury as partial 
security for a loam of $1,460,000 from the government. The 
company also was authorized to repledge $924,000 of mortgage 
bonds for short-term notes. 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


PACIFIC COAST WEST AFRICA 


Agents for Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship Agents ior Bull West African Service— 
Corporation—A-1 Steamers A-1 Steamers 





Mobile to Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 


Mobile / West African ports, via Azores, Canary 
Portland and Seattle. 


and Madeira Islands. 


BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 
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Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worl Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 24—Washington, D. C.: 
* 13135—In the matter of jurisdiction over the depreciation charges 
of Washington Ry. & Elec. Co. 
October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (P. & R. Ry.). 
October 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
12975—Arizona Packing Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
12976—Arizona Packing Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
12885—\'nited States Nickel Co. vs. Director General and Raritan 
River R. R. 
October 24—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagn 
1. and S. 1397—ltouting on lumber from C. M. & est. . Ry. in Wash- 
ington via Morengo, Wash. 
October 24—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
12862—Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo. vs. Alton & Sou. et al. 
October 24—Chadbourn, N. C.—Examiners Butler and Roth: 
12893—Transportation of strawberries by express in C. L. lots, in 
passenger trains from Florida to northern markets. 
October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11742—Brazil Clay Co. vs. Director General, Central Indiana et al. 
11742 (Sub. No. 1)—Clay Products Co. vs. Director General et al. 
11816—Southern Fire Brick and Clay Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, C. & E. l. R. R. Co. 
es gig Stone Co. et al. vs. Director General, C. I. & L. 
o. eta 
a Stone Co. vs. Director General, C. I. & L. R. R. Co. 


11716—ctinton Paving Brick Co, et al. vs. Director General, C. & E. 
11723—National Drain Tile Co. vs. Director General, C. & E. I. R. R. 
October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 12211—Haskins Bros. & Co. vs. Director General, c. B. & @: et al. 
* +. rr" Orth & Hastings Co. vs. Director General, C. M. & 
> et a 
11571—Lautz Bros. & Co. vs. Director General. as agent. 
11560—Swift & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
12038—Morris & Co. vs. Director General. as agent. 
12209—The Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
12061—Wilson & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
br ap pew 4 & Co. vs. Director General, as agent, B. & O. R. R. 
o eta 
11905—Armour & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
12369 and Sub. No. 1—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 
October 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Erie R. R.). 
October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
1. and S. 1405—Cottonseed cake, meal and oil from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 
October 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
12861—Le Prestre, Miller & Co., Inc., vs. Erie. 
October 25—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
12992—W. J. Corbett Hardware Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
October 25—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12899—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Arizona Eastern R. R. et al. 
October 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy 
i. and S. 1409—Creosote and gas tar oils ron Chicago and St. Louis 
to St. Paul and Duluth. 
October 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
11105—United Chemical and Oiganic Products Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Indiana Harbor Belt et al. (further hearing—time fixed for 
filing briefs at previous hearing has been set aside). 
12898—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Southern et al. 


October 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
— Bureau, for Abston, Wynne & Co. et al., vs 
Oo. Pac. et al. 

12750 (Sub. No. 1)—Memphis Freight Bureau, for F. G. Barton & 
Co. et al., vs. Director General. 

12750 (Sub. No. 2)—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Humphreys O’Sul- 
livan Co. et al., vs. Director General. 

13045—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Barnwell & Co. et al., vs. Di- 
rector General and M. & O. 

13046—Memphis Freight Bureau, for A. B. Falk & Co., vs. Director 
General and Alabama & Vicksburg. 


October 26—Atchison, Kans.—Examiner Xe w 
12859—The Hixon Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
October 26—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner = J. Wagner: 
oa Cedar Shingle Co. vs. Director General, 0.-W. R. & 
October 26—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
13063—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., et al. 
vs. Director General and Sou. Pac. 
October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11463—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. vs. Director General. 
Se - Valley Light and Power Co. vs. Director General 
an 
11692—Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Director General. 
11543—Shibakawa & Co., Inc., vs. P. & R. et al. 
October 27—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Eddy: 
12853—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Clyde 8. S. Co. et al. 
{. and S. 1404—Iron and steel articles from Boston and other points 
to Maine Central R. R. destinations. 
October 27—Seattle, Wash.—LExaminer H. J. Wagner: 
a Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General, Northern 
acific. 
October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11644—The l'pson Co. vs. Erie et al. 
11519—Standard Export Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Director General et al. 
11553—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General et al. 
11606—John E. Murray vs. Director General. 
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October 28—Lincoln, Nebr.—Examiner Money: | 
=" 90 lg 1424—Fruits and vegetables to Hastings and Grand Island, 
ebr. 
October 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Wagner: ; 
12911—Cement rates from Sugar Creek, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo. 
ee et Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
oe Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & §, 
*, et al 
October 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: ; 
—oe and repair of railway equipment (C. R. KR. of 
« Se) 


October 28—Memphis, Tenn. —Examiner Fleming: ; 
1. and S. 1410—Grain and grain prceducts from Memphis, Tenn. 
originating beyond, destined to Carolina territory. 


October 28—Chicago, IIl._—Examiner Hartman: 
4181—Second industrial railways case, Illinois Northern Ry. 
October 28—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Money: 
12925—John Robinson, trading as Norfolk Hide and Metal Co., vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. 


October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11800—Belber Trunk and Bag Co. vs. W. J. & S. et al. 
11694—Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. et al. vs. N.. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
11757—C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
11843—Central Refractories Co. vs. Director General, T. & O. C. et al. 
October 28—Argument at Washington, Pe: 
* 1549—Application of Silverton Ry. Co. for certificaté of public con- 
venicnce and necessity aatharietas abandonment of its railway 
and operation thereof. 


October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ' 
11289—United Light and Railways Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
Cc. R. I. & P. et al. 
11872—Arnold_ Bros. vs. Director General. } 
ae a gy Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General and 
a. R._R. 
12087—Western Md. Ry. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
October 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12916—General Petroleum Corp. vs. Director General. 
October 30—Oral eee at Washington, D. C.: 
12066—In re C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. and C. & N. Ww. Ry. Co. construc- 
tion and repair of railway equipment. 
Octcber 31—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
12904—The J. L. Mott Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
12858—Robeit H. Foerderer, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 
October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
* |. and S. 1421—Penalty charge on lumber held for reconsignment. 
October 31—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hartman: 
4181—Second industrial railways case, Pullman R. R. Co. (further 
hearing). 
October 31—Atlantic City. N. J—Examiner Quirk: 
1. and S. 1381—Coal from D. T. & I. R. R. mines. 
October 31—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Money: 
12945—In the matter of minimum carload weight on shipments of 
hogs within the state of lowa. 


Octcber 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: asi es 
12753—Oklahoma rates, fares and charges (time for filing briefs ex- 
tended to October 29). 
October 31—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12931—Bilrowe Alloys Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
12615—F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al., portions of Fourth 
Section App. 205, R. H. Countiss. 
October 31—Fresno, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12918—E. Y. Foley vs. Western Pacific et al. 


October 31—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
12807—California and Hawaiian Sugar Refinirg Corp. et al. A'S. 
& S. F. et al. (Time fixed at previous hearing for filing briefs 
has been set aside.) 


November 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee Docket 26—In re San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
~ mR. 
Valuation Docket 4—In the matter of the valuation of the property 
of the Kansas City Southern Ry. 


November 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examincr Seal: 
1. and S. 1401—Routing restiicticns on lumber from Hawley and 
Truckee group points. 
November 1—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark. et al. 
8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf et al. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Midland et al. 
(Rates on petrcleum, crude, fuel and residuum, and acid phos- 
phate.) ' 
Nov. 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12876—Compaignie Auxiliare de Chemins de Fer au Bresil vs. D. L. 
& W. et al. 
November 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hartman: : ; 
4181—Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R. R. Co. et al., second industrial 
railways case. 
November 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
—— on Docket 26—In re San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R 
Valuation Docket 4—In the matter of the valuation of the property 
of the Kansas City Southern Ry. 


November 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 
12747—Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Assn. of Baltimore vs. Am. Ry. 
Express Co. 


November 2—Portland, Ore.—Examiner H. J. Wegner: 
12997—R. J. Holmes et al. vs. Director General. 
a ta illamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Sou. Pace. 
et al. 

November 2—San Francisco, Calif.—FExaminer Seal: 
12874—Northwestern Redwocd Co. vs. Director General. 
12927—John A. Corotto vs. Director General. 

November 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 

* | and S 1418—Brick, clay and clay articles to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
1. and S. 1416—Storage in transit rules at Minnesota Transfer on 

import traffic from Pacific coast ports. 
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November 3—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12946—Charles Harley Co. vs. Director General. 
13057—Growers Rice Milling Co. vs. Director General. 

November 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

— Docket 26—In re San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 

Valuation Docket 4—In the matter of the valuation of the property 
of the Kansas City Southern Ry. 

November 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10457—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 

Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada et al. 

Finance Docket 1600—In the matter of the construction of the word 
‘deficit’ as used in paragraph (a) of Section 204 of transporta- 
tion act, 1920. 

November 4—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
ee ee Meat Co. et al. vs. Director General, Southern Pa- 

cifie et al. 

12890—Standard Oil Co. (California) vs. Director General, Amador 
Centra: ct al, 

November 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance Docket 1165—Application of the N. Y. C. R. R. for certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity. 

November 7—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 

1. and S. 1392—Treating forest products in transit in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. 

November 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 

13049—-E. H. Edwards, doing business as E. H. Edwards Co. vs. Di- 
rector General. 

12968—.Judson Mfg. Co. vs. Director General and Southern Pacific. 

Nov. 7—Madison, Wis.—Examiner Money: 

* 1612—Joint application of Rock Couuty Telephone Co. and Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. for ua certificate that proposed consolidation will 
be of advantage to persons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. 

November 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 

13098—Arbuckle Bros. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. ° 

November 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
13056—California Cotton Mills Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

November 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11313—The Grand Ronde Lbr. Co. vs. Director General, 0.-W. R. & N. 
10128—Lumber carload minima. : 

November 9—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12912—The San Francisco Wholesale Dairy Produce Exchange vs. 

Am. Ry. Express Co. 

November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

* I. -and S. 1420—Fruits and vegetables to Duane Street, New York. 

November 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Butler: 
12893—Transportation of strawberries by express in C. L. lots in pas- 

senger trains from Florida to northern markets. 

12981—Railroad Commissioners of the state of Florida vs. American 
Ry. Express Co. 

November 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10733—National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. Di- 

rector General, A. & V. et al. 
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1 Solemenece Tank and Silo Co. vs. Director General, C. & N, 
. et al. 
November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: | : 
I. and S. 1411—Stone from Chicago and west to California termina] 
and intermediate points. 


November 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12983—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Director General et al. 
November 11—Ogden, Utah—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
13021—The Wyoming Sugar Co. vs. Director General and C. B. & Q, 
13021 (Sub. No. 1)—The Wyoming Sugar Co. vs. Director Genera] 
and C. B. & Q. 


November 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10733—National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, A. & V. et al. 


11006—Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Co. vs. Director General, C. & 
N. W. et al. 


November 11.—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss. 
Fourth Section Apps. 11940 and 12094. 


REA ON PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 


A sound transportation policy supervised by a cabinet officer 
to be known as the Secretary of Transportation was advised by 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
in a speech before the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, 
at Harrisburg, Pa., last week. The passage of the railroad fund- 
ing bill would do much to relieve unemployment, he said, be 
cause it would put back to work a large part of the 600,000 men 
laid off by the railroads since last Fall. 

Lower rates, according to President Rea, would undoubtedly 
be a stimulant to business, but it would be just as impossible 
to expect the railroads to reduce them under present conditions 
as to “ask manufacturers today to buy raw material and manvu- 
facture and sell goods, with the knowledge that they will not 
realize their actual production cost.” In order to allow the roads 
to lower rates, he said, some of the government supervision of 
their affairs should be removed. The Labor Board should be 
instructed by Congress not to interfere with the affairs of rail- 
roads which have reached amicable agreements with their en- 
ployes; greater freedom should be conferred by “the amending 
or wiping out of such laws as the Adamson act, the full crew 
laws, various provisions of the Hepburn act, and some provi- 
sions of the Clayton act.” The situation could also be improved, 
he said, by lowering the taxes that the railroads have to pay 
and by removing the tax on freight and passenger transportation 
charges. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Docket 12945—In the matter of Minimum Carload Weight on Shipments 
of Hogs within the State of Iowa, October 31, 1921, at Des Moines, lowa 
Orders for official transcripts of the testimony taken in proceedings of 


the Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each issue of The Traf- 
fic World) throughout the country except Washington should be addressed 

















to The State Law Reporting Company, official reporters to the Commission, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The charge, as fixed by the Commission, is 12% cents per page for 
each copy furnished. . 
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JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
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Mip-West Box Company 


the 
Trade Mark 


Corrugated 
Fibre-Board 


Products 


Solid Fibre 


Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 


We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, IIl. 








FACTORIES: 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 









Hauling lots of Freight 
but doing it well 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 














A busy Railroad in these times 
indicates it has something 
unusual to offer. Fast, de- 
pendable, (and the most im- 
portant) personal service is 
keeping us busy. 
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City, Henryetta, Okmulgee, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Texas, Texas Gulf Ports, 
California, (via Denison and El 
Paso, Tex.), Mexico (via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, or El Paso). We have 
the equipment and facilities to 
render high class service. 
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These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
83@ Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


Mr. F. A. Layman, General Agent, 
729 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. OCONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
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MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 





We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 





Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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Rand McNally & Co. Sa free 

cages — eT 
der. WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
‘exas, Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 

Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
let in Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 
a for cutsiniuaiiieen 
cals EUROPEAN SERVICE 
DU 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


PACIFIC COAST WEST AFRICA 


nailed 








Agents for Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship Agents for Bull West African Service— 
Corporation—A-1 Steamers A-1 Steamers 
Mobile to Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Mobile / West African ports, via Azores, Canary 
Portland and Seattle. and Madeira Islands. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Express Freight Services 
U. S. Mail Steamers 


Twin Screw American Steamers 





| NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SANDIEGO LOS ANGELES 
| SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 









MOBILE NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 



















SAN DIEGO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 
TACOMA 








Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Oliver Building Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange Railway Exchange | 





hicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Los Angeles San Francisco Portland | 
Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Metropolitan Life Bldg. L. C. Smith Bldg. } 
t. Louis Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. Minneapolis Seattle 








“Ship by Water” 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 









Exporters, Attention! 
Port of Laredo Cleared 




















Through the splendid cooperation of the National BETWEEN 

Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port ° e e 

has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. AND 







Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 


Los Angeles (Wilmington) 
San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Through Bills of Lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento, Cal.; Astoria, Ore.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Puget Sound, Hawaiian and Far East Ports 

















Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 
Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. Juarez, Chih. 
Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 














For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CoO., Inc. 
11 Water St., New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green, 7394 


Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Keyser Building Drexel Building Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 














Write us for full particulars and request 
a copy of our shipping instructions. 


